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2 CHARLES 0. HUCKER 


I. Introduction 


Western literature on traditional Chinese governmental insti- 
_ tutions has been growing fast and now includes basic guides to 
the administrative structures of almost all major periods. In the 
present generation, Wang Yii-ch‘iian on the Han, Rotours on the 
T‘ang, Kracke on the Sung, and Ratchnevsky on the Yiian have 
added to the shelves that formerly held only manuals of Ch‘ing 
political organization. The Ming remains the only major period 
of China’s imperial past for which a reference manual is un- 
available. 

The present description of the steadily evolving institutional 
complex of Ming times (1368-1644) is an effort toward filling 
this void. It is offered in the dual hope that its inadequacies 
will stimulate the eventual production of a more nearly compre- 
hensive guide to Ming institutions and that, in the meantime, it 
will in some measure facilitate the specialized work on Ming 
problems that is increasingly being undertaken by Western 
scholars. 

The description here presented is primarily inadequate in that 
it concentrates on the evolving structures and the prescribed 
responsibilities of the various organs of the Ming government, 
while giving relatively little attention to their actual functional 
processes and their procedural relationships to one another. This 
inadequacy is due in part to the space limitations of a journal 
article, but more significantly to the present underdeveloped state 
of scholarship as regards the whole Ming period. A thoroughly 
satisfying analysis of the Ming government necessarily awaits the 


* Reference is to Wang Yii-ch‘iian, “An Outline of the Central Government of the 
Former Han Dynasty,” HJAS 12(1949).184-187; Robert des Rotours, Traité des 
Fonctionnaires et Traité de l’ Armée (2 vols., Leiden, 1947-48); E. A. Kracke, Jr., 
Civil Service in Early Sung China, 960-1067 (Cambridge, Mass., 1953); Paul Ratch- 
nevsky, Un Code des Yuan (Paris, 1937). Ratchnevsky’s work is not presented as a 
description of Yiian governmental! institutions, but it admirably serves as a reference 
work on the subject. Standard sources on Ch‘ing government include W. F. Mayers, 
The Chinese Government: A Manual of Chinese Titles . . . (8rd ed., Shanghai, 1897); 
P. C. Hsieh, The Government of China (1644-1911) (Baltimes>, 1925); and H. S. 
Brunnert and V. V. Hagelstrom, Present Day Political Organization of China (Shanghai, 
1912). 
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production of many more monographic studies than are presently 
available. 

The present offering is also inadequate in its documentation. 
Source materials relating to Ming government are so numerous 
and often so voluminous as to be at once the joy and the despair 
of any student who yearns for comprehensive documentation.” 
Any effort here to exhaust all sources, or even all important 
sources, would be futile. But the materials that are used and 
cited are basic ones, primarily including the following: 


MS Ming shih "8, 332 chiian, compiled by imperial order and 
completed in 1739. The edition cited is the Po-na A# 
edition, Shanghai, 1937. The “Treatise on Officialdom ” 
(Chih-kuan chih "'H3S) provided in chiian 72-76 is the 
basic introduction to Ming institutions. Comparison of Ming 
shih data with that in Ming shih kao #4, also compiled by 
imperial order and completed in. 1723, is always useful; but 
there are few significant differences in reference to govern- 
mental organization. 


MSHU Ming shu WA, 171 chiian, by Fu Wei-lin T4#EB (d. 
1667). The edition cited is that in the Kuo-hsiieh chi-pen 
ts‘ung-shu BBILABE , Shanghai, 1928. This work is repre- 
sentative of a large group of unofficial histories of the Ming 
period. Its “ Treatise on Officialdom ” (chiian 65-66) , though 
not differing substantially from that in the Ming shih, occa- 
sionally provides illuminating deviations from the patterns 
of descriptive information to be found there. 


TMHT Ta Ming hui-tien KPAB HX, 228 chiian, 1587 revision by 
the Ming government. The edition cited is that in the Wan- 
yu wen-k'u 837 CH, Shanghai, 1936. This is the standard 


? The basic reference for Chinese sources on Ming history in general is Wolfgang 
Franke, Preliminary Notes on the Important Chinese Literary Sources for the History 
of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) (Studia Serica Monograph Series A, no. 2; 
Chengtu, 1948), with its “ Addenda and Corrigenda .... ,” Studia Serica, vol. 9, 
part 1 (September 1950), pp. 33-41. Franke has also recently contributed a valuable 
bibliographic survey of modern Chinese, Japanese, and Western scholarship on the 
Ming period in “ Der gegenwirtige Stand der Forschung zur Geschichte Chinas im 
15. und 16. Jahrhundert,” Saeculum 7 (1956) .413-441. 
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authority on the working of Ming governmental agencies. 
Essentially, it is a compilation of imperial orders relating 
to governmental functions and procedures. Materials are 
grouped into major categories under the names of the chief 
organs of the central government and into sub-categories by 
topics. 


MHY Ming Hui-yao "#, 80 chiian, by Lung Wen-pin EX 


#% (d. 1893). The 1887 Canton edition is cited. This is a 
late, private compilation in the traditional hui-yao pattern, 
giving a synthesis of extracts pertaining to Ming political 
organization and practices from such sources as MS, TMHT, 
CMMYL, and HTK. The systematic presentation and the 
compiler’s interpretative remarks make it useful for ready 
reference. Its special value, however, derives from its fre- 
quent citations of MS biographies that elucidate institutional 
problems. 


CMMYL Ch‘un-ming Meng-yii lu AVS ERR , '70 chiian, by Sun 


Ch‘eng-tse HRT (1592-1676). The 1883 pocket reprint is 
cited. This work is representative of an almost inexhaustible 
number of notebooks on historical and institutional subjects 
compiled by private scholars from their own observations 
as well as their readings. CM MYL provides a series of essays 
on the Ming capital, Peking, and on the governmental organs 
operating there. 


HTK Hsii wen-hsien t'ung-k'ao RRXBIEF , 252 chiian, compiled 





by imperial order and completed in 1772. The edition cited 
is that in the Wan-yu wen-k‘u, Shanghai, 1936. One of the 
famous Shih t‘wng +3 series of encyclopedias on govern- 
ment, this provides a handy and often enlightening abridge- 
ment of data culled from MS, TMHT, and other sources. It 
should be compared to the work of the same name compiled 
privately about 1586 by Wang Ch‘i £3f. Supplementary 
data are occasionally found in its sister encyclopedias com- 
piled under imperial sponsorship, Hsii t‘wng-tien #368 
(1783) and Hsii t‘ung-chih SHR (1785). 
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II. Administrative Geography 


The Ming governmental apparatus controlled the territory 
traditionally called China Proper. At its mature extent in Ming 
times, this territory was divided for administrative purposes into 
two Metropolitan Areas (ching %) and thirteen Provinces 
(sheng #&). These in turn were divided into Prefectures (fu /¥) , 
Subprefectures (chow JH), and Counties or Districts (hsien %#) #* 


1. Metropolitan Areas 


The Ming Metropolitan Areas were large territories within 
China Proper that were not organized as Provinces and in many 
respects were not subject to provincial-level authorities. The 
territory comprising modern Anhwei and Kiangsu Provinces was 
thus “ independently attached ” (chih-li &®, literally “ directly 
attached ”) to the early Ming capital, the modern city of Nanking, 
and was never organized into Provinces in Ming times. During 
the first Ming decades it was known as the Metropolitan Area 
(Ching-shih 548 ) or, popularly, as the Independent Area (Chih- 
li). In 1403 a second independent area was created when modern 
Peking was made an auxiliary capital. This was the Northern 
Metropolitan Area (Pei-ching 4t3®, also known popularly as 
Pei Chih-li) , an administrative transformation of what had pre- 
viously been Peiping 44% Province. Then at the beginning of 
1421 the actual seat of government was moved from Nanking 
to Peking, whereupon what had been the Metropolitan Area was 
redesignated the Southern Metropolitan Area (Nan-ching HR 
or Nan Chih-li) , while what had been the Northern Metropolitan 
Area was redesignated the Metropolitan Area (Ching-shih or 
Chih-li). These designations remained unchanged throughout 
the remainder of the dynasty. 

It is to be noted that in Ming documents the terms Ching-shih 
and either Pei-ching or Nan-ching do not always refer to the 
capital cities that are now called Peking or Nanking. Rather, 


*For Ming administrative geography, see MS 40-46. Cf. Ta Ming i-t‘ung chih 
KK AA— 3H FE. the official gazetteer of the Ming empire, available in several editions. 
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they very often refer to the Metropolitan Areas surrounding, and 
governed directly from, these capitals.‘ The capital cities them- 
selves were officially known as Ying-t‘ien fu MERA (Nanking) 
and Shun-t‘ien fu "AXKA¥ (Peking). Nevertheless, for the sake 
of consistency and clarity, the cities will be called Nanking and 
Peking in this paper, and the surrounding areas will be differ- 
entiated as the Southern Metropolitan Area and the Northern 
Metropolitan Area. 

Central governments existed at both Nanking and Peking. 
With few exceptions, there was a total duplication of agencies, 
of equal rank. But the auxiliary capital’s agencies had only 
skeleton staffs; they were concerned primarily with administration 
of the immediately surrounding Metropolitan Area and did not 
share the main capital’s empire-wide responsibilities. Special 
prefixes distinguished them from the corresponding agencies at the 
main capital. Thus, prior to 1421 the agencies at Peking were 
denoted by the prefix “ Auxiliary ” (Hsing-tsai 1T4£), Nanking 
then being the main capital. When Peking became the main 
capital in 1421, these prefixes were removed from the designations 
of the Peking agencies, and the distinguishing prefix “ Nan-ching ” 
was added to those of the Nanking agencies. In general, this 
usage was continued to the end of the dynasty. But the period 
from 1425 to 1441 is exceptional. The pre-1421 usage was then 
restored, in the unfulfilled expectation that the actual seat of 
government would be moved back to Nanking.’ Documents of 
this brief period are consequently somewhat confusing, since they 
generally apply the unqualified term “ Censorate,” for example, 
to the skeletonized auxiliary Censorate at Nanking and by 
“ Auxiliary Censorate ” actually denote the full-bodied Censorate 
at Peking that was exercising empire-wide responsibilities.° 


“For a brief time beginning in 1368, the term Pei-ching was applied to the city 
of K‘ai-feng BAH. and the capital city of Nanking was differentiated by the designa- 
tion Nan-ching. But there was no Metropolitan Area associated with K‘ai-feng. For 
this short period, therefore, the term Pei-ching must be understood to mean “Northern 
Capital.” 

5 MS 72.10b-11a. 

°For information on the Nanking agencies, which are not described in detail in 
this paper, see MS 72.10b-lla, 75.2b-6b. 
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2. Provinces and Local Units 


The number of Provinces varied during the early Ming years. 
The founding Emperor, T“ai-tsu (reigned 1368-98) , established 
his capital at Nanking in 1356. Chekiang Province was added to 
his domain in 1362, and 1365 brought Kiangsi and Hukwang WR 
(comprising modern Hunan and Hupei). The new dynasty was 
formally proclaimed at the beginning of 1368, and military cam- 
paigns of that year brought under control Fukien, Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Honan, Shantung, Shansi, and Peiping (the latter trans- 
formed in 1403 into the Northern Metropolitan Area). Shensi 
was added in 1369, Szechwan in 1371, Yunnan in 1382, and Kwei- 
chow in 1413. From 1407 to 1428 the northern portion of Indo- 
China (Annam) was organized as a Ming Province under the 
ancient designation Chiao-chih 2B. Thus Ming Provinces by 
1369 numbered eleven; by 1371, twelve; from 1382 to 1403, thir- 
teen; from 1403 to 1407, twelve; from 1407 to 1413, thirteen; 
from 1413 to 1428, fourteen; and from 1428 on, thirteen. 

The term “independent” (chih-li, “ directly-attached ”), as 
used in reference to Metropolitan Areas, is specifically prefixed 
to the names of Prefectures in the Metropolitan Areas, These 
Independent Prefectures (Chih-li fu), that is, were directly at- 
tached to the central government, rather than to a normally- 
intervening provincial authority. Similarly, the Ming system 
provided for Independent Subprefectures (Chih-li chou) that 
were administered by provincial authorities without being at- 
tached to intervening Prefectures; and Independent Counties 
(Chih-li hsien) that were supervised by Prefectures without being 
assigned to intervening Subprefectures. 

The total numbers of Prefectures, Subprefectures, and Counties 
varied considerably throughout the Ming period, for there were 
frequent upgradings and downgradings of such administrative 
units. The Ming shih reports totals of 159 Prefectures, 240 Sub- 
prefectures, and 1,144 Counties; * the reference is presumably to 
a late Ming time. 

The term chih-sheng (4% in Ming documents is an inclusive 


7 MS 40.la-3a. 
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designation of all units of local administration, whether in Metro- 
politan Areas (chih representing Chih-li) or in Provinces (sheng) . 


III. Personnel 


In the structure and functioning of the Ming government several 
categories of personnel had recognized roles: 1) a nobility, 2) 
palace women, 3) eunuchs, 4) civil officials, 5) lesser function- 
aries, 6) military officers, and 7) aboriginal chiefs. 


1. The Nobility 


The imperial family was the only group of nobles that had 
great significance in government. The Emperor was of course 
the chief of state. All his sons were invested as Imperial Princes 
(ch‘in wang ##£) ,° with stipends nominally set at 10,000 piculs 
of rice per year. One of these sons, normally the eldest, was named 
Heir Apparent (t‘ai-tzu KF ) , usually at a very early age, and re- 
sided in the imperial palace at the capital. The others were given 
territorial titles such as Yen Wang #€=E or Ch‘u Wang 48 and 
on attaining maturity were expected to “go to their states” 
(chih kuo *2{41) —that is, to take up residence in their Princely 
Establishments (wang-fu =-A¥) scattered about the empire, where 
each had from 3,000 to 19,000 retainers and, often, a large tract 
of land set aside as an estate (chwang #£). But the Princes were 
not feudatories in any normal sense. They did not have any ad- 
ministrative or judicial function; and only in the reigns of T‘ai-tsu 
and his short-lived successor, Hui-ti (1398-1402) , did they exer- 
cise a military function. On the whole, the Princes were salaried 
dignitaries and no more. Their status passed perpetually to their 
eldest sons, and the sons of each new Emperor added to their 
number. 

The sons of every Imperial Prince, other than the designated 
heir (shih-tzu TE¥) , became Princes of the Second Degree (chiin 
wang #B). Successive generations of their sons were granted 


®See MS 116.la-1b; MSHU 23.293-295. The lineage of Ming Princes is presented 
in tabular form in MS 100-104 and MSHU 23-25. Biographies of the Princes are 
found in MS 116-120. 
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noble titles in descending ranks: chen-kuo chiang-chiin SRE E » 
fu-kuo chiang-chiin SHB, feng-kuo chiang-chiin BETH. 
chen-kuo chung-wei iB RY, fu-kuo chung-wei BPH, and 
feng-kuo chung-wei #'P kt. Every male descendant of a Ming 
Emperor bore at least the title feng-kwo chung-wei, and all were 
salaried. By the end of the Ming period the number of these 
imperial clansmen had grown to an estimated 100,000,° and they 
were a serious drain on state revenues. 

Women of the imperial clan were similarly ennobled.’® The 
paternal aunts of a reigning Emperor were called ta-chang kung- 
chu K&B; the sisters, chang kung-chu &2Z=; the daughters, 
kung-chu =E. All these Imperial Princesses received annual 
stipends of 2,000 piculs, and their husbands were given the noble 
title, Senior Consort (fu-ma tu-wei S5@iit). The daughters 
of an Imperial Prince were called chiin-chu #1, and those of a 
Prince of the Second Degree were called hsien-chu SR. Suc- 
ceeding generations of daughters, in descending order, were called 
chiin-chiin BB , hsien-chiin 8B , or -hsiang-chiin #84. All these 
lesser Princesses were also salaried, from a maximum of 800 
piculs down; and their husbands were all ennobled as Junior 
Consorts (i-pin &R) . 

Other noble titles were granted to meritorious officials (more 
often military than civil) and to relatives by marriage of the 
Emperors." These included the traditional titles Duke (kung 
ZB), Marquis (hou *), and Earl (po 4H), but not the old titles 
Baron (nan 3%) and Viscount (tzu -) except in the reign of 
T‘ai-tsu. Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, like the Imperial Princes, 
were given territorial designations—e. g., Liang-kuo kung RBZ. 
Hui-ning hou #4. They received annual stipends of varying 
amounts. Some transmitted their status hereditarily, and some 
did not. Like Princes, they did not have any territorial juris- 
dictions. Some were called upon at times to serve actively in 


®*See Wu Han RK, Chu Yiian-chang chuan FTC G (Shanghai, 1949), pp. 
262-263. 

10 MS 121.1a. 

™ MS 76.1b-2a. The lineages of important noble titles are presented in tabular form 
in MS 105-107 and MSHU 26-27. 
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governmental posts, most often in command of troops. But for 
the most part all nobles, and particularly the relatives by marriage 
of the imperial house, were prevented by regulations from taking 
any part in routine administration. 


2. Palace Women 


Palace women (kung-jen A.) included the wives and servants 
resident in the imperial quarters.” T‘ai-tsu is reported to have 
favored a small establishment of palace women, but one Manchu 
Emperor claimed that the late Ming palace nad swarmed with 
9,000 women.* Whatever the number may have been, there does 
not seem to have been a very clear distinction between wives 
and servants; and the titles by which palace women were known 
are not explained in any readily available source. The ranking 
wife of an Emperor bore the title Empress (huang-hou Ja). 
After the death of her husband she became Empress Dowager 
(huang t‘ai-hou 5 % JA), and after the death of a reigning son 
she became Grand Empress Dowager (t‘ai-huang t‘ai-hou KS 
AJ ). Biographies of palace women in MS 113-114 suggest that 
top-ranking concubines bore the title huang kuei-fei S48, that 
kuei-fei HH ranked below them, and that various other fei #0 
came next, followed by persons bearing such titles as pin Mi. 
ts‘ai-jen AN, shu-nii WK, kung-nii BK, nii-shih KE, and 
hsiian-shih 38F¥ 4 


3. Eunuchs 


Palace eunuchs (huan-kuan ‘#)" were a far more significant 
element in Ming government than were the palace women. T“ai- 
tsu insisted that eunuchs be kept few and illiterate, and he 


12See MS 74.32a-33b, 113.1a-2a; MSHU 21.261-263; HTK 56.3815. 

* Ting I J 3, Ming-tai t'e-wu cheng-chih PAFCIFFRBIA (Peking, 1950), p. 24. 

“Various fei titles include shu 9X fei, ning TH fei, hsien PF fei, hui HE fei, 
ching % fei, shun Ji fei, li GR fei, ch‘ung FE fei, cheng JK fei, ch'en Fe fei, 
tuan Vit fei, kung AS fei, chuang HE fei, and li if fei. 

*® On eunuchs, see MS 74.24a-82a, 304.la-2a; MSHU 66.1335-36, 158.3109-10,; MHY 
39.17b-21b; CMM YL 6; HTK 56.3318-14; and Ting I, op. cit. 
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threatened eunuchs with death for interfering in governmental 
operations. But eunuchs nevertheless grew rapidly in numbers 
and influence. By the end of the fifteenth century there are 
reported to have been 10,000 eunuchs in the palace. In 1573 some 
3,250 eunuchs were recruited at one time, and in 1578 another 
3,750 were asked for. By 1644 the number in the palace alone 
had grown to perhaps 70,000 and a modern scholar has estimated 
that the total in the empire had reached 100,000. He further 
estimates that each eunuch had at least three personal retainers 
in his service." 

Emperor Ch‘eng-tsu (1402-24) began the extensive employ- 
ment of eunuchs for special assignments outside the palace. The 
famous overseas voyages of the eunuch admiral, Cheng Ho Sf, 
are merely one result of this policy. Eunuchs finally became a 
dominant factor in Ming political history. Four famous eunuch 
dictators arose in succession: Wang Chen £i® in the 1440’s, 
Wang Chih 7£i& in the 1470’s, Liu Chin #J& in the early 1500’s, 
and finally the most notorious of all, Wei Chung-hsien 286%. 
in the 1620’s. Under such eunuchs as these, routine functioning 
of the government was disrupted and supreme power lay in their 
hands." 


4. Civil Officials 


Normal administration throughout the Ming period, however, 
was dominated by civil service officials (wen-kuan X'B) 2° They 
were classified in nine grades, each grade subdivided into two 
degrees. Their ranks thus extended from grade la (cheng i p‘in 
iE—m) at the top to grade 9b (ts‘ung chiu p‘in HEAL) at the 
bottom. They received salaries corresponding to their ranks, 
graded nominally in piculs of rice but paid only partly in rice. 
The salary scale ranged from 1,044 piculs annually for grade la 


?° Ting I, op. cit., pp. 22-26. 

*" Biographies of important eunuchs are to be found in MS 304-805 and MSHU 
158-159. Also cf. Ting I, op. cit., passim. 

** A survey of civil service personnel practices is given in MS 72.6a-lla. For greater 
detail, see MS 69-71; MSHU 63-64; MHY 47-48; TMHT 5-6, 12-18, 77; HTK 35-38, 
438-46. 
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officials to 60 piculs annually for grade 9b officials..* The number 
of functioning civil officials multiplied repeatedly throughout the 
Ming period. Exact statistics are not available, but it appears 
’ reasonable that in the latter half of the Ming period the number 
lay between 10,000 and 15,000.” 

Officials of the civil service were recruited primarily on the 
basis of educational qualifications; it was hoped thereby to obtain 
men thoroughly indoctrinated in the principles of good govern- 
ment expressed in the Confucian literature. Early in the dynasty 
educated men were sought through repeated requests and even 
demands that existing officials make recommendations (chien-chii 
72) of capable and virtuous persons known to them. Recom- 
mendees were promptly appointed to office, and many rose to 
very high posts. But after the reign of T‘ai-tsu the system of 
recruitment through recommendations was gradually superseded.” 

T‘ai-tsu also utilized the empire’s school system, which he 


1° MS 72.18a. 

2° HTK 51.3254-55 gives an exact total of 24,683 officials (kuan), including 1,416 
capital officials, 558 Nanking officials, and 22,709 officials in the Provinces. Cf. 
Hsii t'ung-tien (Wan-yu wen-k‘u ed., Shanghai, 1935), 23.1259. These figures pre- 
sumably are meant to include military officers as well as civil officials, and they do not 
refer specifically to any one period. They may indicate a prescribed quota of salaried 
officials and officers of early Ming times. 

L. C. Goodrich in his Short History of the Chinese People (New York, 1943), 
p. 194, states: “It is estimated that by 1469 there were over 100,000 civil officials of 
all grades and over 80,000 military officers throughout the empire.” As his authority 
for this statement he cites Y. C. Chang on p. 167 of the Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, vol. 23, no. 2 (July-September 1939). But what Chang actually says 
there, in the second part of his article “ Wang Shou-jen as a Statesman,” is significantly 
different: “ During this dynasty the number of officials was surprisingly great. While 
in the Sung period, the highest number was 34,000, in the 5th year of Ch‘eng-hua 
(1469 A.D.), military officers alone numbered more than 80,000, and including civil 
officials the total number must be more than 100,000.” Chang in turn gives no 
authority for his statistics, but his assumption is that there were perhaps 20,000 civil 
officials, not 100,000. 

One late Ming official complained that, whereas early in the dynasty the number of 
civil positions had been fixed at about 5,400 and the number of military positions at 
about 28,000, by the Wan-li era (1572-1620) the number of appointees had jumped 
to more than 16,000 and more than 82,000 respectively; and he lamented that in his 
own time (the 1630’s) the totals had further multiplied. See Hsiao-t‘ten chi-chuan 
REAR (Nanking, 1887) 12.5b-6a. 

*! MS 71.1a-5b; HTK 37-38. 
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ordered established almost as soon as he had taken the throne, to 
recruit men for the civil service. The state-supported Confucian 
Schools of every Prefecture, Subprefecture, and County were 
called on regularly to send up “ tribute students” (kung-sheng 
HAE or sui-kung KH), who were examined by officials of the 
Hanlin Academy and then—unless rejected as unfit, in which 
case the responsible school officials were punished—enrolled in 
the National University. Upon completion of further study there, 
they were appointed to governmental posts. As was the case 
with recommendees, “tribute students ” frequently went on to 
highly successful careers; but by the middle of the fifteenth 
century their prestige had seriously declined. They continued to 
enter the service but were almost completely overshadowed by 
men entering the service through open, competitive examina- 
tions.” 

Recruitment through examinations (k‘o-chii #HB) ** was initi- 
ated at the beginning of the dynasty, suspended in 1373, and 
restored in 1384. It flourished thereafter, coming to be the 
supreme system of recruitment. Through adherence to the famous 
“ eight-legged essay ” (pa-ku wen /\/3C) style, the form of the 
examination became perhaps more rigid than in any preceding 
dynasty. 

The “grand competition ” (ta-pi KJE) was conducted every 
third year in three stages. First there were provincial examina- 
tions (hsiang-shih #8) in the provincial capitals and, in the 
cases of the Metropolitan Areas, in Peking and Nanking. Candi- 
dates were qualified in advance by provincial Education Inten- 
dants and were called Bachelors (hsiu-ts‘ai HA). Some were 
students in the National University and in the local schools who 
had completed their studies there, but entirely private scholars 
appear to have comprised a steadily increasing proportion. 

Those who successfully passed the provincial examinations 
were designated Licentiates (chii-jen #£A.) and were qualified to 
participate in a metropolitan examination (hui-shih #®R) at 


*? MS 69; MSHU 64.1271-72; TMHT 77.1783-88. 
* MS 70; MSHU 64.1272-75; MHY 47; TMHT 77.1788-1804; HTK 35. 
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the capital. Those who passed this reassembled shortly thereafter 
for a palace examination (t‘ing-shih %£@% or tien-shih BR), 
nominally conducted by the Emperor, for purposes of ranking 
- them in three groups (chia *). All were generally designated 
Doctors (chin-shih #£-£); they were assured of civil service 
careers. 

Licentiates who failed to pass the metropolitan examination 
were sometimes appointed directly to low-ranking offices in the 
civil service hierarchy, and sometimes they entered the National 
University for further study, after which they were eligible for 
appointments on the same basis as were tribute students. After 
early Ming, however, neither Licentiates nor tribute students 
could hope to rise as fast or as high in the service as did Doctors. 
During the latter half of the Ming period, men who attained 
high ranks without having doctoral degrees were exceedingly 
rare. 

Doctoral examinations were given ninety times during the 276 
years of Ming rule. Doctoral degrees that were conferred totaled 
24,874. The average number of passers per examination was 276; 
per year, 90. The smallest number of degrees granted at any 
examination was 32; the largest, 4'72."4 

Of much less significance were two other systems of recruit- 
ment that were utilized spasmodically. One was recruitment 
through heredity, called “ protection of sons” (yin-tzu IEF or 
jen-tzu 4£-F) 2° This was used rather extensively in the early 
Ming period. Civil officials ranking from grade 1 down to grade 
7 were all able to “ protect ” sons, one each, by obtaining civil 
service status for them; but the privilege subsequently was re- 
stricted to officials of grade 3 and above, and the offices to which 
“ protected ” sons were appointed became steadily less important. 
In some cases sons were able immediately to take office, but many 
had to be qualified through special examinations and then enrolled 
in the National University as “ official students” (kuan-sheng 


** HTK 35. Cf. MSHU 37. The average per year of doctoral graduates in Ming 
times compares unfavorably with averages of both the Northern Sung period (over 
200) and the Ch‘ing period (118). See E. A. Kracke, Jr., op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

°5 MS 69.8a-9a, 72.7b. 
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‘#4£), later to enter the service. When officials of any grade 
served the state with extraordinary merit—particularly if they 
gave their lives for the state—it was possible that their sons 
be specially entered in the National University as “students by 
grace” (en-sheng #34) and subsequently accepted into the 
service. 

The remaining system of recruitment was that through pur- 
chase,”° which began in 1450 and was utilized from time to time 
thereafter. As a rule, whenever the government encountered a 
financial or military crisis, it was proclaimed that persons who 
contributed rice or horses to the state might be admitted as special 
students (li-chien PI) to the National University and thence, 
ultimately into the civil service. In practice, this system seems 
to have had very little effect on the functioning bureaucracy, but 
served merely to confer honorific status on contributors. 


All these systems were recognized as “paths” (t'u i®) of 
entrance into the civil service. Only Doctors, Licentiates, tribute 
students, and in early Ming times those who were appointed 
upon recommendation were said to have followed a “ proper 
path” (cheng-t'u Ii®) . 

Before being actually appointed to offices, students of the 
National University (collectively called chien-sheng ¥&4E) were 
frequently and in great numbers assigned to various agencies of 
the government as novices (li-shih FE or pan-shih W#5*) , most 
commonly for periods of one year; *” and Doctors were sometimes 
so assigned as “observers” (kuan-cheng #tB) 2° Many posts 
were subject to probationary service (li-cheng FEB) or acting 
appointments (shih-chih Mk) for periods of up to a year before 
substantive appointments (shih-shou M#%) were granted. 

Once appointed to offices, officials were subject to continual 
surveillance by their superiors.”? Normal maximum tenure in a 
post was nine years. Every third year each official was rated 
(k‘ao %) by his superiors as being superior (ch‘en-chih F&%K or 
tsui tx) , adequate (p‘ing # or p‘ing-ch‘ang Pi# ), or inadequate 


7° MS 69.9a-b; HTK 48. 28 MS 70.4b-5a. 
27 MS 69.9b-10b. 2° MS 71.12a-15b. 
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(tien BE or pu ch‘en-chih 7). After nine years, as a rule, 
men rated superior were promoted, those rated adequate were 
retained in rank, and those rated inadequate were demoted. At 
‘the extreme, a man might be dismissed from the service or other- 
wise punished. This system was called k‘ao-man %is, literally 
the “ fulfillment of ratings.” It was supplemented by a system of 
special evaluation reports called k‘ao-ch‘a #%, aimed at ferreting 
out eight types of undesirable persons: the avaricious (t‘an R), 
the cruel (k‘w B%), the frivolous and unstable (fou-tsao iR), 
the sub-standard (pu-chi #R), the overaged (lao #), the ill 
(ping 74) , the weary (p‘i HE) , and the inattentive (pu-chin Fi) . 
Special evaluation reports on persons in these categories were 
submitted every month (yiieh-chi Fist) by Magistrates of 
Counties and Subprefectures to their Prefects, and the Prefects 
in turn submitted annual reports (sui-chi Kt) to the provincial 
authorities. Every third year the provincial authorities submitted 
consolidated evaluation reports to the central government, making 
possible a large-scale “outer evaluation” (wai-ch‘a 4), for 
which representatives of all local administrative units were ex- 
pected to gather in audience at the capital. A comparable “ capi- 
tal evaluation ” (ching-ch‘a 3&#%) was conducted for officials on 
duty at the capital every sixth year. Capital officials of grade 4 
and above were exempted from normal evaluation procedures 
but were expected to confess their own faults (tzu-ch‘en BBR). 
On the occasions of these great evaluations, large numbers of 
officials were retired, transferred, dismissed, etc. 

Besides this routine system of personnel reports and evalua- 
tions, officials were subject to irregular k‘ao-ch‘a evaluations by 
censorial officials or specially designated inspectors; and for 
especially noteworthy faults or offenses, officials might at any 
time be impeached by their superiors, by censors, or by fellow 
officials—and, in some cases, might be punished or dismissed 
summarily without having been impeached. 

Effective officials were rewarded in more ways than merely being 
promoted at the proper times. After completion of satisfactory 
merit ratings, officials were entitled to honorific titles, There were 
two sets of these, prestige titles (san-kuan #’2) and dignities 
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(hsiin #4). Prestige titles * were available for all ranks from la 
to 9b; they were either Great Officers (ta-fu AH) or Gentlemen 
(lang #8) —e. g., kuang-lu ta-fu FEMRKR, ch‘eng-shih lang KH 
BB. Dignities * were available only from rank 1a down to 5b; 
they included Pillars of the State (chu-kuo £4) , Chief Ministers 
(ching 9), and Lords (yin #*)—e. g., cheng-chih ch‘ing TE#6 9 
and tsan-chih yin RinF . 

Civil officials were seldom rewarded with noble titles. For 
them, the greatest distinction came normally from status as one 
of Three Dukes (san kung =%) or Three Solitaries (san ku 
=). The Three Dukes were the Grand Preceptor (t‘ai-shih 
Ahi) , the Grand Tutor (t‘ai-fu AM#), and the Grand Guardian 
(t‘ai-pao AF), all carrying la rank. The Three Solitaries were 
the Junior Preceptor (shao-shih 7>tii) , the Junior Tutor, and the 
Junior Guardian, carrying 1b rank. A similar set of titles was 
associated with the entourage of the Heir Apparent—the Grand 
Preceptor of the Heir Apparent (t‘ai-tzw t‘ai-shih) , etc., these 
carrying 1b and 2a rank. Lastly there was an Adviser to the 
Heir Apparent (t‘ai-tzu pin-k‘o 4%), rank 3a. Theoretically, 
these were not honorific titles but actual functional posts in the 
civil service bureaucracy. But, except for brief periods early in the 
dynasty, they were irregularly conferred entirely for prestige 
purposes on distinguished functioning officials as concurrent 
offices.*? 

A somewhat autonomous part of the civil service was the 
hierarchy of instructional personnel in local Confucian schools. 
The Chief Instructor at the prefectural level had 9b civil service 
rank; all others were ungraded, but in Ming documents they are 
not normally dealt with in the category of lesser functionaries. 
All told, it is said there were 4,200 Instructors in the Ming 
system.** They seem to have constituted a separate hierarchy of 
their own, being subjected to merit evaluations only at nine-year 
intervals and occasionally moving up into regular graded ranks 
and administrative positions in the civil service.™ 


®° TMHT 6.1383-135. 
*1 TMHT 10.255. 82 MS 69.12b. 
®2 MS 72. 2b-4a. 34 MS 72.9b. 
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5. Lesser Functionaries 


Civil service officials, ranked in nine grades, constituted only 
one element of the vast bureaucracy that administered the Ming 
state. They were all, so to speak, executive officials. Associated 
with them, at all levels of government, were large numbers of 
subordinate personnel called lesser functionaries (li 3E) , who did 
not have civil service rank and were thus said “ not yet to have 
entered the current ” (wei ju liu AA). These lesser function- 
aries performed the clerical and technical tasks in government 
agencies. No estimate of their total numbers is available. But 
the Ministry of Revenue, with a normal complement of approxi- 
mately 59 officials, is said to have had a prescribed staff of 155 
lesser functionaries; and the Ministry of War, with 21 officials, 
had 149 lesser functionaries.** It would seem likely that, on the 
whole, the ratio between lesser functionaries and officials must 
have been at least four to one. Lesser functionaries may very 
well have numbered more than 100,000. 

These functionaries must be distinguished from the swarms of 
lictors, runners, bearers, and flunkies of all sorts who attached 
themselves to officials without having any recognized govern- 
mental status. The lesser functionaries did have a certain status, 
perhaps comparable to that of non-commissioned officers in a 
modern army. They were subject to periodic merit evaluations, 
and after nine years of honorable service they might “enter the 
current ” in one of the low civil service ranks, though they had 
virtually no hope of ever rising high in officialdom.** 

The lesser functionaries seem to have wielded great influence 
on affairs, especially in local government agencies.*’ Ming officials, 
in accord with a long Chinese tradition, were not appointed to 
offices in their native provinces. They were thus ignorant of local 
customs and often even of local speech in the areas to which they 
were assigned. In many ways they were dependent on, and to 


** TMHT 7.139, 7.143. 

°° TMHT 8; MSHU 64.1287; HTK 44. 

*7See the extensive discussion in Ch‘ien Mu $8$%, Chung-kuo li-tai cheng-chih 
te-shih FRG RETCBC IG FA (Hongkong, 1952), pp. 92-95. 
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some extent victimized by, the locally recruited lesser function- 
aries who alone gave a measure of continuity to local government. 


6. Military Officers 


The Ming military service was entirely distinct from the civil 
service; and though military officers normally outranked their 
civil associates at any given level of government, they had clearly 
lower prestige. This was undoubtedly a result of the Confucian 
social values, and particularly the fact that military service was 
predominantly based on heredity rather than merit. 

Like their civil counterparts, Ming military officers were classi- 
fied in grades, ranging from la down only to 6b, but they were 
given merit evaluations every fifth year. They were not entitled 
to prestige titles, but they were rewarded with dignities (hsiin 
%) comparable to, but not in every case identical with, those 
awarded civil officials.** In addition, they had a virtual monopoly 
of noble titles. 

The offices to which military officers were appointed were 
divided into two categories: hereditary offices (shih-kuan t’E) 
and circulating offices (liu-kuan ¥t’#). Hereditary offices were 
low-ranking ones; they were apparently transmitted directly from 
father to son without any diminution in rank. Circulating offices 
were high-ranking ones; they were not filled hereditarily, but by 
special selection from among the holders of hereditary offices.*® 

The pool of hereditary officers was supplemented after 1478 
with officers recruited through open competitive examinations 
(wu-k‘o SKF) , superficially comparable to the civil examinations, 
leading to the military doctorate. In 1493, after great irregularity, 
these examinations began to be offered every sixth year, but in 
1504 they were put permanently on a three-year schedule.*? The 
examinations do not seem to have made a significant change in 
the hereditary character of the military service, nor did the require- 


88 TMHT 118.2450-51. 

°° MS 72.21a-22a. Hereditary offices were all those of the Guards, Battalions, and 
Companies. See section IX 1 below. 

4° MS 70.16a-17b. 
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ment that military heirs be qualified through special tests before 
being certified for succession to their fathers’ posts. All military 
examinations and tests consisted of technical exercises such as 
riding and shooting, so that the opportunities they afforded 
could be taken advantage of only by men with long experience 
in a military environment. 

Transfers from the military service to the civil service, and 
vice versa, do not seem to have had a significant role in Ming 
personnel practices; but the sons of military officers were not 
excluded from candidacy in the civil examinations. 

It appears probable that military officers in Ming times always 
outnumbered civil officials. In 1392 it was reported that there 
were 16,489 military officers.*? The number steadily increased, 
until in the late Ming years it was said to exceed 100,000.** 


7. Aboriginal Chiefs 


In the Provinces of Szechwan, Kweichow, Yunnan, and Hu- 
kwang there existed apparently large numbers of aboriginal peoples, 
still represented in those areas today, who had not yet been 
assimilated into the typically Chinese culture pattern and were 
thus considered “ barbarians.” They were frequently and openly 
hostile towards the Chinese state. The governmental policy for 
ruling them seems to have been one primarily of appeasement. 
They were allowed to retain their tribal chiefs, who were con- 
firmed by the Emperor and thus formed another special group 
within Ming officialdom. The chiefs were referred to as “ ab- 
original officials” (t‘u-kuwan -4'2). They were given titles that 
did not always fit into the normal Chinese terminological patterns, 
and they had nominal military or civil ranks; but they did not 
receive stipends from the Ming government.** 


“! Tai-tsu shih-lu ACH ELE% (1940 photolithographic reprint), 223.8a. The total 
is broken down as follows: 2,747 officers in the capital and 13,742 officers elsewhere. 
Wu Han in his Chu Yiian-chang chuan (p. 161) reproduces these figures but gives 
the second number as 12,742 without identifying the edition of the shih-lu that 
he used. 

“8 HTK 51.3255. 


“8 MS 76.21a-22a. 
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IV. General Patterns of Governmental Evolution 


The governmental apparatus in which these several categories 
of personnel functioned was shaped and reshaped in response to 
various tensions that have affected institutional development 
throughout Chinese imperial history. 

One of the basic tcasions in traditional Chinese government 
can be described in several ways. In a narrow sense, it was the 
inevitable tension between the Emperor and his ministers. In a 
somewhat broader sense, it might be called a tension between the 
“inner court ” (nei-t‘ing MI) and the “ outer court ” (wai-t‘ing 
S+§E). In an ideological sense, it might be called a tension 
between Legalistic principles and Confucian principles of govern- 
ment. The power structure of Ming times was unquestionably an 
unbalanced one; in ideological terms, it was relatively more Legal- 
istic and thus totalitarian than it was Confucian and “ demo- 
cratic.” The authority of the Ming Emperors was unchallenged 
and unlimited. It was not effectively counterbalanced by either 
a genuine feudal-type aristocracy or a cohesive, sacrosanct official- 
dom. Ming Emperors at times were frustrated by the stubborn 
remonstrances, the personal wilfulness, the delaying tactics, and the 
custom-bound inertia of their officials; but in any direct contest 
the imperial will inevitably tended to prevail. In the competition 
with imperial authority, ministerial prestige had undergone 
marked degradation since its heyday in the T‘ang and Sung 
dynasties. This degradation is perfectly symbolized by the 
floggings in court that Ming officials repeatedly suffered.** 

In the broad struggle between the inner court and the outer 
court—that is, between the imperial household and its intimately 
related service agencies on the one hand and, on the other, the 
administrative bureaucracy—the Ming dynasty escaped some of 
the excesses of other periods. No Empress ever seized the Ming 
throne. Palace women generally, and their relatives as well, were 
effectively restrained by strict regulations excluding them from 
any direct participation in government. But the later Ming 


“See Ch‘ien Mu, Kuo-shih ta-kang [ig 52 AMA (Taipei, 1952), p. 477. 
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rulers, despite severe admonitions bequeathed by T“ai-tsu, did 
fail to restrain their eunuch attendants, with the result that the 
Ming dynasty provides the most notorious examples of eunuch 
- abuses in all Chinese history. 

A second major tension in traditional institutional structure 
was that between centralizing trends and decentralizing trends. 
To the extent that ultimate authority was concentrated in the 
hands of the Emperor himself, the Ming system was of course a 
centralized one. Even T“ai-tsu’s allocation of military responsi- 
bilities to his Princes cannot be considered a resurgence of feudal 
decentralization. As for the bureaucratic structure through which 
the concentrated imperial authority was implemented, there were 
countervailing trends, at times leading toward and at times leading 
away from a unitary, centralized structure. Neither extreme, of 
centralization or decentralization, was ideal from the Emperor’s 
point of view. A unitary power structure within officialdom, 
whether at the central or the provincial level of government, 
might concentrate and focus ministerial authority to such an 
extent that it could effectively counterbalance imperial authority; 
whereas an overly fragmented structure might place so great a 
burden on the imperial decision-making authority as to render 
administration ineffective. The Ming dynasty inherited a unitary 
bureaucratic structure from the Yiian dynasty, soon fragmented 
it to remove potential challenges to the imperial authority, and 
thereafter moved steadily through partial recentralizations of the 
institutional structure without ever arriving at a degree of central- 
ization that would create an equilibrium between imperial and 
ministerial authority. 

Another historic tension in Chinese government was that be- 
tween military and civil hierarchies. The Ming empire was 
established by military conquest, and during its early years the 
military hierarchy was unquestionably dominant. But the mili- 
tary bureaucracy . thereafter steadily deteriorated in prestige 
relative to the civil bureaucracy, until it had an entirely subsidiary 
status and the civil service was in more effective control of all 
officialdom than it had ever been in prior history. 
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In specific institutional terms, the Ming dynasty inherited from 
its Mongol predecessors a government structure dominated by 
a metropolitan Secretariat with military dignitaries at its helm 
and, at the provincial level, by similarly unitary structures cul- 
minating in Branch Secretariats. But before even the first reign 
had ended in 1398, this unitary structure was fragmented by the 
abolition of all Secretariats and the diffusion of administrative 
authority among six functionally differentiated Ministries at the 
capital and three functionally differentiated agencies in each 
Province. 

Recentralization began almost at once in the central govern- 
ment with the creation in the early 1400’s of a new top-level 
coordinating agency called the Grand Secretariat. Without ever 
replacing the old Secretariat as a unifier of all officialdom, the 
Grand Secretariat gradually evolved into an effective coordinating 
organ superimposed on the six Ministries, giving the central 
government once again the semblance, if not the actuality, of a 
unitary structure. 

Similar recentralization followed in the Provinces. In the 1420’s 
and 1430’s civil officials of the central government began to be 
delegated to Provinces to coordinate from above the activities 
of the disunited provincial agencies; they evolved into function- 
ing Provincial Governors. Soon thereafter higher-ranking civil 
officials of the central government began to be delegated to even 
larger territorial jurisdictions, including two or more Provinces, 
to coordinate military activities as Supreme Commanders or 
Viceroys. The establishment and multiplication of Supreme Com- 
manders not only climaxed centralizing trends in the Provinces, 
but brought about and symbolized the complete subjugation of 
military operations to civil control. 

Such was the general pattern of institutional evolution in the 
Ming period. Beginning with a system comparable to that of 
the preceding Yiian dynasty, the Ming transformed it into a 
strikingly different system directly ancestral to that of the suc- 
ceeding Ch‘ing dynasty. In the field of governmental organization, 
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therefore, the Ming was a creative, formative period of great 
importance.*° 


V. Service Agencies of the Imperial Household 


The staff of the imperial household consisted entirely of women 
and eunuchs. Female servants ** were originally organized into 
six Bureaus and one Office: Bureau of Palace Attendance (Shang- 
kung chit 1%), Bureau of Ceremonies (Shang-i chii f(a) , 
Bureau of Apparel (Shang-fu chii fi%k)) , Bureau of Foodstuffs 
(Shang-shih chii 1&1), Bureau of the Bedchamber (Shang-ch‘in 
chit 1 #£/)) , Bureau of Handicrafts (Shang-kung chit FIIK) , 
and Office of Staff Surveillance (Kung-cheng ssu %1E®)),. Each 
of the Bureaus was subdivided into four lesser Offices (ssw J) , 
and a total complement of ninety-three women was prescribed. 
But by the 1420’s the functions of palace women were being taken 
over by eunuchs, and the hierarchy of palace women was gradually 
reduced until there remained only the Bureau of Apparel with 
its four subsidiary Offices: Office of Seals (Ssu-pao ssu FIFR* ) , 
Office of Clothing (Ssu-i ssw F124 FJ) , Office of Adornments (Ssu- 
shih ssu ®I#i®) ) , and Office of Regalia (Ssu-chang ssu FI{t *) . 

The relatively few eunuchs whom T“ai-tsu maintained in his 
service were organized into a Directorate of Palace Attendants 
(Nei-shih chien WA82%%). As the number of eunuchs subsequently 
increased, the agencies in which they served proliferated and 
were repeatedly reorganized.*’ After the early 1400’s there were 
twenty-four major agencies: twelve Directorates (chien §%&), 
four Offices (ssw J), and eight Bureaus (chii /). The eunuchs 
had ranks equivalent to civil service ranks, but they ranged only 
from 4a at the top down to 8a. The ranking eunuchs were 


“SIn the following description no mention will be made of the numerous changes 
in institutional terminology made by the ill-fated and short-lived second Ming Emperor, 
Hui-ti (1398-1402), who tried to reconstitute the idealized governmental system 
described in the ancient work Chou-li i. All his changes were immediately rescinded 
by his successor, Ch‘eng-tsu. 

*° MS 74.82a-33b; MSHU 21.283-286; HTK 56.3315. 

“7 MS 74.24a-82a, 304.la-2a; MSHU 66.1335-36, 158.3109-10; MHY 39.17b-21b; 
CMMYL 6; HTK 56.8813-14; Ting I, op. cit. 
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Directors (t‘ai-chien AK) in the Directorates, with 4a rank; and 
of these the head of the Directorate of Ceremonial (ssu-li chien 
2%) became unchallenged chief of the palace staff. It was 
from this post that eunuch dictators emerged: 

Other eunuch Directorates were concerned with staff surveil- 
lance, utensils, ceremonial equipment, apparel, documents, stables, 
foodstuffs, seals, etc. Offices were in charge of providing fuel, 
music, paper, and baths. The Bureaus were responsible for 
weapons, silverwork, laundering, headgear, bronzework, textile 
manufacture, wineries, and gardens. 

“Besides these major eunuch agencies, there were literally dozens 
of granaries, storehouses, craft shops, and similar establishments 
within the palace that were directed and staffed by eunuchs. The 
Palace Treasury (Nei-fu MAF) was an important charge\ 

In 1420 a eunuch agency called the Eastern Depot (Twung- 
ch‘ang 3ERK) was established as a kind of imperial secret service 
headquarters) It was given the responsibility of investigating 
treasonable offenses: it cooperated with imperial guardsmen in 
exercising extensive judicial and punitive powers, and it became 
an organ of totalitarian terrorism in the latter half of the Ming 
period. The eunuch Director of Ceremonial normally controlled 
concurrently the Eastern Depot or its later counterpart, the 
Western Depot (Hsi-ch‘ang PAF) . 

Eventually eunuchs were dispatched throughout the empire 
to supervise military operations, command troops, supervise tax 
collections, etc., with a bewildering variety of special designations. 
For example, eunuchs came to be Grand Commandants (shou-pei 
“(fi ) at Nanking and Grand Defenders (chen-shou #i*F) in 
Provinces and strategic locations. By the seventeenth century, 
eunuch armies trained within the palace and eunuch supervisors 
of every imaginable sort harassed the officialdom\, 

Several civil service agencies were also directly concerned with 
the activities of the imperial household and of the imperial clan. 
One of these was the Seal Office (Shang-pao ssu #8), under 
the direction of a Chief Minister (ch‘ing #, rank 5a), which 
cooperated with the respective eunuch agencies in preparing, 
maintaining, and utilizing the various imperial seals, tallies, and 
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stamps.** Others were the Administration Offices (Chang-shih ssu 
$e 3) ) created to supervise each of the Princely Establishments 
(Wang-fu Hf). Every such Administration Office was staffed 
by some thirty civil service officials appointed by the central 
government. Their chief was an Administrator (chang-shih R# ; 
rank 5a), who was general adviser to his Prince and handled all 
his relations with the central government. More than that, the 
Administrator was a most handy scapegoat; it was specifically 
prescribed that if his Prince committed an offense, the Ad- 
ministrator was to be punished.*° 

Records of all matters pertaining to the imperial clansmen— 
births, deaths, marriages, posthumous titles, ete—were main- 
tained by a special agency called the Imperial Clan Court (T7’sung- 
jen fu a AFF). The imperial genealogy (yii-tieh EMR) was in 
its care. The Director (tsung-jen ling 4*) , Vice Directors (tsung- 
cheng *1E) , and Associates (tsung-jen) of this Court were gener- 
ally Imperial Princes, the Consorts of Imperial Princesses, or 
ennobled relatives by marriage of the emperor, but they con- 
currently held 1a civil service rank. Eventually many of their 
functions were transferred to the Ministry of Rites in the outer 
court.*° 

Education of the Heir Apparent was a matter of special con- 
cern, not only to the imperial household, but to the government 
as a whole; and a special Supervisorate of Imperial Instruction 
(Chan-shih fu f#3#%) existed for this purpose. It was staffed 
with a Grand Supervisor of Instruction (chan-shih, rank 3a) , 
two Junior Supervisors of Instruction (shao “ chan-shih, rank 
4a), and many lesser officials. Subordinate to this agency were 
two Directories of Instruction (Ch‘un-fang #43), one of the 
left and one of the right, and a Library (Ssu-ching chii F&I). 
Civil officials with scholarly reputations were normally sought 


“8 MS 74.9a-lla; MSHU 66.1315-16; TMHT 222; MHY 39.2a-8a; CMMYL 26. 

“° MS 75.7a-9a; MSHU 66.1337-38; MHY 40.2b-5b; HTK 58.3337. 

5° MS 72.2b; MSHU 65.1290-91; TMHT 1; MHY 29.1a-lb; CMMYL 29. Until 
1889 this office was called the T‘ai-tsung cheng-yiian KFEB , the Yiian dynasty 


name. 
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for appointments to this agency, which were functional and not 
merely honorific.” 

An auxiliary Seal Office, Imperial Clan Court, and Supervisorate 
of Imperial Instruction existed at Nanking. 


VI. The Central Administration 


From the beginning the Ming government manifested a func- 
tional differentiation among the fields of general administration, 
surveillance, and military command. As had been the case in the 
Yiian dynasty, the governmental structure was always divided 
into administrative, surveillant, and military hierarchies; but the 
division was not a neat one, and there was much overlapping of 
functions. In general, the top-level administrative agencies tended 
to serve as a coordinating center for all three hierarchies. 


1. From Secretariat to Grand Secretariat 


In the busy process of conquering China, T“ai-tsu did not 
indulge in institutional experiments.’ Despite his avowed aim of 
obliterating the evidences of Mongol occupation and restoring 
the practices of the T‘ang period, he was content to create a 
governmental framework on the Yiian model that was at hand. 
He made no attempt to resurrect the long-dead T‘ang Council of 
State or the integrated complex of Secretariat, Chancellery, and 
Department of State Affairs associated with it. Rather, at the 
top level of his administrative hierarchy he placed a Mongol-style, 
unitary Secretariat. 

The early Ming Secretariat (Chung-shu sheng P##4%4 )*? had 
a staff of numerous officials led by two Chief Councilors (ch‘eng- 
hsiang 74H, rank 1a; originally called hsiang-kuo *HE1 and 
popularly called tsai-hsiang #48, “ Prime Ministers”). The two 
Chief Councilors were differentiated as being “of the left” 
(senior) and “of the right” (junior). To these posts T‘ai-tsu 
appointed two of his most trusted lieutenants, Li Shan-chang 


** MS 73.17a-19b; MSHU 65.1308; TMHT 216.4313-15; MHY 35.9b-13b; CMMYL 
33; HTK 58.3335-36. 
°° MS 72.4b-5b; HTK 51.8252. 
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43245 and Hsii Ta #R. Administrative details were entrusted 
to numerous subordinate agencies within the Secretariat, of which 
the most important were six Ministries (see section VI 2 below) . 

This administrative structure lasted only until 1380. By that 
time ministerial authority had become concentrated in the hands 
of one Chief Councilor, Hu Wei-yung #HEMf . /T‘ai-tsu seems to 
have considered such a concentration of authority in ministerial 
hands a serious threat to his own status. He put Hu to death 
on a charge of plotting rebellion and completely shattered the 
unitary administrative structure by abolishing the superstructure 
of the Secretariat Not only did he thus eradicate the posts of 
Chief Councilors; he left an admonition for his successors that 
anyone who proposed the reestablishment of Chief Councilors 
must be put to death. 

Abolition of the Secretariat superstructure left top-level ad- 
ministrative authority divided functionally among the six formerly 
subordinate Miiistries.. The Emperor himself was the sole superior 
coordinator and was thus directly in control of all governmental 
affairs. 

The new administrative structure had distinct advantages from 
the Emperor’s point of view. Besides discouraging dictatorial aspira- 
tions among officials, it could be expected to provide the Emperor 
with relatively unedited and presumably more reliable information 
about conditions in his empire. But it had serious practical diffi- 
culties. Chief of these was the fact that its successful functioning 
depended upon vigorous and conscientious activity on the part 
of the Emperor himself. Not all Emperors could be expected 
to tolerate the burden of details that it imposed on them. In 
one ten-day period late in T“ai-tsu’s reign 1,660 documents 
dealing with 3,391 separate matters are reported to have been 
presented for imperial decision.** Such a burden of details made 
secretarial assistance imperative; and out of the imperial reliance 
on secretarial assistance eventually developed a new top-level 


58 MS 72.5b. 

** Tai-tsu shih-lu 165.3a. CMMYL 25.2b reports 1,660 memorials and 3,291 matters. 
Apparently at third hand, Ch‘ien Mu in his Chung-kuo li-tai cheng-chih te-shih, p. 79, 
reports 1,160 memorials and 3,291 matters. 
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coordinating agency, popularly called the Grand Secretariat\ 
(Nei-ko PIPH) .°° 

This institution grew haphazardly out of the Hanlin Academy 
(see section VI 3 below) , which had been created at the beginning 
of the dynasty to provide literary and scholarly services for the 
court), The Academy was expanded in 1382 to include several 
Grand Secretaries (ta hsiieh-shih K®£, rank 5a) who assisted 
with the education of the Heir Apparent and served as general 
consultants to the throne. Later, Ch‘eng-tsu began to utilize 
Grand Secretaries in processing his administrative paperwork, and 
by the 1420’s the Grand Secretaries were beginning to play a 
dominant executive role in the government.” 

Grand Secretaries, nominally subordinate to the Hanlin Acad- 
emy, were assigned for duty to designated buildings within the 
imperial palace: four Pavilions (the Chung-chi tien "PER ,°" 
the Chien-chi #t# tien,®* the Wen-hua 3C## ticn, and the Wu-ying 
3X ¥E tien) and two Halls (the Wen-yiian x "© ™ fond the 
Tung ko 38PJ). All six posts were’ not always jut the 
number of functioning Grand Secretaries seldom fell UW. w three’, 
Until the middle of the sixteenth century Ming documents identi- 
fied them by their palace assignments—for example, as Wen-hua 
Pavilion Grand Secretary; only thereafter did documents formalize 
the collective term “Grand Secretariat ”. (Nei-ko), which had 
been used informally since the reign of Ch‘eng-tsu. 

The rise of Grand Secretaries to recognized administrative 
authority was facilitated in 1424, when Emperor Jen-tsung (1424- 
25) gave his Grand Secretaries substantive appointments as high- 
ranking officials of regular administrative agencies, relegating 


*5 For general information on the Grand Secretariat, see MS 72.4a-6a; MSHU 
65.1304-06; MHY 29-30; CMMYL 923-24; HTK 52.3259-61; Kao I-han 3; — WS 
Chung-kuo nei-ko chih-tu ti yen-ko FP BQ PORAHIREAY YS (Shanghai, 1934), 
pp. 24-26; and Tilemann Grimm, “Das Neiko der Ming-Zeit von den Anfangen bis 
1506,” Oriens Extremus, vol. 1, no. 2 (1954), pp. 189-177. 

°° MS 72.1a-2a. 

*7 Until the middle of the sixteent’: century the Chung-chi tien was called Hua-kai 
tien HEG RM . 

*°Until the middle of the sixteenth century, the Chien-chi tien was called the 


Chin-shen tien i Sy WR . 
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their Hanlin posts to the status of concurrent appointments, To 
make their prestige even more secure, he also appointed them to 
the top-ranking, non-functional civil service posts of Grand Pre- 
~ ceptor, etc. Thenceforth throughout the Ming period the men 
who were actually functioning as Grand Secretaries had their low 
Hanlin rank (5a) effectively obscured in this way; they always 
took precedence over other civil service officials by virtue of their 
high-ranking status among the Three Dukes or the Three Soli- 
taries and their substantive (though in reality nominal) appoint- 
ments in the administrative hierarchy, ordinarily as Ministers or 
Vice Ministers in one of the Ministries. 

The association of the Grand Secretaries with the Hanlin 
Academy embarrassed them in their relations with the administra- 
tive hierarchy./The men who served as functioning Ministers or 
Vice Ministers in the Ministries were normally men of long 
administrative experience, not only in the capital, but in the 
Provinces as well. But the men selected to be Grand Secretaries 
almost invariably rose through a succession of Hanlin post. 
broken if at all by an appointment in some service or ceremonial 
agency such as the Ministry of Rites. Top graduates of the civil 
examinations were regularly given Hanlin appointments, and they 
rose steadily through Hanlin ranks into the Grand Secretariat. 
To officials of the administrative hierarchy, this meant that the 
Grand Secretaries were representatives and spokesmen of the 
inner court, not of the outer court with which they themselves 
were identified. That is, the Grand Secretariat was considered 
an instrument of imperial authority, not of ministerial or bureau- 
cratic authority. Asrand Secretaries, in consequence, often found 
themselves in the uneasy roles of mediators trusted by neither 
the Emperors whom they served nor the officialdom which they 
aspired to lead\ They were not comparable to the Prime Ministers 
(tsai-hsiang) of old, who had been the clear symbols and instru- 
ments of ministerial authority in its inevitable conflict with 
imperial authority.°° 

The Grand Secretaries attended and counseled the Emperor, 


°° Cf. Ch‘ien Mu, Chung-kuo li-tai cheng-chih te-shih, pp. 79-85. 
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remonstrated with him, screened documents submitted to him 
from all governmental agencies, and drafted the imperial rescripts 
in which decisions were promulgated. (See section X below.) 
Some senior Grand Secretaries (popularly called shou-fu 48 ) 
such as Chang Chii-cheng %/&1E (1525-82) were able to domi- 
nate the whole governmental mechanism.“But they did so by 
sheer force of personality, augmented by inner-court alliances 
with currently favored eunuchs) Their domination was not in- 
herent in their institutional status, but transcended it. As one 
seventeenth-century Grand Secretary lamented, “Lacking the 
legitimate authority of a tsai-hsiang, I yet bear the responsibility 
of a tsai-hsiang.” © 

The Grand Secretaries did not have a staff of subordinates, 
but they were served by a Central Drafting Office (Chung-shu 
k‘o ‘P#¥#t) , which in early Ming had been a part of the Secre- 
tariat. This agency consisted of an unprescribed, but apparently 
rather large, number of Drafters (chung-shu she-jen @A , rank 
7b) .°* Men admitted to the civil service on the basis of hereditary 
privilege were often appointed to these positions. 


2. The Ministries 


Whereas the Grand Secretariat was essentially a coordinating 
agency, the Ministries (pu #8) were direct administrative organs 


°° Hsi-tsung shih-lu 3&3 ZR (1940 photolithographic reprint), 22.25b. 

®1 MS 74.18a-15a; MSHU 66.1317; TMHT 212.4933-37, MHY 39.3a-6b; CUMYL 
98; HTK 52.3267. 

°2Tn writings about the Ch‘ing period it has become customary to refer to the pu 
as Boards rather than as Ministries and to their ranking officials as Presidents rather 
than as Ministers. This practice is apparently based on the conviction **-+ the 
structure of authority within the pu was collegial and not hierarchical. The term 
“Board” normally connotes a group of persons who share equally in the group’s 
authority and responsibility. In reference to the Ch‘ing system, which carefully 
balanced Manchu against Chinese personnel, the term may indeed be preferable. 
Whether routine administration within a Ming pu was collegial or hierarchical in 
character is perhaps as yet debatable, but my own work in Ming materials has given 
me the clear impression that the solitary highest-ranking official in the Ming pu 
could be held responsible for the activities of the whole agency and did have a 
significant degree of authority over other officials of the agency. I therefore greatly 
prefer the terms “Ministry” and “Minister” in reference to the Ming period. For 
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and formed the core of the administrative hierarchy. They were 
functionally differentiated. In the original Secretariat there were 
four Ministries, charged respectively with financial affairs, cere- 
’ monial matters, judicial matters, and public works.* But as 
early as 1368 the number was increased to six, and it remained the 
same thereafter. There were a Ministry of Personnel (Li-pu 
SEPP), a Ministry of Revenue (Hu-pu Fh) , a Ministry of Rites 
(Li-pu it##S), a Ministry of War (Ping-pu 3&#b), a Ministry of 
Justice (Hsing-pu Wi), and a Ministry of Works (Kung-pu 
Li). 

Each Ministry was controlled by one Minister (shang-shu 
3 ) , whose rank rose from 3a to 2a in 1380, when the Ministries 
became independent following abolition of the Secretariat. Each 
Minister was assisted by one Vice Minister (shih-lang f#838 , rank 
3a). The detailed business of the Ministries was carried on in 
a variable number of subordinate Bureaus (ch‘ing-li ssu T4324) ) , 
each staffed by one or more Directors (lang-chung BSP, rank 
5a), Vice Directors (yiian-wai-lang RYBB, rank 5b), and Secre- 
taries (chu-shi, == 3+, rank 6a). For routine services within the 
Ministry, each included a General Services Office (Ssu-wu t‘ing 
)% HE) under the direction of two Office Managers (ssu-wu, 
rank 9b); and the Ministries of Revenue and Justice included, 
in addition, Record Offices (Chao-mo so #R EFT). Some Minis- 
tries directly control.zd other kinds of subordinate agencies, and 
some also supervised related but autonomous agencies. 

The Ministry of Personnel was in general charge of the appoint- 
ments, merit ratings, promotions, and demotions of all civil 
officials and lesser functionaries as well as matters concerning 
noble and honorific titles.°* These responsibilities were divided 
among four Bureaus: Bureau of Appointments (Wen-hsiian 303% 
ch‘ing-li ssu), Bureau of Honors (Yen-feng 53 ch‘ing-li ssu) , 


an analysis of the career aspects of ministerial positions, see O. Berkelbach van der 
Sprenkel, “High Officials.of the Ming: A Note on the -CJp4F 3 Ch‘i Ch‘ing Nien 
Piao of the Ming History,” BSOAS 14(1952) 87-114. 

°8 MS 72.10a. 

** MS 72.6a-1la; MSHU 65.1291-92; TMHT 2-13; MHY 31.la-14a; CMMYL 34; 
ATK 453.3272-73. 
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Bureau of Records (Chi-hsiin 7#8) ch‘ing-li ssu) , and Bureau of 
Evaluations (K‘ao-kung #3 ch‘ing-li ssu). So great was the 
prestige of personnel procedures that the Minister of Personnel 
was generally recognized as the chief of the various Ministers. 

The Ministry of Revenue was responsible for the census of 
population and of cultivated lands, the assessment and collection 
of taxes, and the handling of government revenues.* Within this 
Ministry responsibility was not delegated on the basis of func- 
tional jurisdictions, as was the case in the Ministry of Personnel, 
but on the basis of territorial jurisdictions. There were thirteen 
Bureaus, each bearing the name of one Province and carrying on 
all’ Ministry business related to that Province. Prescribed seg- 
ments of the Metropolitan Areas were assigned arbitrarily to the 
various Bureaus, supplementing their provincial jurisdictions. 
Within each Bureau there was a functional differentiation of 
responsibilities among four Sections: a Statistics Section (Min-k‘o 
FF), a General Accounts Section (Tu-chih-k'o HEX#Ft), a 
Special Accounts Section (Chin-k‘o “#) , and a Granary Section 
(Ts‘ang-k'o BF) . 

Directly subordinate to the Ministry of Revenue were a Super- 
intendency of Paper Currency (Pao-ch‘ao ti-chii ssu HBS A ), 
an Office of Currency Supply (Ch‘ao-chih chit #89) , an Office 
of Plate Engraving (Yin-ch‘ao chii FN%$/) , and numerous store- 
houses (k‘u Hi) and granaries (ts‘ang #). Directly attached to 
the Ministry, also, were twelve domestic Custom Houses (ch‘ao- 
kuan #11) , which collected transit duties on all shipping utilizing 
the Grand Canal. These gave the central government one category 
of tax revenues that did not pass through the hands of provincial 
authorities. 

The Ministry of Rites was concerned with state ceremonies, 
rituals, and sacrifices and also the reception of envoys from 
tributary states. Like the Ministry of Personnel, it had four 
functionally-differentiated Bureaus: Bureau of Ceremonies (I- 


°° MS 72.1la-16a; MSHU 65.1292-98; TMHT 14-42; MHY 31.14b-22a; CMMYL 
35-38; HTK 53.3274-75. 

°° MS 72.16b-20b; MSHU 65.1293-95; TMHT 43-117; MHY 31.26a-30b; CMMYL 
39-41; HTK 53.3276-77. 
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chih ill ch‘ing-li ssu), Bureau of Sacrifices (Tz‘u-chi id 
ch‘ing-li ssu) , Bureau of Receptions (Chu-k‘o £4 ch‘ing-li ssu) , 
and Bureau of Provisions (Ching-shan *al¥§ ch‘ing-li ssu). Directly 
' subordinate to the Ministry were a Messenger Office (Hsing-jen 
ssu 4574) 7 an Office of Seal Engraving (Chu-yin chit $4 FIA ) , 
and an Office of Music (Chiao-fang ssu @ij #)) 

Closely related to and indirectly subordinate to the Ministry 
of Rites were several service and ceremonial agencies. One of the 
most important of these was the Court of Imperial Sacrifices 
(T‘ai-ch‘ang ssu A ) °° in general charge of sacrificial rites 
and music, under a Chief Minister (ch‘ing #), rank 3a), two Vice 
Ministers (shao-ch‘ing 279}, rank 4a), and two Assistant Minis- 
ters (ssu-ch‘eng #2 , rank 6a) . Directly subordinate to the Court 
of Imperial Sacrifices, in turn, were a College of Translators 
(Ssu-i kuan PORE), which dealt with communications to and 
from tributary states,’° and a Music and Dance Office (Shen-yiieh 
kuan ih S$8iR) 

Two other Courts were also under the supervision of the Min- 
istry of Rites: the Court of Imperial Entertainments (Kwang-lu 
ssu JGR), which provided the drinks and delicacies required 
for sacrifices, ceremonial banquets, etc.; ** and the Court of State 
Ceremonial (Hung-lu ssu ¥8il=¥), which was concerned with the 
ritual aspects of all state functions.”* Each was directed by a 
Chief Minister (ch‘ing, rank 3b and 4a, respectively) . 


°? MS 74.15a-b; MSHU 66.1317; TMHT 117.2444-45; MHY $9.6b-8b; CMMYL 61; 
HTK 56.3312. 

°§ MS 74.23b. 

*° MS 74.1b-3b; MSHU 66.1312-18; TMHT 215; MHY 38.la-4b; CMMYL 51-52; 
HTK 55.3296-97. 

7 MS 74.3a-3b; Ssu-i kuan tse-li DG ee Bis BPI (Kyoto reprint, 1928); Norman 
Wild, “ Materials for the Study of the Ssii I Kuan,” BSOAS 11 (1943-1946) .617-640; 
and Paul Pelliot, “Le Sseu-yi-kouan et le Houei-t‘ong-kouan,” TP 38 (1948) .207-290. 
Until 1496 the College of Translators was directly controlled by the Hanlin Academy. 
Thereafter it was managed by a Vice Minister of the Court of Imperial Sacrifices 
but remained subject to some Hanlin supervision. 

71 MS 74.22b-23a; HTK 61.3363. 

"8? MS 74.4a-5b; MSHU 66.1314; TMHT 217; MHY $8.4b-9a; CMMYL 27; HTK 
55.3297-98. 

"* MS 74.7b-9a; MSHU 66.1815; TMHT 219; MHY 39.la-2a; CMMYL 60; HTK 
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The Ministry of Rites was also responsible for the regulation 
of the Buddhist and Taoist priesthoods, through a Central 
Buddhist Registry (Seng-lu ssu f#8k*]) and a Central Taoist 
Registry (Tao-lu ssu 49%") ) in the capital. The state recognized 
and assigned to these two agencies two Buddhist Patriarchs 
(shan-shih #1£) and two Taoist Patriarchs (cheng-i JE—), 
giving them nominal 6a civil service rank without stipends. The 
registries were required to examine and certify all Buddhist and 
Taoist priests in the empire.” 

The Ministry of War was responsible for military administra- 
tion in general—the appointments, promotions, and demotions of 
military personnel; the maintenance of military installations, 
equipment and weapons; the operation of the postal system, etc.” 
It had four functionally differentiated Bureaus: Bureau of Per- 
sonnel (Wu-hsiian 3% ch‘ing-li ssu), Bureau of Operations (Chih- 
fang RAF ch‘ing-li ssu), Bureau of Equipment (Ch‘e-chia Hi% 
ch‘ing-li ssw), and Bureau of Provisions (Wu-k‘u KH ch‘ing-li 
ssu). Directly subordinate to the. Ministry was a College of 
Interpreters (Hui-t‘ung kuan fF fi), which was actually a state 
hostelry for envoys from tributary nations.” Under the Ministry’s 
indirect supervision was a Court of the Imperial Stud (T7'ai-p‘u ssu 
AEF ) , which directed a number of horse pasturages throughout 
the empire and had branches (Hsing 47 t‘ai-p‘u ssu) in Shansi 
and Shensi and in the frontier areas of Kansu and Liaotung.” 
Also under the supervision of the Ministry were four Pasturage 
Offices (Yiian-ma ssu 38 %5¥ ) , one in the Northern Metropolitan 
Area, one in Liaotung, and two in Kansu, with functions com- 
parable to, and perhaps overlapping, those of the Branch Courts 
of the Imperial Stud.” 


55.8802. This agency was called Shih-i ssu ea a and then Tien-t‘ing i-li ssu ERE 
ei Fa) prior to adoption of the name Hung-lu ssu in 1397. 

4 MS 74.22b-23b; MSHU 66.1834; TMHT 226.4435-87; MHY 39.14b-17a; HTK 
61.3363. 

7° MS 72.20b-24b; MSHU 65.1295-97; TMHT 118-158; MHY 82.la-7a; CMMYL 
42-43; HTK 53.3278-79. " 

7°See Paul Pelliot, op. cit. TMHT 145.1937-40. 

77 MS 74.5b-7b, 75.15b-16a; MSHU 66.1314-15, 1325; TMHT 218; MHY 38.9a-15b; 
CMMYL 53; HTK 55.3300. 

78 MS 75.16a-17a; MSHU 66.1325; MHY 38.15b-16b; HTK 55.3300-01. 
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The Ministry of Justice supervised judicial and penal pro- 
cesses.” It was organized on the pattern of the Ministry of 
Revenue, with thirteen Bureaus, one for each Province. It worked 
closely with, but had no supervisory jurisdiction over, the Censor- 
ate and the Grand Court of Revision (see section VIII 4 below) . 

The Ministry of Works was in charge of government construc- 
tion projects, the conscription of artisans and laborers for periodic 
state service, the manufacture of government equipment, the 
maintenance of waterways and roads, the standardization of 
weights and measures, and the exploitation of what were con- 
sidered to be national resources—mountains, marshes, lakes, 
rivers, etc.®° It had four Bureaus: Bureau of Construction (Ying- 
shan #38 ch‘ing-li ssw) , Bureau of Forestry and Crafts (Yi-heng 
IR® ch‘ing-li ssw) , Bureau of Irrigation and Transportation (T'u- 
shui @87K ch‘ing-li ssu), and Bureau of State Lands (7“un-t‘ien 
HA ch‘ing-li ssu) . In addition, it had a large variety of subsidiary 
warehouses, supply agencies, and manufacturies (for textiles, 
metalwork, leatherwork, saddlery, paints, etc.), an Armory 
(Chiin-chi chit 2B), a Mint (Pao-yiian chii VID), and 
numerous Offices of Produce Levies (Ch‘ou-fen chit th?) 
scattered throughout the empire. The Offices of Produce Levies, 
which were orginally attached to the Ministry of Revenue but 
in 1471 were transferred to the Ministry of Works, levied a tax, 
normally in kind, on all forest products, which contributed toward 
the ship-construction needs of the Ministry. 


3. Service Agencies 


These functioning administrative agencies in the central govern- 
ment were complemented by several autonomous service agencies. 
One of the most vital of these was an Office of Transmission 


7° MS 72.25a-28a; MSHU 65.1297-98; TMHT 159-180; MHY $2.10a-14b; CMM ru 
44-45; HTK 53.3280-81. Until 13890 the Ministry of Justice was divided into four 
functional Bureaus: Bureau of Supervision (Tswng-pu Katy ), Bureau of Review 
(Pi-pu HEB), Bureau of Prisons (Tu-kuan-pu Ma). and Bureau of Frontier 
Control (Ssu-men-pu ¥] PY Hp). 

8° MS 72.28a-82a; MSHU 65.1298-13800; TMHT 181-208; MHY 32.15a-20b; CMM YL 
46-47; HTK 53.3282-83. 
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(T*ung-cheng ssu 3882%]), under a Transmission Commissioner 
t‘ung-cheng shih t#, rank 3a), which was a kind of message 
center for'the central government. It processed all communica- 
tions among the various agencies of the capital and between them 
and the various provincial authcrities.** 

The Hanlin Academy (Han-lin yiian @*kBE), under a Chan- 
cellor (hsiieh-shih &-E, rank 5a) , provided literary and scholarly 
assistance of all kinds to the Emperor and the court.’ Its per- 
sonnel drafted and polished proclamations and other state docu- 
ments, compiled imperially sponsored histories and other works, 
read and explained the classics and histories to the Emperor, and 
participated in state ceremonies and to some extent in govern- 
mental deliberations. Its personnel included Readers-in-Waiting 
(shih-tu hsiieh-shih f¥it-t), Expositors-in-Waiting (shih- 
chiang f¥i hsiieh-shih) , Erudites of the Five Classics (wu-ching 
po-shih ##EtE) , and a special group of Historiographers (shih- 
kuan ‘2’). Top-ranking doctoral graduates in the civil exami- 
nations were normally appointed to historiographic positions as 
compilers (either hsiu-chuan 4 or pien-hsiu #ifE), and other 
new Doctors were often assigned as observers (kuan-cheng #4& ) 
with the title of Hanlin Bachelors (shu-chi-shih BEVi-L) .*° 

Service agencies also included a Directorate of Astronomy 
(Chiin-t‘ien chien KR) , which conducted astronomical obser- 
vations, forecast weather conditions, interpreted natural phe- 
nomena, fixed the calendar, etc.; ** a Directorate of Imperial Parks 
(Shang-lin-yiian chien --*®K#R%), in control of parks, gardens, 
menageries, etc., in the capital; *° and an Imperial Academy of 


Medicine (T“ai-i yiian APEBE ) .* 


*! MS 73.18b-15a; MSHU 65.1802-083; TMHT 212; MHY 35.la-38a; CMMYL 49; 
HTK 56.3320-21. 

®2 MS 73.19b-22b; MSHU 65.1306-08; TMHT 221; MHY 35.13b-17b, 36.1la-5b; 
CMMYL 32; HTK 54.3290-92. 

88 MS 70.4b-5a. 

®* MS 74.15b-18a; MSHU 66.1318-19; TMHT 228; MHY 39.8b-10a; CMMYL 58-59; 
HTK 56.3307-08. 

85 MS 74.19b-20a; MSHU 66.1319; TMHT 225.4427-31; MHY 39.11b-12b; CMM YL 
62; HTK 56.3320. 

8° MS 74.18a-19b; MSHU 66.1317-18; TMHT 224. MHY 39.10a-lla; CMMYL 57; 
HTK 56.3319-20. 
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The highest-level educational institution in the empire was the 
National University (Kuo-tzu chien BAF or Kuo-tzw hsiieh 
&, commonly referred to as the T“ai-hsiieh K®) *" It was sup- 
ported and controlled by the government, and its staff members 
were all civil officials. The National University dictated educa- 
tional policy for all state-supported local schools, but in addition 
it was itself a functioning center of instruction and study, with 
a regular schedule of examinations. Head of the University was 
a Chancellor (chi-chiu 48/4, rank 4b), who was assisted by a 
Director of Studies (ssu-yeh “3, rank 6a). There were a Dis- 
ciplinary Office (Sheng-ch‘ien t‘ing #B&H8) with a Proctor (chien- 
ch‘eng 7%, rank 8a); an Office of Erudites (Po-shih ting {@ 
- BB) , with Erudites of the Five Classics (wu-ching po-shih, rank 
8b) ; and six Colleges (t‘ang “), with a total of thirty-two In- 
structors (chu-chiao WR, rank 8b; hsiieh-cheng PIE, rank 9a; 
and hsiieh-lu 8k , rank 9b) . 

All major agencies of the central administration were dupli- 
cated at Nanking except the Grand Secretariat and its subordinate 
Central Drafting Office. 


VII. The Local Administration 


1. The Provincial Level 


The Branch Secretariats (Hsing chung-shu sheng) that T<ai- 
tsu established to govern areas distant from his capital as these 
were subordinated to his rule, were organized on the pattern of 
the metropolitan Secretariat, but they did not duplicate the top- 
level Secretariat positions of Chief Councilors (ch‘eng-hsiang) . 
Rather, each Branch Secretariat was under the control of a Chief 
Administrator (p‘ing-chang cheng-shih #4, rank 1b), 
assisted by two Vice Administrators (ch‘eng %, rank 2a) and one 
Assistant Administrator (ts‘an-chih cheng-shih BABKF, rank 
2b) —all titles borrowed from the structure of the metropolitan 


*? MS 73.22b-24b, 69.1b-12b; MSHU 62, 66.1311-12; TMHT 220; MHY 37.9a-15b, 
25.la-12a; CMM YL 54; HTK 47, 56.8309. 
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Secretariat. The Branch Secretariats were in general charge of 
all governmental matters in their provincial jurisdictions. 

This unitary organization of provincial government was de- 
stroyed even before the central government was fragmented. In 
1376 the twelve existing Branch Secretariats were abolished. 
Direction of provincial military matters was yielded to Regional 
Military Commissions (see section IX 1 below), which had 
first been established the year before; and for general administra- 
tion there were created new Provincial Administration Offices, of 
lower rank and less authority than the old Branch Secretariats. 

Together with a pre-existing Provincial Surveillance Office (see 
section VIII 3 below), the Provincial Administration Office and 
the Regional Military Commission formed a triad of autonomous 
agencies concerned with provincial government, commonly called 
“ the three provincial offices ” (san-ssu = J). In such a disunited 
structure, no one man had the authority of a provincial governor. 

Just as the Ming government responded to the need for co- 
ordination in the central administration by developing a make- 
shift institution into a Grand Secretariat, it responded to the 
equally obvious need for coordination in provincial administration 
by developing a makeshift institution into provincial governor- 
ships.*® T“ai-tsu once sent his Heir Apparent to “tour and 
soothe ” (hsiin-fu S#®) Shensi. With this as a precedent, Ch‘eng- 
tsu in 1421 sent a total of twenty-six high-ranking capital officials 
out to tour various parts of the empire, “ pacifying and soothing ” 
(an-fu %&#) the troops and the populace. In subsequent years 
high-ranking ministerial and censorial officials were often sent 
out to act as imperial delegates in designated areas, in some 
cases “ touring and inspecting” (hsiin-shih XSi) and in others, 
when there were military crises, serving as Grand Defenders 
(chen-shou StF ) . 

Beginning in 1430, the sending of metropolitan dignitaries on 
such temporary commissions fell into a stable pattern. “ Touring 


88 MS 75.10a-b. 

*° On the evolution of Grand Coordinators and Supreme Commanders, see MS 73.1b, 
6a-18b; MSHU 65.1301-02; TMHT 209.4155-65; MHY 34.6a-18a; CUMYL 48.28b-27a; 
HTK 54. 
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Pacifiers ” (hsiin-fu) began to appear as resident coordinators in 
the various Provinces and, in addition, in special frontier zones 
and other strategic places, with indefinite tenure extending some- 
times to ten or even to twenty years. Their title might be ren- 
dered Grand Coordinator or, in the case of a territorial juris- 
diction corresponding to a Province, Provincial Governor. Such 
an official generally supervised the governing of the territory 
under his jurisdiction. In a Province, he “controlled” (chieh- 
chih itil) the triad of provincial authorities. Once each year, 
as a rule, he was expected to travel to the capital to report and 
deliberate on current affairs. 

The Grand Coordinator was concerned with both civil and 
military affairs, as local circumstances demanded. When military 
affairs were a significant element in his jurisdiction, he was desig- 
nated Grand Coordinator and Concurrent Superintendent of Mili- 
tary Affairs (Hsiin-fu chien t‘i-tu chiin-wu SRREEEF ) . In 
an area where there was also a specially delegated high-ranking 
military officer called Regional Commander (see section IX 2 
below), he was designated Grand Coordinator and Concurrent 
Associate in Military Affairs (Hsiin-fu chien tsan-li chiin-wu 
Wf Se FF BLAZE or some variant) . 

Grand Coordinators came to be delegated to every Province— 
to Chekiang, Honan, Shantung, Hukwang, Szechwan, Kiangsi, 
Shansi, and Shensi in the early 1430’s; to Yunnan in 1444; to 
Kweichow in 1449; to Kwangtung irregularly until 1566 (then 
abolished in 1570); to Kwangsi irregularly until 1569; and to 
Fukien in 1556. Others were assigned to other specially defined 
territories—in 1497 the area of Nan-kan #8, the rugged terrain 
in which the three Provinces Kwangtung, Kiangsi, and Hukwang 
converged, far from any one of the three provincial headquarters; 
and in 1597 the area around T‘ien-chin K# (Tientsin), the 
strategic coastal area near Peking. In addition, Grand Coordi- 
nators were assigned to vital areas along the northern frontier; 
from west to east: Kansu in 1435, Ning-hsia #32 in 1436, Yen- 
sui 3€# in 1435, Hsiian-fu HH in 1436, the area of Pao-ting 
fR7%E (the northwestern portion of the Northern Metropolitan 
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Area) in 1472, the area of Shun-t‘ien MAK (the northeastern 
portion of the Northern Metropolitan Area) in 1466, and Liao- 
tung in modern Manchuria in 1436. In the seventeenth century, 
when the Manchus began to press upon the Ming northern fron- 
tier, the number of Grand Coordinators bewilderingly increased.°° 

The positions of Grand Coordinators were never recognized in 
Ming times as substantive appointments. They were always 
special deputations of men who had substantive (though in this 
case nonfunctional) appointments in regular metropolitan agen- 
cies, usually as Vice Ministers in the Ministries. After 1453 they 
were regularly given nominal concurrent appointments as Vice 
Censors-in-Chief or Assistant Censors-in-Chief (see section VIII 
1 below) “so as to facilitate their affairs.” Thus endowed with 
both ministerial and censorial titles, they had overtowering 
prestige. But their formal titles were very cumbersome—. g., 
Vice Minister of War and Concurrent Vice Censor-in-Chief Serv- 
ing as Grand Coordinator of the Ning-hsia Area and Concurrent 
Associate in Military Affairs. 

The Grand Coordinator as such was not associated with any 
particular governmental agency, nor did he have a prescribed 
staff of subordinate officials. He was technically an individual 
delegate from the central government. 

Out of the Grand Coordinator system eventually there evolved 
the institution of Supreme Commanders (tsung-tu 4), or 
Viceroys. The Supreme Commander was a coordinator on an even 
larger scale, delegated on a temporary basis to deal with a par- 
ticular military emergency such as a rebellion or a foreign inva- 
sion. His purpose was to coordinate the activities of several 
Regional Commanders and Grand Coordinators, in the conviction 
that “ten shots separately aimed are not as good as one blow 
unitedly struck.” ** In 1430 one Vice Minister and in 1451 one 
Vice Censor-in-Chief were designated Supreme Commanders to 
supervise the collection and transport of rice taxes from the 
Nanking area to Peking. This became a continuing commission, 


°° For a complete list of Grand Coordinator positions, see MS 73.9a-13b. Cf. TMHT 
209.4155-65. 
*'CMMYL 48.24a. 
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involving a concurrent Grand Coordinatorship in the Huai-an 
4£# area; and at times Supreme Commanders were commissioned 
for other kinds of non-military supervision—for example, to 
supervise water control along the Yellow River. But the institu- 
tion was essentially a military one, beginning in 1441 with the 
delegation of a Minister of War as Supreme Commander of Mili- 
tary Affairs to cope with a rebellion in Yunnan. From the late 
fifteenth century on, Supreme Commanders were increasingly 
delegated. Though some became more or less permanent fixtures 
of the government, most were transitory. Their territorial juris- 
dictions were sometimes so extensive as to include five Provinces. 
At one time a single man was Supreme Commander of Kiangsi, 
Chekiang, Fukien, Hukwang, and the Southern Metropolitan 
Area; another at one time controlled Shensi, Shansi, Honan, Hu- 
kwang, and Szechwan. Frequently, a Supreme Commander was 
concurrently Grand Coordinator (or Provincial Governor) of one 
of the Provinces or other territories under his supervisory 
jurisdiction.” 

As was the case with Grand Coordinators, Supreme Com- 
manders had substantive appointments in a regular administra- 
tive agency. Usually, they were nominally Ministers of War and 
concurrent Censors-in-Chief. The full designation of a Supreme 
Commander might be a very complex one—e. g., Minister of War 
and Concurrent Censor-in-Chief Serving as Supreme Commander 
of Military Affairs in Kwangtung and Kwangsi and Concurrently 
Controlling Military Rations, Additionally in Charge of Salt 
Regulations, and Concurrently Grand Coordinator of the Kwang- 
tung Area. During the last two decades of the Ming dynasty 
Supreme Commanders proliferated remarkably. 

Under this superstructure of coordinating and supervisory per- 
sonnel, the routine management of provincial business was the 
responsibility of the Provincial Administration Office (Ch‘eng- 
hsiian pu-cheng ssu S75 4) , commonly called Pu-cheng ssu).* 
Such agencies were established in all Provinces beginning in 1376. 


*? For a complete list of Supreme Commander positions, see MS 73.6a-9a. Cf. TMHT 
209.4155-65. 
°* MS 75.1la-18a; MSHU 66.1322-28; MHY 40.5b-9a; HTK 60.3343. 
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Each was directed by two Administration Commissioners (pu- 
cheng shih 1% , rank 2b) , one of the left and one of the right, with 
the assistance of a variable number of Administration Vice Com- 
missioners (ts‘an-cheng #BW, rank 3b) and Assistant Administra- 
tion Commissioners (ts‘an-i Be, rank 4b). Sub-sections of the 
Provincial Administration Office included a Registry (Ching-li ssu 
#81 FI), a Record Office (Chao-mo so REEAT) , a Supervisorate 
of Judicial Proceedings (Li-wen so #£MIFF), and a Prison Office 
(Ssu-yii ssu F3K Fi) ) . 

The Provincial Administration Office was in charge of general 
civil administration: the census of population and lands, tax 
assessments and collections, disbursements, personnel evaluations, 
ceremonial observances, construction, water control, the flow of 
correspondence between the central government and local agencies, 
etc. For detailed supervision of the activities of lesser administra- 
tive units, the Provincial Administration Offices delegated some 
of their authority to Branch Offices (fen-ssu *J), each with an 
Administration Vice Commissioner or an Assistant Administration 
Commissioner in charge. The jurisdiction of each Branch Office 
was called a Circuit (tao 34), and the man in charge came to be 
commonly called a Circuit Intendant (tao-t‘ai 343%). There were 
many different kinds of Circuits, varying from Province to Pro- 
vince.** Some had territorial jurisdictions; that is, they exercised 
all the powers pertaining to the Provincial Administration Office 
within limited geographical areas. Others had functional juris- 
dictions; that is, the geographical spheres of their authority were 
unlimited, being coterminous with the Province itself, but their 
authority was limited to specific functions. Inasmuch as the 
Metropolitan Areas surrounding Peking and Nanking lacked 
Provincial Administration Offices, those in the adjacent Provinces, 
through Branch Offices, shared among them the provincial-level 
supervision of the Metropolitan Areas. 

Each Province included from three to eight General Adminis- 
tration Circuits (Fen-shou tao 2°*FiH) , each designated by the 
name of the geographical area to which its authority was limited. 


** MS 75.12b-13a. 
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Thus, for example, the Kiangsi Provincial Administration Office 
had a Nan-jui 4% Circuit with headquarters at the provincial 
capital, Nan-ch‘ang 1G, in north central Kiangsi; a Hu-tung 
WIE Circuit with headquarters at Kuang-hsin J#{5 in northeast 
Kiangsi; a Hu-hsi #04 Circuit with headquarters at Lin-chiang 
7 in west central Kiangsi; a Jao-nan Chiu-chiang fi /LIL 
Circuit at Chiu-chiang at the north central edge of Kiangsi; and 
a Kan-nan #44 Circuit with headquarters at Nan-an 1 in far 
southwestern Kiangsi. 

As for circuits with functional jurisdictions, each Province had 
a Tax Intendant Circuit (T'u-liang tao ##a3H), and some had 
Census Intendant Circuits (Tu-ts‘e tao WHE). With great vari- 
ations from Province to Province and from time to time, there 
were also Circuit Intendants who supervised postal services, irri- 
gation, grain storage, state lands, etc. 

The Commissioners, Vice Commissioners, and Assistant Com- 
missioners shared with their high-ranking counterparts in the 
Regional Military Commissions and the Provincial Surveillance 
Offices the collective designation Regional Supervisors (fang-mien 
Ziff ); and shared with their counterparts in the Provincial Sur- 
veillance Offices alone the additional collective designation Pro- 
vincial Intendants (chien-ssu %&¥I ) . 


2. The Local Level 


Below the provincial level of government, descending the gen- 
eral administration hierarchy, came Prefectures (fu A¥), Sub- 
prefectures (chou JH), and Counties or Districts (hsien #). The 
citizenry made direct contact with the government on the County 
level; the Subprefecture, which had jurisdiction over several 
Counties, and the Prefecture, with jurisdiction over several Sub- 
prefectures and perhaps Independent Counties, were largely 
supervisory in character. 

The Prefecture * was administered by a Prefect (chih-fu SUM. 
rank 4a) , with the aid of variable numbers of Vice Prefects (t‘wng- 
chih J#1, rank 5a) and Assistant Prefects (t‘wng-p‘an 387) , rank 


°° MS 75.19b-20b; MSHU 66.1826; MHY 41.1a-4b; HTK 61.8359... 
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6a), and a Prefectural Judge (t‘ui-kuan #€'#, rank 7a). The 
Prefect was in general charge of all governmental affairs in his 
territory but took action on important matters only with the 
consent of the provincial authorities. 

The Prefectures at Peking (Shun-t‘ien fu MAKRHS) and at Nan- 
king (Ying-t‘ien fu MEKHAT) were distinguished with special 
categories of official titles.°° Each had one Prefectural Governor 
(fu-yin W¥F*, rank 3a), one Vice Governor (fu-ch‘eng H¥%, rank 
4a), one Vice Prefect (chih-chung %4'F, rank 5a), from three to 
six Assistant Prefects (t‘ung-p‘an, rank 6a), and one Prefectural 
Judge (t‘ui-kuan, rank 6b). Each of the capital cities was divided 
for police purposes into five Wards (ch‘eng $&) , and each of these 
had a Warden’s Office (Ping-ma chih-hui ssu 4548485] ) respon- 
sible for providing police patrols and fire watchers.*’ 

The Subprefecture ** was normally an intermediate supervisory 
agency between the Prefecture and its Counties. Each had a 
Subprefecture Magistrate (chih-chou 41H, rank 5b) and variable 
numbers of Vice Magistrates (t‘ung-chih TJ, rank 6b) and 
Assistant Magistrates (p‘an-kuan 1‘, rank 7b) . 

The County,’ the basic unit of administration, was staffed by 
one County Magistrate (chih-hsien 41#*, rank 7a), one Vice 
Magistrate (hsien-ch‘eng *2%, rank 8a), and one Assistant 
Magistrate (chu-pu %#, rank 9a). The County Magistrate and 
his staff supervised the assessment and collection of local taxes, 
requisitioned corvée services, supervised care of the aged and 
indigent, performed government-sanctioned sacrifices and other 
ceremonies, kept the peace, and administered justice. County 
Magistrates were popularly known as “father-and-mother officials” 
(fu-mu kuan EE), a term reflecting the unlimited extent of 
their authority and also the benevolence that was expected to 
characterize them. 


°° MS 74.21a-22a, 75.2b-6b. 

°7 MS 74.20a-21a; MSHU 66.1819-20, 71.1439-40; TMHT 225.4431-38; MHY 39.12a-b; 
HTK 59.8342. The Warden’s Offices were under the special supervisory control of 
the Ministry of War. 

°§ MS 75.20b; MSHU 66.1326; MHY 41.4b-7b; HTK 61.8359. 

°° MS 75.20b-21b; MSHU 66.1326-27; MHY 41.7b-12a; HTK 61.3360. 
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3. Special Agencies 


Co-existent with this hierarchy of general administration units 
were many other agencies with specialized administrative or 
service functions. These included the Branch Courts of the Im- 
perial Stud and the Pasturage Offices supervised by the Ministry 
of War, the Domestic Customs Houses supervised by the Ministry 
of Revenue, and the Offices of Produce Levies supervised by the 
Ministry of Works. In addition, there were six Salt Distribution 
Commissions (Tu chuan-yiin-yen shih-ssu @3 2G (E)) , with a 
total of fourteen branches (fen-ssu 47 ¥J);*° seven Salt Distri- 
bution Superintendencies (Yen-k‘o t‘i-chii ssu EREAAE A) ; + 
four Horse Trading Offices (Ch‘a-ma ssu 9£*5*] ) in the far west, 
which traded tea to tribes beyond the borders in exchange for 
horses; * thirteen Iron Smelting Offices (T‘ieh-yeh so SG 
Hf) ;*°* and three Maritime Trade Superintendencies (Shih-po 
ti-chii ssu TiHAhtE2#2F)]) which controlled tributary trade with 
overseas nations.’™ 

Associated with all local units of administration were swarms 
of lesser agencies, such as Police Offices (Hsiin-chien ssu 38% 
®]) °° Postal Stations (IJ 5) °° Transport Offices (Ti-yiin so 


100 MS 75.17%7a-17b; MSHU 66.1324; MHY 40.17b-19a; HTK 60.8349. The six main 
Commissions were located in the Liang-huai fj region in modern Kiangsu, in the 
Liang-che fj iff region in Chekiang, at Ch‘ang-lu $j in the Northern Metropolitan 
Area, in the Ho-tung ay Br region of Shansi, in Shantung, and in Fukien. 

191 MS 75.17b-18b; MSHU 66.1325; MHY 40.19a; HTK 60.8349. These agencies 
were located in Szechwan, in Kwangtung; at Hei-yen-ching BSF, An-ning & MH, 
Po-yen-ching F{ERBFF, and Wu-ching FFF in Yunnan; and at Ch‘a-han-nao-erh 
$272 SGA in modern Chahar. 

192 MS 75.19a-b. These agencies ‘were located at Ch‘in-chou Z=4}} (later transferred 
to Hsi-ning PG #%), Ho-chou yop JH, and T‘ao-chou YESH, all in Kansu; and at 
Yung-ning KE in Szechwan. 

108 MS 75.28b; HTK 60.3850. The location of these agencies are not specified. 

104 MS 75.18b-19a; HTK 60.3350. These Superintendencies were originally established 
at Ch‘iian-chou $8 J} in Fukien, Ming-chou 89} in Chekiang, and Canton (Kuang- 
chou A dH) in Kwangtung. At an early time they came under the control of palace 
eunuchs. After 1522 all but the Canton Superintendency were closed. 

105 MS 75.22b; MHY 41.14b-15a; HTK 61.8361. 

106 MS 75.22b; TMHT 145-146; HTK 61.3362. 
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RHE I) 2°? Merchant Tax Offices (Hsiian-k‘o ssu H#k*l , Hsiian- 
k‘o chii 33, Shui-k‘o ssu RRR , Shui-k‘o chit k3, and branches) ,*” 
Fishing Tax Offices (Ho-p‘o so MAF) °° Tea and Salt Control 
Stations (P‘i-yen so Ht AT) 2° granaries (ts‘ang), storehouses 
(k‘u), and manufacturies (tsao-chii ii) ) . 

In all local units, in addition, there were agencies to supervise 
the local Buddhist and Taoist priesthoods, subject to the Central 
Registries at the capital. These were Prefectural Buddhist Regis- 
tries (Seng-kang ssu f##4*]) , Subprefectural Buddhist Registries 
(Seng-cheng ssu f#1E*]), County Buddhist Registries (Sen-hui 
ssu {#7 I) , Prefectural Taoist Registries (T'ao-chi ssu 3##E5)) , 
Subprefectural Taoist Registries (Tao-cheng ssu sH1IE®]), and 
County Taoist Registries (T'ao-hui ssu 34 ®)) ™ 

In all local units, too, there were three types of schools: Medical 
Schools (i-hsiieh ##),.“* Yin-yang Schools (Yin-yang-hsiieh 
k= 65% )"* for training in geomancy, and so-called Confucian 
Schools (Ju-hsiieh ffi) .°* Only the Confucian Schools were of 
significance in government. They were subsidized by the state 
and were intended to provide preliminary training for eventual 
admission into the civil service. There was one such school at 
each Prefectural seat, at each Subprefectural seat, and at each 
County seat. In each school there was one Instructor (chiao-shou 
#42 in the Prefecture, hsiieh-cheng SIE in the Subprefecture, 
and chiao-yii @® in the County) and from two to four Assistant 
Instructors (hsiin-tao #4 in all). Unlike the Confucian Schools, 
the Medical Schools and the Yin-yang Schools were not subsidized 
by the state, though they were officially recognized. 


107 MS 75.28b; TMHT 147; HTK 60.3350. 

108 MS 75.22b-28a; HTK 60.3350. 

20° MS 75.23a. 

4° MS 75.23b; HTK 60.3350. 

141 MS 75.24a. 

118 MS 75.28b. 

48 MS 75.24a. 

44 MS 75.21b-22b, 69.12b-17b; MSHU 62, 64.1271-72; TMHT 177-78; MHY 25.12a- 
14a; HTK 50. 
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4. Aboriginal Governments 


Aboriginal self-government units in the southwestern Provinces 
were of several varieties, so far as official terminology is con- 
cerned. Some were organized on the patterns of Prefectures, Sub- 
prefectures, and Counties; they were called “native” (tu +) 
Prefectures, etc. In addition, there were other organizational 
types that might for convenience all be rendered as Pacification 
Offices (Hsiian-wei ssu B87), Hsiian-fu ssu BHA, An-fu ssu 
RT, Chao-t'ao ssu Hath, Chang-kuan ssu RHF, etc.) 2° 
Official posts in these aboriginal organizations carried purely 
nominal rank in either the civil or the military service. They 
were occupied by aboriginal chiefs. But some Chinese of both 
the civil and the military services were on the staffs of some 
aboriginal chiefs, presumably as advisers. 


VIII. Surveillance and Judicial Agencies 


In an autonomous role, independent of the basic administrative 
hierarchy both in the central government and in the Provinces, 
were several categories of surveillance agencies; and the central 
government additionally included a specialized, autonomous 
agency of judicial review. 

Traditionally, surveillance functions had been divided between 
two groups of officials: remonstrators (chien-kuan #8), who 
were responsible for denouncing errors on the part of the em- 
perors; and censors (yii-shih 32), who were responsible for 
impeaching wayward officials. This division of functions was done 
away with by the Yiian dynasty, which concentrated all sur- 
veillance functions in the hands of censors. The Ming dynasty 
resurrected the traditional Bureau of Remonstrance (Chien-yiian 
we) for a brief period in the 1380’s,“* but otherwise continued 
the Yiian system. 


118 MS 76.21a-22a; MSHU 66.1888-40; MHY 42.25b-27b; HTK 60.3358. 
16 MS 2.17a, 74.1la-18a; Tai-tsu shih-lu 182.2b-3a. 
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1. The Censorate 


The top-level surveillance agency, paralleling the six Ministries 
and the five Chief Military Commissions (see section IX 1 below) , 
was a unitary Censorate."” At the beginning of the Ming dynasty 
this bore the traditional designation Tribunal of Censors (Yii-shih 
t‘ai (#922) and included in its staff two Censors-in-Chief (yii- 
shih ta-fu AR, rank 1b), two Vice Censors-in-Chief (yii-shih 
chung-ch‘eng *P2%, rank 2a), and various other personnel with 
traditional titles, such as Associate Censors (shih f¥ yii-shih) , 
Secretarial Censors (chih-shu %#F shih yii-shih) , Palace Censors 
(tien-chung BRP shih yii-shih), and, organized in a sub-section 
called the Office of Surveillance (Ch‘a-yiian ##6¢), a group of 
Investigating Censors (chien-ch‘a yii-shih KE). There were 
no Branch (hsing 4T) Tribunals of Censors outside the capital, 
which had been part of the Yiian system. 

The Censorate underwent thorough reorganization following 
the abolition of the Secretariat in 1380, but it survived as the 
only top-level agency of the central government that did not 
have its authority fragmented. It emerged with a new designation 
literally meaning “ chief surveillance office” (Tu ch‘a-yiian #6 
#262). At its head were two Censors-in-Chief (tu yii-shih @3 
$2, rank 2a) , one of the left and one of the right, assisted by two 
Vice Censors-in-Chief (fu til tw yii-shih, rank 3a) and four Assis- 
tant Censors-in-Chief (ch‘ien ®& tu yii-shih, rank 4a). Its Head- 
quarters staff included a Registry (Ching-li ssu), a General 
Services Office (Ssu-wu t‘ing), a Records Office (Chao-mo so), 
and a Prison Office (Ssu-yii ssw). But its backbone was a group 
of 110 Investigating Censors (chien-ch‘a yii-shih, rank 7a), 
organized into Circuits (tao 34), each named for one of the 
Provinces. Despite their designations, the Circuits were not dis- 
persed geographically about the empire; they were merely sub- 
sections of the Censorate, all located in the capital. Collectively, 


17 MS 73.1a-6a; MSHU 65.1300-03; TMHT 209-211; MHY 33-34; CMMYL 48; 
HTK 54.3286-87; C. O. Hucker, “The Traditional Chinese Censorate and the New 
Peking Regime,” The American Political Science Review, 45 (1951) .1041-57. 
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the Circuits were commonly known by the old term Office of 
Surveillance (Ch‘a-yiian) . 

Perhaps no other agency of the Ming government was expected 
to engage in activities as far-reaching as those prescribed for the 
Censorate. In short, it was charged with keeping under sur- 
veillance all personnel and operations of the entire governmental 
mechanism (whether the court, the civil hierarchy, or the mili- 
tary hierarchy) , and with requesting or directly instituting pre- 
ventive, corrective, and punitive measures when they seemed 
warranted. The broad scope of censorial responsibilities is re- 
flected in the various designations given the censors. Most 
commonly, perhaps, they were called “the ears and eyes of the 
Emperor” (T‘ien-tzu erh-mu KF 4 , with the variant erh-mu 
kuan HA’). Their combined function as remonstrators was 
suggested by the designation “ straight-pointers ” (chih-chih i& 
#8). They ani Supervising Secretaries (see section VIII 2 below) 
were called “ speaking officials” or “critics” (yen-kuan 3'B), 
and “ the avenue of criticism ” (yen-lu &@#). They and officials 
of the Provincial Surveillance Offices were known collectively as 
“ guardians of the customs and laws” (feng-hsien kuan JAX ‘E 
or simply feng-hsien). Their judicial functions were suggested 
by use of the term “ the three judicial offices ” (san fa-ssu =t=¥] ) 
to refer to the Censorate, the Ministry of Justice, and the Grand 
Court of Revision (see section VIII 4 below). 

Censorial surveillance over the vast governmental mechanism 
was provided by the Investigating Censors. Though normal 
career members of the civil service and thus subject to merit 
evaluations by their Censorate superiors, the Investigating 
Censors were in large measure independent agents, having direct 
access to the Emperor himself and being primarily responsible 
to him. They received both regular and special commissions, 
which entrusted to them specified functional or geographical 
jurisdictions. The most important of the censorial commissions 
was that of Regional Inspector (hsiin-an 84). Regional In- 
spectors were the general field representatives of the Censorate 
and, in an important sense, of the Emperor. One was assigned 
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to every Province. In addition, there were two in the Northern 
Metropolitan Area, three in the Southern Metropolitan Area, and 
one each in the northern frontier zones of Liaotung, Kansu, and 
Hsiian-ta HX (i.e., Hsiian-fu and Ta-t‘ung Al). Each Re- 
gional Inspector was assigned to an area for only one year, during 
which time he was expected to visit every locality in his juris- 
diction. He interviewed and checked the trial records of prisoners, 
inspected all agencies of local government, observed the conditions 
of the people, freely interrogated officials and commoners alike, 
accepted complaints and petitions from the people, had access 
to all government records, and advised, admonished, or com- 
mended local authorities as he saw fit. He had the power to 
impeach anyone in a memorial sent directly to the throne, and 
he freely submitted to the throne proposals for new governmental 
policies. In minor matters, he could on his own initiative instruct 
local officials to undertake, cease, or modify particular activities; 
and he was empowered to inflict bodily punishment on low- 
ranking officials and lesser functionaries without awaiting trial 
or ratification. He was consulted on all major policy matters 
by the regular provincial authorities, and he engaged in joint 
deliberations with the Grand Coordinator (Provincial Governor) 
in his area. His prestige was enormous. It was to prevent total 
domination by Regional Inspectors that Grand Coordinators 
were always given concurrent nominal appointments as Vice 
Censors-in-Chief or Assistant Censors-in-Chief, which gave them 
superior (though nominal) status in the censorial hierarchy to 
which the Regional Inspectors belonged.’ 

Other censorial commissions involved more limited censorial 
functions. Local areas were regularly visited by “ troop-puri- 
fying” (ch‘ing-li chiin-wu t8E252% or simply ch‘ing-chiin fi) 
censors, who observed general conditions of military service, with 
special emphasis on the processes of recruitment and the recovery 
of deserters. There were also “ record-checking” (shua-chiian 
kil43) censors, who inspected the files in government agencies 
exhaustively to see that business had been conducted properly 


18 MHY $4.8b. 
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and without delay; salt-control (hsiin-yen 388%) censors, who 
watched for evidences of salt smuggling and for maladministration 
as regards the government’s salt monopoly; etc. When military 
campaigns were undertaken, censors were commissioned to keep 
watch over all operations (chien-chiin %&™) and to submit inde- 
pendent reports of successes or failures to the throne. Quite 
irregularly, censors were also sent out into the Provinces to 
supervise famine relief or rehabilitation after floods or locust 
infestations, to conduct special judicial investigations or trials, 
and for whatever other purposes emperors might wish to use them. 

Investigating Censors who were not on commissions at a given 
moment worked in the Circuits at the capital, routinely reviewing 
the records of judicial cases forwarded from the Provincial Sur- 
veillance Offices and imposing an elaborate complex of audits 
and inspections on all governmental agencies in the capital. They 
participated in all imperial audiences and policy deliberations 
and took part in the personnel evaluation procedures of the 
Ministry of Personnel. 


2. The Offices of Scrutiny 


Supplementing the general surveillance thus provided by the 
Censorate was surveillance of a more specialized kind provided 
by the Supervising Secretaries (chi-shih-chung ##'P, rank 7b) , 
organized in six Offices of Scrutiny (k‘o #+) at the capital.° In 
T‘ang and Sung times Supervising Secretaries had been sub- 
ordinate members of the Chancellery. The Yiian dynasty had 
deprived them of censorial functions and turned them into im- 
perial diarists. The Ming dynasty restored their surveillance 
functions and, not having any Chancellery, gave them an auto- 
nomous role in the central government. 

The six Offices of Scrutiny were paired with the six Ministries 
in the government structure and were designated accordingly, 
as the Office of Scrutiny for Personnel (Li-k‘o SEF), etc.’ 


19 MS 74.11a-18a; MSHU 66.1316-17; TMHT 213; MHY 87.1a-9a2; CMMYL 25; 
HTK 52.3261-63. 
%° The relationship between an Office of Scrutiny and its corresponding Ministry 
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Each one had one Chief Supervising Secretary (tu #8 chi-shih- 
chung, rank 7a) and one each Left and Right Supervising Secre- 
tary (tso A chi-shih-chung, yu 4 chi-shih-chung, rank 7b), in 
addition to a variable number of Supervising Secretaries proper, 
normally ranging between four and eight for each office. 

Like Investigating Censors, Supervising Secretaries had low 
rank but great prestige and authority. Their influence derived 
in part from their participation in Censorate-type surveillance 
functions, and particularly from their exercise of a special veto 
power (feng-po #& or k‘o-ts‘an #8) over documents. Each 
Office of Scrutiny was specially concerned with the flow of docu- 
ments to and from its corresponding Ministry, whether they were 
memorials submitted from other agencies in the capital or the 
Provinces proposing policies or seeking decisions, or decrees sent 
from the throne to be promulgated and implemented. In any 
case, documents passed through the hands of the Supervising 
Secretaries before being delivered to the Ministries, and the Super- 
vising Secretaries at every stage exercised editorial powers. They 
rephrased documents that they considered unsuitable and re- 
turned for reconsideration either memorials or decrees that they 
considered inappropriate or inconsistent with recognized govern- 
mental principles. 

In addition to this most important function, the Supervising 
Secretaries participated in imperial audiences and in many policy 
deliberations, submitted remonstrances against unwise acts, and 
often were sent on special investigatory missions by emperors. 
Their relationship with censors was close; Ming documents re- 
peatedly use the collective designation “ Offices of Scrutiny and 
Circuits” (K‘o-tao #HH), and Supervising Secretaries and In- 
vestigating Censors participated jointly in many special under- 
takings. 

3. Provincial Surveillance Offices 


At the provincial level, in addition to the Regional Inspectors 
and other delegates from the Censorate, surveillance was provided 


was so close that Ming documents often associate an individual Supervising Secretary 
with a pu rather than with a k‘o. But the Offices of Scrutiny were independent, not 
subsidiary to the Ministries. 
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by Provincial Surveillance Offices (T°i-hsing an-ch‘a ssu teMK 
#27] , or simply An-ch‘a ssu) 1 These agencies were established 
in each Province, forming a provincial triad with the Provincial 
Administration Offices and the Regional Military Commissions. 
Comparable agencies in the Yiian governmental structure had 
been directly subordinate to the Censorate. This was not the 
case in Ming times, but there was a very close functional relation- 
ship—so close that the Provincial Surveillance Offices were com- 
monly given the collective designation “ Outer Censorate ” (War- 
t‘ai "SF ) . 

Each Office had a Surveillance Commissioner (an-ch‘a shih 8. 
rank 3a), assisted by a variable number of Surveillance Vice 
Commissioners (fu-shih i #2, rank 4a) and Assistant Surveillance 
Commissioners (ch‘ien-shih #4, rank 5a). The Vice Commis- 
sioners and Assistant Commissioners, like their counterparts in 
the Provincial Administration Offices, were in charge of Branch 
Offices (fen-ssu) , each with a prescribed geographic or functional 
jurisdiction called a Circuit (tao). In each Province there were 
from three to nine General Surveillance Circuits (Fen-hsiin tao 
FI), from two to seven Record Checking Circuits (Shua- 
chiian tao M%534), and from one to twelve Military Defense 
Circuits (Ping-pei tao F< WisH ) , all designated according to their 
geographical locations.’*”? In addition, with few variations, each 
Province had one Education Intendant Circuit (7"i-tu hsiieh tao 
$e 3H), one Troop Purification Circuit (Ch‘ing-chiin tao ff 
#34) , and one Postal Service Circuit (J-ch‘uan tao SEVEIH). As 
in the case of the Provincial Administration Offices, the Surveil- 
lance Offices of adjacent Provinces had some branch offices with 
jurisdiction over segments of the Metropolitan Areas. 

In general, the Provincial Surveillance Offices were required to 
maintain surveillance over all local government personnel, taking 
whatever disciplinary action was called for to uphold government 
morale and to relieve the people of bureaucratic corruption and 


121 MS 75.18a-15b; MSHU 66.1823-24, MHY 40.9a-17b; HTK 60.3344-45. 
122Tn coastal areas, Military Defense Circuits were called Coastal Defense Circuits 
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oppression. In addition to exercising such censorial functions, 
they played a direct role in judicial administration. They super- 
vised the handling of litigations by the local magistrates and 
served as courts of appeal. Moreover, the Surveillance Com- 
missioners joined with the Administration Commissioners and the 
Military Commissioners to form a kind of provincial deliberative 
council whenever important affairs were to be dealt with. As the 
Ming period progressed, with the institution of Grand Coordin- 
ators and Supreme Commanders and the ever-expanding activities 
of censors in local areas, it appears that the non-judicial functions 
of the Surveillance Offices declined in importance. But their 
censorial functions did not wither away. Especially, the Military 
Defense Intendants, who were charged with censorial supervision 
of all local defense activities, steadily became more influential 
and eventually, late in the Ming period, became so numerous 
that it is said they “ overflowed the empire.” *** 


4. The Judiciary 


In most respects, the Ming governmental system did not give 
a special autonomous status to the judiciary. Every local magis- 
trate was chief justice of his territory, and judicial matters were 
handled as merely one aspect of general administration. Most 
judicial sentences, however, had to be ratified by successive re- 
views up the administrative hierarchy. The heavier the sentence, 
the higher up the hierarchy must ratification be sought; death 
sentences required ratification by the Emperor. Normal procedure 
apparently called for trial records to be sent for review to the 
Provincial Administration Office and thence to the Ministry of 
Justice. But cases originating in local military units took another 
route: through the Provincial Military Commission to the Chief 
Military Commissions at the capital (see section IX 1 below). 
And cases originating in Provincial Surveillance Offices, or ap- 
pealed to them, were sent for review to the Censorate.’* 


#28 MS 75.15b. The Military Defense Circuits existing late in the sixteenth century 
are listed in TMHT 128. Cf. MS 75.18b-15b; HTK 60.3344-45. 
%24For general data on Ming judicial practices, which can only be suggested in 
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Beyond this level of judicial review, there was an autonomous 
agency in the capital called the Grand Court of Revision (Ta-li 
ssu. KEN), under a Chief Minister (ch‘ing , rank 3a), and 
containing two Court of Review (Ssu *), one of the left and 
one of the right. This provided a final check, short of imperial 
review, on the propriety of judicial findings and sentences.**° 
Case records approved by the Ministry of Justice, the Chief 
Military Commissions, and the Censorate were all submitted to 
this Grand Court of Revision. In all cases except those involving 
death sentences, it was apparently empowered to issue a certificate 
of ratification, whereupon the case was referred back down the 
appropriate hierarchy to the punitive authority, ordinarily the 
magistrate of original jurisdiction. If the Grand Court of Re- 
vision found evidence of injustice, it was empowered to return 
a case forthwith to the original magistrate for retrial, or to transfer 
it to a different magistrate for retrial, or to request that it be 
referred to a deliberate assembly of capital officials, or in the last 
resort to request a decision by the Emperor. 

The Censorate, the Offices of Scrutiny, and the Grand Court 
of Revision were all duplicated at Nanking. 


IX. Military Organization 


The Ming military system provided for two organizational 
hierarchies, an administrative one and a tactical one. Both ad- 
ministrative and tactical establishments existed throughout the 
empire, though they were naturally concentrated in areas of 
greatest military need, along the sea coasts and the inland 
frontiers. 

1. The Administrative Hierarchy 


The Chinese population in Ming times was divided into two 
major categories: civilian families (min-hu RF) and military 
families (chiin-hu #F). Civilian families paid land taxes and 


general outline here, see MS 93-95; MSHU 73; TMHT 160-179; MHY 64-67; HTK 
136-140. 

125 MS 73.15a-17a; MSHU 65.1303-04; TMHT 214; MHY 35.3a-9b; CMMYL 50; 
HTK 55.8301-02. 
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rendered corvée service. Military families were largely exempted 
from these obligations but bore the obligation hereditarily to 
provide sons for the Ming armies. Troops so obtained were 
assigned to military administration units throughout the empire, 
where they received training and at least theoretically supported 
themselves by part-time farming on state lands (t‘un-t‘ien 14) 
specially set aside for them. From their basic administration units 
or garrisons, troops were periodically rotated (pan-chiin 3#E#) 
to special training divisions at the capital and also rotated to 
tactical commands for actual defense duty or campaigns.’ 

In early Ming times the military establishment seems to have 
been substantially self-supporting. In 1392 troop strength was 
reported to be 1,198,442.°7 By the 1440’s the total had appar- 
ently grown to 3,150,000. In mid-Ming times there seems to 
have been stagnation, with strength dwindling to perhaps half 
that of the 1440’s, but in late Ming strength rebounded to more 
than four million.**® How many troops were at any time effective 
combat troops seems impossible to estimate. At all times regular 
troops (kuan-ping ‘& 4) were supplemented by militiamen (min- 
ping K+) organized for home-guard duty by local civil authori- 
ties; and in late Ming times the frontier forces were augmented 
and finally almost superseded by auxiliaries (mu-ping 3#3%) 
lured or coerced into service for pay. Even before that, the 
defense establishment had ceased to be self-supporting, and ever- 
increasing annual military allocations (nien-li “¢#) had to be 
made from the resources of the central government. 

The basic military administration hierarchy culminated in a 
cluster of five Chief Military Commissions (Wu-chiin tu-tu fu 
HAMS HF) in the central government,’* paralleling the Cen- 
sorate and the cluster of six Ministries. Originally, as in the 
case of the Secretariat, there was a unitary Chief Military Com- 


%2¢ For general information on the Ming military system, see MS 89-92. No thorough, 
consistent, and critical study of how the system actually worked is yet available in 
any language, to the best of my knowledge. 

127 T“ai-tsu shih-lu 223.8a. 

128 MSHU 72.1454. 

12° MS 76.2b-4b; MSHU 66.1329-80; TMHT 124; MHY 42.3a-7a; HTK 57.3324. 
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mission (Shu-mi yiian te#bi, then Ta X tu-tu fu, then merely 
Tu-tu fu), but in 1380 this was fragmented into five organs of 
equal rank. 

Each of the Chief Military Commissions was headed by unpre- 
scribed numbers of Commissioners-in-Chief (tu-tu, rank 1a) , Vice 
Commissioners-in-Chief (tu-tu t‘ung-chih )I#, rank 1b), and 
Assistant Commissioners-in-Chief (tu-tu ch‘ien-shih &3, rank 
2a). Collectively referred to as the Five Commissions (Wu fu 
LAF), these organs had arbitrarily defined geographical juris- 
dictions, within which they supervised the activities of all mili- 
tary units. They seem to have been concerned with the specialized, 
“ professional ” aspects of military administration, whereas the 
Ministry of War dealt with problems of personnel, supply, etc. 
As regards field operations, the Commissioners-in-Chief controlled 
tactics, but the Ministry of War determined basic policies and 
troop dispositions. 

The Commissioners-in-Chief, the Vice Commissioners-in-Chief, 
and the Assistant Commissioners-in-Chief were all normally per- 
sonages ennobled as Dukes, Marquises, or Earls. 

At the provincial level were Regional Military Commissions 
(Tu chih-hui ssu #44844), or more commonly simply Tu-ssu 
4B) 2°° each assigned for supervision to one or another of the 
Chief Military Commissions at the capital. In early Ming, in 
the pattern of the Branch Secretariats, these were known as 
Branch (hsing 4T) Chief Military Commissions. In all, there were 
sixteen such establishments from the fifteenth century on; one in 
each of the thirteen provinces (forming one of “the three pro- 
vincial offices”) and one in each of three vital areas along the 
northern frontier: in Liaotung (southern Manchuria) , at Ta-ning 
K® (in the modern Jehol Province north of Peking), and at 
Wan-ch‘iian 3 (in the K‘ou-pei tao A4ti# of modern Inner 
Mongolia). Besides these, there were five Branch Regional Mili- 
tary Commissions (Hsing tu-ssw), one each in Shensi, Shansi, 
Fukien, Szechwan, and Hukwang. 

Each Commission or Branch Commission was directed by a 


9° MS 76.18a-19a; MSHU 66.1882-88; TMHT 124; MHY 42.22b-24b; HTK 61.8357. 
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Regional Commissioner (tu chih-hui shih t& , rank 2a) , two Vice 
Commissioners (tu chih-hui t‘ung-chih TA, rank 2b), and four 
Assistant Commissioners (tu chih-hui ch‘ien-shih $24, rank 3a). 

On lower levels, the military administration hierarchy basically 
consisted of Guards (Wei #7) , Battalions (Ch‘ien-hu so F FH), 
and Companies (Po-hu so HFT), each designated by its geo- 
graphical locality. 

Each Guard *** was under the control of one Guard Com- 
mander (chih-hui shih 4#7##1&% , rank 3a), two Vice Commanders 
(chih-hui t‘ung-chih fA, rank 3b), and four Assistant Com- 
manders (chih-hui ch‘ien-shih 8&3, rank 4a). Each Guard also 
had two Judges (chen-fu ##%, rank 5b), and in each there was 
a Military School (Wu-hsiieh 1%) 2° 

After 1374, at least in theory, each Guard consisted of 5,600 
soldiers, divided equally among five Battalions. Each Battalion 
had a Battalion Commander (ch‘ien-hu, rank 5a) , two Vice Com- 
manders (fu & ch‘ien-hu, rank 5b), and two Judges (chen-fu, 
rank 6b). 

The 1,120 soldiers theoretically comprising a Battalion were 
further divided equally among ten Companies, each having a 
Company Commander (po-hu, rank 6a). Even beyond this, each 
Company’s 112 soldiers included two Platoon Commanders (tsung- 
ch‘i #8H€, ungraded), each directing five Squad Commanders 
(hsiao-chi “> #€, ungraded) , each of whom in turn controlled a 
squad of ten soldiers.*** 

Independent Battalions (Shou-yii #8 ch‘ien-hu so) , organized 
on the same pattern, were controlled directly by the Regional 
Military Commissions and were not assigned to Guards. 

There are reported to have been totals of 493 Guards and 359 
Independent Battalions in the empire in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, but the numbers greatly increased in the latter years of the 
dynasty."** . 

181 MS 76.19a-b; MSHU 66.1388; TMHT 124; MHY 42.24b-25b; HTK 61.3358. 

182Qn Military Schools, see MS 74.22a-b, 69.17b-18a; TMHT 156.3197-3201; MHY 


25.15a-16b. 
188 MS 76.19b-21a; MSHU 66.1333-34; HTK 61.3858. 
184 MS 90.7b. 
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Within the territory organized into Provinces and Metropolitan 
Areas, these military administration units existed alongside the 
units of the civil administration hierarchy, not having any inde- 
pendent geographical jurisdictions. Many Guards and Battalions 
were actually quartered inside the walls of prefectural and sub- 
prefectural cities. But in the sparsely settled frontier regions of 
the empire, where civil administration units were non-existent, 
territories were organized and apparently governed entirely under 
Regional Military Commissions, Guards, etc. 

Aside from these units scattered about the empire, there was 
an awesome assemblage of Guards, all organized on the pattern 
just described, in the immediate vicinity of Peking. These were 
Capital Guards (Ching wei Sf) , seventy-four in all.**° Thirty- 
three of them were further distinguished as Imperial Guards 
(Shang-chih Lift wei or Ch‘in-chiin ##% wei) and charged with 
protection of the imperial palace itself. Most important of these 
was the Embroidered-uniform Guard (Chin-i 4% wei), which 
functioned as the personal bodyguard of the Emperor. This 
Guard cooperated with eunuchs of the Eastern Depot and Western 
Depot in secret service activities; its officers exercised almost 
unlimited police and judicial authority, and its prison (Chen-fu 
ssu SA#®7), popularly called Chao-yii #44) was a feared torture 
chamber."** The Embroidered-uniform Guard also provided sine- 
cures for various kinds of palace hangers-on and favorites, in- 
cluding painters. 

None of the Imperial Guards was attached for supervision to 
the five Chief Military Commissions, and fifteen other Capital 
Guards were similarly independent. 

Nanking, the auxiliary capital after 1420, had another large 
concentration of Capital Guards, forty-nine in all, of which seven- 
teen were designated Imperial Guards. All these were subordinate 
to the five auxiliary Chief Military Commissions of Nanking. 

Actual military control at Nanking was vested in three specially 


*85 MS 76.6a-10a; MSHU 66.1330-82, 71.1434-40; MHY 42.7a-9b; CMMYL 63; 
HTK 57.3327-29. 

18° A history of judicial abuses by the Embroidered-uniform Guard is included 
in MS 95. . 
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designated dignitaries. One was the Grand Commandant (shou- 
pei “FUii), a title normally granted to a Duke, Marquis, or Earl 
but often to a eunuch instead. Associated with him was a Vice 
Commandant (hsieh-t‘ung %/F] shou-pei), usually a Marquis 
or Earl. Third of the Nanking military triumvirate was a Grand 
Adjutant (ts‘an-tsan chi-wu 23? #%), a title conferred regu- 
larly on the Nanking Minister of War.**” 

Besides Peking and Nanking, there were two honorific capitals 
in the Ming empire, each of which had a special Defense Com- 
mand (Liu-shou ssu #*¥ J). These were Chung-tu PB (“ Cen- 
tral Metropolis”) at Feng-yang JA% in the modern Anhuei 
Province, the ancestral home of T“ai-tsu; and Hsing-tu RAL 
(“ Flourishing Metropolis”) at Chung-hsiang $i in modern 
Hupei, the ancestral home of Shih-tsung (1521-66). Independent 
of Regional Military Commissions but under the supervision of 
the Chief Military Commissions, the Defense Commands at these 
places were in charge of Guards assigned to the ancestral tombs 
of the imperial family.’** 

Another special category of military units consisted of Escort 
Guards (Hu # wei), which were assigned to all of the Princely 
Establishments (Wang-fu) scattered about the empire.** 

Although some training was accomplished in the local Guards, 
tactical training was specially undertaken in three Training 
Divisions (Ying ®) at Peking, one of which was charged with 
training in firearms. At times the number was increased, including 
Integrated Divisions (T‘wan-ying #1 ®) , and other special organi- 
zations. Troops from all over the empire were rotated to the 
Training Divisions periodically and served while there as a sort 
of pool of combat-ready troops. By late Ming times the Training 
Divisions had deteriorated greatly, however, and their troops were 
used as construction gangs."*° 


187 MS 76.10a. 

18° MS 76.17b-18a; MSHU 66.1838; MHY 42.22b; HTK 59.3841. 
18° MS 76.11a-b. 

140 MS 76.4b-6a; 89.1b-1la. 
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2. The Tactical Hierarchy 


In the Ming system there was no body of combat troops 
separate from the garrison forces of the Guards, Battalions, and 
Companies. When campaigns were undertaken, high-ranking 
officers or nobles holding appointments as Commissioners-in-Chief 
were specially designated to lead them as Generals (chiang-chiin 
#4) or Generalissmos (ta K chiang-chiin), and troops were 
transferred to the field commands out of appropriate local Guards, 
or out of the Training Divisions at the capital. On the termina- 
tion of a campaign, the General or Generalissimo surrendered 
his temporary tactical command, and the troops returned to 
garrison duty in their respective Guards.*** 

Eventually, however, there developed a system of permanent 
tactical commands, especially along the inland frontiers where 
constant vigilance was required. There were exposed towns 
(ch‘eng $R), forts (pao #), stockades (chai #), ports (kang 
#E), passes (k‘ou 1), barriers (kuan WA), and other strategic 
locations that required permanent defenders. Troops from nearby 
Guards were assigned in rotation to such places, where they were 
commanded by specially-delegated officers. 

Such officers were on relatively temporary assignments; they 
held rank-titles or substantive appointments somewhere in the 
regular military administration hierarchy.’*? Those who directed 
defense operations in a large area were collectively called Regional 
Commanders (tsung-ping kuan #@45’8) or Grand Defenders 
(chen-shou %i*f). Some were additionally entitled Generals. 
Officers who controlled smaller areas were called Regional Vice 
Commanders (fu &!] tsung-ping kuan) . For even lesser commands, 
the tactical hierarchy included officers called ts‘an-chiang BH: 
yu-chi chiang-chiin TERE, shou-pei ¥ tii, pa-tsung 70, t'i-tiao 
kuan #04’ , etc., who might conveniently be designated Local 
Commanders. In early Ming times, almost all such tactical com- 
mands were given to Dukes, Marquises, Earls or other dignitaries 


*41 MS 89.1a. 
*2 MS 91, 76.11b-17b; MSHU 174, 71.1481-34; TMHT 126-127, 129-132; MHY 68, 
42.12b-22a; HTK 129, 61.3356-57. 
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holding substantive appointments as Commissioners-in-Chief in 
the Chief Military Commissions, but during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the number of tactical commands grew so 
large that they were regularly given to lower-ranking military 
officers. Occasionally they were given to civil officials, and in late 
Ming times many eunuchs were appointed to them. 

In the mature Ming system, there was a Regional Commander 
in almost every Province. But there were many more. The most 
important ones were the Regional Commanders of the nine so- 
called Defense Areas (chen $&) or Frontiers (pien 2). These 
stretched across the northern land frontier, in some cases over- 
lapping Provinces. From east to west they were: Liaotung, in 
modern Manchuria; Chi-chou 4H, northeast of Peking; Hsiian- 
fu, northwest of Peking; Ta-t‘ung, in northern Shansi; Shansi 
or T‘ai-yiian AJR, covering the western and central portions of 
the Shansi Province; Yen-sui © or Yii-lin #**#, in northern 
Shensi; Ku-yiian FJ, covering the central and western portions 
of the Shensi Province; Ning-hsia #32, outside the Great Wall 
north of Shensi; and Kansu in the far west.’** 

After the development of Grand Coordinators and Supreme 
Commanders in the fifteenth century, all tactical commanders in 
the military service came under the supervision of these high- 
ranking civil service dignitaries. 


X. Policy Formulation 


In the traditional Chinese governmental system the line between 
administrative authority and policy-formulating authority seems 
never to have been neatly drawn. Insofar as policy formulation 
can be segregated from routine administration in the Ming sys- 
tem, it is quite clear that policy emanated from the Emperor. 
Policy decisions were prompted sometimes by his own whims, but 


148 TMHT 129-130 indicates that troop strength in these nine Defense Areas in 
the late sixteenth century was as follows: Liaotung 83,340; Chi-chou 31,658; Hsiian-fu 
79,258; Ta-t‘ung 85,311; Shansi 55,295; Yen-sui 53,254; Ning-hsia 27,934; Ku-yiian 
90,412; Kansu 46,901. The indicated total is 553,363, for these nine areas alone. 
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apparently most were prompted by proposals that others sub- 
mitted for his consideration." 

All Ming officials, and even citizens not directly connected 
with the government, had the theoretical right to submit proposals 
to the throne, seemingly on any subject.’*° This right was specially 
exercised by censors. But most proposals bearing on basic policy, 
whatever their origins, seem to have reached the throne after being 
processed in the appropriate Ministries\ After the early 1400’s 
all memorials passed from the Ministries to the Grand Secretariat 
and thence to the throne, often through eunuch hands. The 
Grand Secretaries scrutinized each memorial, decided upon a 
proper response, and drafted a suggested rescript, which was 
pasted to the face of the memorial and submitted with it to the 
Emperor. This process of drafting suggested rescripts was called 
t‘iao-chih 18H or p‘iao-i = #E. To what extent the Grand Secre- 
taries deliberated about important matters as a collegial body is 
not at all clear; but the custom seems to have been that the 
senior Grand Secretary (shou-fu Hii) had the right of final 
editing, at least.'*° 

When the Emperor finally received a memorial, with the sug- 
gested response that had been attached by the Grand Secretariat, 
he might forthwith approve the suggested response, or might alter 
it, or might write out or dictate an entirely different response 
Particularly during the late decades of the Ming period, Emperors 
commonly pigeonholed memorials within the palace (liu-chung 
#7? ) , not approving any response at all/ Imperial approval was 
indicated on a document by the laconic notation “ approved ” 
(ts‘ung-chih #€Z)> 

Very often Emperors suspended decisions until they had further 


*44 There is not yet available a thorough study of policy-formulating procedures in 
the Ming government. The role of the Grand Secretaries is explained in Tilemann 
Grimm, op. cit., and Ch‘ien Mu, Chung-kuo li-tai cheng-chih te-shih, pp. 79-85. The 
following discussion is based primarily on my own extensive work in Ming documents 
over ten years. 

45 TMHT 80.1838. 

4° CMMYL 23.192 states that until the 1680’s the “senior Grand Secretary drafted 
suggested rescripts; the others merely assented.” 
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counsel, Problems might be discussed openly in regular court 
audiences, although regular audiences seem to have been more 
ceremonial in nature than functional. More often, the Emperor 
summoned specific trusted ministers for private or semi-private 
discussions of problems (chao-tui #4 ¥4) . 

Emperors might also resort to what were called court delibera- 
tions (hui-i #7#)*" “These were specially scheduled assemblies 
of court ministers, who were e+-*ged with deliberating upon par- 
ticular problems and sugges: «oper solutions. The deliberative 
groups varied greatly in their compositions Censors and Super- 
vising Secretaries were almost always involved. Usually, the 
nature of the problem dictated the composition of the group. 
Thus, for example, a judicial problem might be entrusted to the 
ranking officials of the Censorate, the Ministry of Justice, and 
the Grand Court of Revision. In middle and late Ming times, 
eunuchs and representatives of the Embroidered-uniform Guard 
would also participate, 

The most important court deliberations, however, involved 
far larger groups of officials. The core of these larger assemblies 
was a group of men called the Nine Chief Ministers (Chiu ch‘ing 
WH). They were the respective functional heads of the six 
Ministries, the Censorate, the Office of Transmission, and the 
Grand Court of Revision. They were usually supplemented by 
the various Military Commissioners-in-Chief and representatives 
of the nobility, and often by large numbers of lesser officials. It 
was repeatedly proclaimed that no important policy decision 
would be made without recourse to such a court deliberation.** 

Participants in such deliberations were sometimes provided 
in advance with abstracts of the problems to be considered. 
During the actual deliberations, guardsmen were assigned to keep 
eavesdroppers away. Each participant seems to have had an 
equal voice, and unanimity was hoped for. When there was 
unanimity, custom apparently dictated that the assembly’s de- 
cision was binding on the Emperor. Otherwise, a report was 
submitted to the throne with a request for an imperial decision. 


7 TMHT 80.1834. 48 TMHT 80.1834. 
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The voting process involved the writing out of individual opinions 
by the participants.** In at least one case when there was a 
divergence of opinions, the report of the deliberation to the throne 
was denounced for impropriety because it included only abstracts 
of the participants’ statements rather than the complete texts 
of all.’°° 

“Once an imperial decision was made, whether or not through 
recourse to court deliberations, ‘the rescript was issued through 
the appropriate administrative agency at the capital, usually a 
Ministry.\ In the case of a proposal or a query about a particular 
matter that resulted in a decision applicable as a general policy, 
the imperial response terminated with the phrase “to be pro- 
mulgated as a decree” (chu wei ling #784). 

Within the bounds of such general policies or precedents, officials 
of the administrative hierarchy presumably took subsequent 
action in their respective jurisdictions without constantly seeking 
approval from the throne. 


14° Fach deliberative assembly seems to have been managed by the Ministry or 
other agency primarily responsible for the problem being considered. Sometimes, for 
the sake of convenience, the responsible Ministry waived an actual assembly and 
merely asked the scheduled participants to submit written opinions individually by 
mail. See CMUMYL 48.65b-66a. 

189 MS 226.20a. 
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Anyone at all acquainted with Japanese poetry knows that its 
chéka or “ long poems ” are not truly long by Western standards, 
and that the “ short poem ” or tanka has only thirty-one syllables 
and yet is longer than the seventeen-syllable form, the haiku. 
The historical changes from short to still shorter forms are well 
known. This is only half the story, however, and the subject of 
this essay is one which begins with the tanka and ends with what 
may be called, with little exaggeration, lyrical structures of hun- 
dreds and even thousands of lines in length. The complement to 
fragmentation in Japanese poetic history is integration, and if the 
fragmentation has produced poems of almost incredible brevity, 
the integration brought into being not only the well-known 
renga or linked verse but also the structures from which this form 
can be shown to have inherited many of its most important and 
characteristic techniques—the anthology and sequence, lyric forms 
integrating numerous short poems into a unified series of im- 


pressive length. 
There is good reason for readers well acquainted with Japanese 
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poetry and even Japanese scholarship not to have heard that such 
structures exist. Various factors have led the Japanese them- 
selves to obscure and, till recently, to forget them. The modern 
habits of making selections or abridgments of anthologies and 
of burying poems in an edition with notes and commentary have 
prevented sequential reading of the poems; but above all, the 
discontinuance, late in the fifteenth century, of the practice of 
integrating anthologies had already led to the loss of the ability 
to read these structures as they were intended to be read. More- 
over, there is nothing we know of in Western literature to prepare 
a foreign student of Japanese poetry to see the integrated unity 
of such a collection as the Shinkokinsha #i4438— an anthology 
that may be read from beginning to end as a single long structure 
divided into books.’ This form of the sequence, as it may be 
called, is important in other ways, since it affords the Western 
reader a view of Japanese poetry that allays his innate, if 
prejudiced, doubts about the short Japanese forms; since it gives 
us insight into other genres, artistic and literary, which in turn 
illuminate the sequences; and since it gives a new explanation 
for the development and practice of the renga, or linked verses 
that developed in the thirteenth century. It is with more than 
ordinary enthusiasm, then, that we embark upon an essay of 
rediscovery—of a new concept of poetry and a re-assessment of 
a crucial aspect of centuries of a poetic tradition.’ 


+The eighth of the twenty-one imperial anthologies, the Shinkokinshi was compiled 
c. 1206. It has no parallel among the Chinese anthologies, and only a few works 
in European literature may be compared in structure to the anthology. Such a closely 
ordered sonnet sequence as Spenser’s Amoretti, such a series as Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam, or such a song cycle as Schumann’s F’rauenliebe und Leben are integrated 
sequences which progress in time and action. They differ from the anthology, however, 
in important ways. These are the products of single artists, not anthologies; they 
have progression but none of the other integrating techniques; and none belongs to 
a genre uniting poems of a whole lyric range of subjects into one whole. The best 
analogy is probably the concerto or symphony with its patterns of recurrent melody, 
alterations in tempo, and structural unity of separate movements. The forced nature 
of such comparisons is an indication, however, that as a literary genre, the Japanese 
structures are sui generis. 

* Those curious about the way this rediscovery was made will be interested to 
know that it came about through study of the composition of the imperial anthologies. 
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I. Integration in the Shinkokinshai: the Problem of 
Varying Literary Quality in a Poetic Sequence 


The Shinkokinshi plays a crucial role in the history of the 
integration of poetic sequences, because it is a pivotal anthology 
among the great collections compiled by imperial decree. It 
represents the culmination of earlier integrating techniques, a 
development of them to new heights, and an influence upon later 
methods of integration. There are two other reasons for choosing 
this anthology as a focal point—the intrinsic worth of many of 
its individual poems and, paradoxically, the fact that no small 
degree of its greatness as a collection is founded upon its inclu- 
sion of a large number of poems that are quite ordinary and cer- 
tainly far from great. No previous imperial anthology had in- 
cluded poems which, by the standards of the compilers at least, 
were not considered to be of high quality. To state the matter 
most summarily and categorically, the Shinkokinshi integrates 
almost two thousand tanka of widely varying quality, composed 
over a period of several centuries, and written by different poets; 
its integration is achieved by a complex of techniques of associa- 


Kazamaki Keijird Jf 4-2 KBE was perhaps the first to note the use of association 
in the Shinkokinshi. (See note 26, below.) Professor Konishi gained his first insight 
into the existence of such techniques from his renga teacher, the distinguished scholar, 
Yamada Yoshio iy FAA AE » who once casually informed him that the poems through- 
out the Shinkokinshi are arranged for calculated artistic effect. Professor Konishi 
then set out to explore the practice historically and critically, planning to incorporate 
his findings into a forthcoming book. He has been partially anticipated by Matsuda 
Takeo #S FARKK who, in Kin’ydshia no Kenkytt SEEOW (Tokyo, 1956), 
pp. 18-48, noted the use of the techniques of association and progression and the 
consciousness of the imperial anthology as an integrated artistic structure. His dis- 
cussion differs from that of this essay in critical approach, and he does not discuss 
the origins of the techniques, analyze them in detail, or relate the practice in the 
anthologies to that in other sequences and to the renga. Upon hearing of Professor 
Konishi’s findings, we urged him to write an essay on the subject. He consented, 
has developed through frequent discussions with us those aspects of the practice that 
we felt would most interest Western students of literature, and has graciously allowed 
us to translate and adapt his essay with a freedom that has characterized our dis- 
cussions of Japanese poetry with him. We wish to acknowledge the generous support 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Stanford-Tokyo Collaborative Studies Program 
which has made this stimulating contact possible and has facilitated our work in 
numerous other ways. [RHB and EM] 
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tion from one poem to the next and progression in the sequence 
of the anthology as a whole. The high degree of unity and the 
pleasure from the association and progression could not be gained 
without the variety, in quality and otherwise, of the individual 
poems. These facts might be demonstrated with any sub-sequence 
of poems in the anthology, but we shall start with the first fifteen 
poems from the first scroll, whose general subject is spring.’ 


SKKS I: 1 
Mi-Yoshino no At beauteous Yoshino 
Yama mo kasumite The mountains are veiled in a haze, 
Shirayuki no And to the hamlet, 
Furinishi sato ni Former capital, grown old beneath the snow, 
Haru wa kinikeri. Once more the spring has come. 
Fujiwara Yoshitsune jg jm fi g% (1169-1206) 
SKKS I: 2 
Honobono to Faintly, faintly, 
Haru koso sora ni The sky breathes forth a promise 
Kinikerashi Of the coming spring, 
Ama no Kaguyama And from the holy Hill of Kagu 
Kasumi tanabiku. Drift the gossamer veils of haze. 


Ex-Emperor Go-Toba 7% B74 BE (1180-1239) 


*In quoting and translating these and subsequent poems, we have left out the 
headnotes (kotobagaki ja) ZF) and statements of topics (dai U4). Preceding the first 
poem, for example, is a statement of its topic, “ On the spirit of the coming of spring ”; 
and the fourth has the note, “ When I humbly presented a sequence of fifty poems.” 
We have omitted such headings because these notes, which show the variety of sources 
drawn upon by the compilers, are not as crucial as English titles; because they would 
interrupt the flow from one poem to the next; and because these notes are perhaps 
one of the principal reasons why subsequent readers of the imperial anthologies have 
failed to see that the separate poems are integrated into one whole. The poems quoted 
in this essay are identified by abbreviations of the titles of the anthologies in which 
they appear, by the scroll or book numbers within the anthologies, and by the 
numbering of poems in Kokka Taikan Baek KR (“ The Great Canon of Japanese 
Poetry ”), compiled by Matsushita Daizaburd RPRREES and Watanabe Fumio 
YEH SCHE , 2 vols. (Tokyo, 1908). Our abbreviations for the anthologies are: MYS 
(Man’yosha 5 HE 4E), KKS (Kokinshia G4* 4), SZS (Senzaishu F-#RIE), SKKS 
(Shinkokinsha #4 HE), and GYS (Gyokuyosha HE). “SKKS XI: 998” 
thus indicates the 993rd poem of the Shinkokinshi, to be found in Book (or Scroll) 
Eleven. We have also attempted, where possible, to give the name of the author of a 
poem rather than the court rank or title by which he may be called in a given 
collection. Thus, the author of SKKS I: 1 is identified as Fujiwara Yoshitsune Jf Jit 
J 8% rather than the “Regent and Prime Minister” as he is called in this anthology. 
The poets’ dates, known or conjectured, are given in parentheses after their names. 














SKKS I: 8 
Yama fukami 
Haru to mo shiranu 
Matsu no to ni 
Taedae kakaru 
Yuki no tamamizu. 


SKKS I: 4 
Kakikurashi 
Nao furusato no 
Yuki ni uchi ni 
Ato koso miene 
Haru wa kinikeri. 


SKKS I: 5 
Ky6 to ieba 
Morokoshi made mo 
Yuku haru o 
Miyako ni nomi to 
Omoikeru ka na. 


SKKS I: 6 
Haru to ieba 
Kasuminikeri na 
Kiné made 
Namima ni mieshi 
Awaji shimayama. 


SKKS I: 7 
Twama tojishi 
Kori mo kesa wa 
Tokisomete 
Koke no shitamizu 
Michi motomu ran. 


SKKS I: 8 
Kazemaze ni 
Yuki wa furitsutsu 
Shikasuga ni 
Kasumi tanabiki 
Haru wa kinikeri. 


SKKS I: 9 
Toki wa ima 
Haru ni narinu to 
Miyuki furu 
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Here at my mountain hut 
There are no signs that spring has come, 
But from the pines 
That cluster by my door the snow 
Melts into intermittent crystal beads. 


Princess Shokushi <¢-7- P9383 -—E  (d. 1201) 


The falling snow 
Swirls over the dreary village sky 

With its white darkness, 
But though I hear no sound of footfall 
And see no signs, the spring has come. 


Lady Kunaikyd ‘Py sp (d. 1207) 


This very day is spring, 
And even to the Land Beyond the Sea 
The season spreads— 
How limited to have thought such beauty 
Belonged to this great Capital alone! 


Fujiwara Shunzei jf Jie fey (1114-1204) 


Were they told of spring, 

That on Awaji Isle those distant hills, 
Seen but yesterday 

Between the surging of the waves, 

Today have blanketed themselves in haze? 


Priest Shun’e (23% Hi-fi (fl. c. 1160-1180) 


From this morning 
Even the ice imprisoned in the rocks 
Begins to melt, 
And the water underneath the mosses 
Seems to seek its way to issue forth. 


Priest Saigyd pafy php (1118-1190) 


Blown by the wind, 
The snowflakes flutter through the air, 
But even so the haze 
That drifts its way across the sky 
Gives proof that spring has come. 


Anonymous 


Far off across the plain 
The drifting clouds of haze announce 
“The time of year is spring,” 
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Toki yamabe ni 
Kasumi tanabiku. 


SKKS I: 10 
Kasugano no 
Shitamoewataru 
Kusa no ue ni 
Tsurenaku miyuru 
Haru no awayuki. 


SKKS I: 11 
Asu kara wa 
Wakana tsuman to 
Shimeshi no ni 
Kiné mo kyé mo 
Yuki wa furitsutsu. 


SKKS I: 12 
Kasugano no 
Kusa wa midori ni 
Narinikeri 
Wakana tsuman to 
Tare ka shimeken. 


SKKS I: 13 
Wakana tsumu 
Sode to z0 miyuru 
Kasugano no 
Tobuhi no nobe ne 
Yuki no murag’e. 


SKKS I: 14 
Yukite minu 
Hito mo shinobe to 
Haru no no no 
Katami ni tsugeru 
Wakana narikeri. 


SKKS I: 15 
Sawa ni ouru 
Wakana naranedo 
Itazura ni 
Toshi o tsumu ni mo 
Sode wa nurekeri. 
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Even to the distant mountain reaches 
Where still the deep snow falls. 


Anonymous 


Upon the sprouting grass 
That stretches green across the moor 
Of ancient Kasuga, 
Indifferent to the season’s gift of life, 
There linger patches of the soft spring snow. 


Minamoto Kuninobu jfifjfqZ (1069-1111) 


Roped off, the fields, 
That the courtiers can set out tomorrow 
To pick the new spring greens, 
But yesterday and now again today 
They are covered over by the snow. 


Yamabe Akahito [[j#Kap A (d. 2736) 


The withered grasses 
Of the ancient fields of Kasuga have turned 
Into a living green— 
Who could he be, that man of elegance, 
Who roped them off so he might pick young 
shoots? 


Mibu no Tadami =—-4: 8 Fi (fl. c. 950) 


Like the white sleeves 
Of courtiers picking tender shoots 

On the fields of Kasuga, 
Those patches of remaining snow stand out 
Upon the fresh green fields of Tobuhi. 


Fujiwara Norinaga ji Je ay se (fl. c. 1145-1160) 


These tender greens, 
Plucked as the keepsake of a day 

In the fields of spring, 
Say from their basket to those who did not go, 
“Look upon us now with admiration.” 


Ki no Tsurayuki #0 #73 (d. 7945) 


Not just in taking 
The young shoots from along the marsh, 
But also in the taking 
Of each year to my heap of broken years 
Have I felt my sleeves grow wet. 


Fujiwara Shunzei (1114-1204) 
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Each reader of this sequence can see for himself the difference 
in literary appeal between one poem and another, but three 
barriers may prevent some readers at least from following that 
alteration in literary quality which was deliberately intended by 
the compilers. Those who read only our translations may be 
misled by a weak translation of a good poem or a better transla- 
tion of a weak one. Another barrier is that of the cultural differ- 
ences between the Japanese and us; most Westerners are un- 
familiar, say, with the elegant court practice of taking an excursion 
into spring fields to pick young shoots. The third barrier is that 
of the history of taste—not all poems that appeal to one age 
appea! to another. These barriers are not, however, insuperable 
ones, and they need not obscure the point that the compilers of 
the Shinkokinshi intended to vary the quality of poems in a 
given sequence, to include weak as well as good poems.* 

Judged by the standards of the thirteenth century, then, the 
first seven poems would have been considered good. This is no 
surprise, for we would expect an anthology compiled at imperial 
command to contain those poems that the compilers would have 
judged the best of their kind, and which they would have selected 
with great care from the many sources available to them. Why 
then did they include poems 8 and 9, which they could only 
have considered rather insipid productions? It was certainly not 
for any lack of materials; we can find in the personal anthologies 
of the day any number of other poems on the same subjects, 
poems that the compilers must have regarded as of the highest 
quality. We may therefore assume that the selection was deliber- 
ate, but to explain why we must turn for a moment to other 
matters. 


“The standards of poetic taste and criteria of quality in this age, seven and a half 
centuries past, are not so difficult to establish as might be thought. The judgments 
at poetry contests (utaawase HK) and other extant records and treatises help make 
clear the literary preferences of the age. Those poems that seem most impressive to 
the modern eye seemed so to their age as well, although sometimes for different reasons. 
In the sequence just quoted, we find no really excellent poems, but good and weak ones. 
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II. Integration Through Association and Progression 


By the middle of the twelfth century, the practice of com- 
posing poems on “topics” (dai #1) had become so common 
among the aristocracy that perhaps even most of the apparently 
private and personal love poetry was composed in this way. We 
are often confronted with many such strange surprises as a pious 
priest who addresses passionate lyrics to a mistress as coy—and 
non-existent—as many of the ladies of Elizabethan sonnets. Many 
topics were seasonal, and poets would be given such problems as 
expressing the “ spirit of the coming of spring,” for example, as 
in the case of the first poem above. Indeed, all of the fifteen 
poems which have been quoted are quite obviously variations 
on a general topic which we may call “ early spring.” This topic 
continues to govern the poems which succeed these, until roughly 
the thirty-fourth one, where a shift begins to poems which deal 
with “spring proper.” All of the 174 poems in the first two of 
the twenty books of the Shinkokinshai are devoted to spring, and 
the seasonal development is carried over and continued from 
the end of Book I into Book II. The series of poems on “ spring 
proper” continues to approximately poem 115, where there is 
another major shift, this time to “late spring.” In other words, 
the poems are given their place within these books on the basis of 
the progression of a season from the first faint signs of its arrival 
to its close. Following this logic, the last poem in Book II (174) 
is quite properly on “ the last day of spring.” 

Similar kinds of progression can be found throughout all the 
seasonal books of the Shinkokinshi. In the case of the poems on 
spring, a closer inspection will now reveal that the overall time 
progression from early to late spring is very subtly handled in 
order to create a total effect of the passage of the season which 
is in harmony with the physical world. This effect is achieved 
through the conscious manipulation of certain dominant images: 
the key “spring” image in one poem is juxtaposed to the key 
images in the preceding and following verses in such a way that 
the reader is carried along through the vicissitudes of early spring 
weather, with its warm, sunny days followed by cold spells and 
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an occasional late snow, until at last spring can really be said 
to have reached its height. We may illustrate this progression 
graphically by the following table, which shows the alternating 
relationships among the three key spring images of haze (kasumi), 
late snow (yuki) and the early flowering plum (wme). 


Poem No. Haze Snow Plum Poem No. Haze Snow Plum 


1 x x 18 x 
2 x 19 x 
3 x 20 x 
4 x 21 x 
5 22 x 
6 x 23 x x 
7 24 x 
8 zs x 25 
9 x x 26 
10 x Q7 x 
11 x 28 x x 
12 ' 29 
13 x 30 x x 
14 31 
15 82 
16 33 x 
17 


It will be remembered that in ancient Japan spring was con- 
sidered to begin officially on the first day of the first month of 
the lunar calendar, which was of course the first day of the New 
Year. But although this was the occasion for various traditional 
ceremonies associated with the new season, the weather in fact 
remained quite cold. The first day of spring in the year 1206 (the 
year in which the Shinkokinshi was first compiled) , for example, 
fell on February 10th of the Western calendar. This is a time 
when the capital city of Kyoto would have been, and still would 
be, very much in the grip of winter; for despite some hopeful 
signs that warmer weather might be on the way, the proportion 
of wintry days would be still relatively great. There might be 
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one or two fine days, but then it would grow cold again, then 
warm, and so on, until the season had really settled into spring. 
The image of snow in the Shinkokinshi poems of course repre- 
sents the cold days, and the haze stands for the warm ones, so 
that the progression in which these images alternate, disappear 
and reappear, sometimes separately and sometimes together, was 
intended to create in the consciousness of the reader a very vivid 
impression of the unsettled weather of early spring. 

The first appearance of the plum in the twenty-eighth poem 
arouses certain expectations, for in Japan it was felt that when 
the plum trees began to bloom spring had really come to stay. 
However, it must be pointed out that the image in this poem 
and in No. 30 is not of plum blossoms, but of plum branches which 
have not yet begun to flower; and although at this point we may 
begin to anticipate good things to come, we are kept waiting for 
the blossoms themselves until the fortieth poem. Thus the season 
continues to advance, but its steady progression is still interrupted 
in a highly realistic fashion by a lapse into cold weather, as the 
continuation of our table will show. 


Poem No. Haze Snow Plum Poem No. Haze Snow Plum 


34 x 46 x 
35 x 47 x 
36 x 48 x 
37 x 49 x 
38 50 x 
39 x 51 x 
40 x x 52 x 
41 x x 53 x 
42 x 54 x 
43 x 55 

44 x 56 x 

45 x 57 x 


Haze was regarded as an image that represented the whole of 
spring, and therefore it disappears and reappears throughout the 
entire sequence of spring poems either alone or in conjunction 
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with other elements as a kind of musical “ ground ” or leitmotiv. 
By the placement of poem No. 41, with its image of snow, how- 
ever, the compilers of the Shinkokinshi have quietly suggested 
the possibility of unseasonable weather even when spring is fairly 
well advanced. 

The overall development and movement from one poem to 
another within the various books of the Shinkokinshi is not 
limited to a scheme which reflects the vagaries of the weather, 
however; and when we look even more carefully, we discover other 
associations, similarities, and contrasts by which the compilers 
have welded their individual and independent artistic entities into 
a unified whole. These relationships involve, in the seasonal 
poems, time sequences based upon the progression of human 
affairs, too, for regardless of the weather, the ceremonial calendar 
(nencha gyoji 4F' 24TH) of ancient Japan demanded that certain 
acts be performed by men and women on certain days of the 
year. The annual excursion out into the fields to pick young 
shoots, for example, was fixed on the so-called “day of the rat” 
of the first lunar month (which fell on February 15th in the year 
1206), and poems on this occasion were invariably included in 
their appropriate place in the progression of seasonal poems in 
the imperial anthologies. Sometimes this eagerly awaited occa- 
sion—which provided one of the few opportunities for nobles 
hedged about with innumerable restrictions in twilit palaces to 
get out into the open air—would fall on a stormy day, and we 
have many poems on the picking of young shoots in the snow. 

In addition to these perhaps obvious kinds of progression 
through time, there are more complex associational patterns of 
natural images, rhetorical techniques, contrasts between groups 
of old and new poems, echoings of the past, and the like. Not 
all of these are present in any one book or sequence of the Shinko- 
kinsha: highly complex associations of natural images are to be 
found in the spring poems, for example, whereas in the love poems 
the major unifying motif is the temporal development of a love 
affair from its beginning to its traditionally unhappy end. Before 
going on to other kinds of progression, however, we must estab- 
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lish certain more complex patterns of images and associations in 
the spring poems by examining some of these in greater detail. 

A glance at the first two poems in Book I, which have been 
translated above, shows that they share the word “ spring ” (harw) 
and the images of “ haze ” (kasumi) and “ mountains ” or “ hills ” 
(yama) . But these mountains or hills are not just ordinary ones: 
they are both famous beauty spots celebrated repeatedly by 
Japanese poets since the age of the earliest literary poetry in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. Furthermore, both are situated 
in the old province of Yamato, and both are in or near former 
imperial residences.> These place names, therefore, have quasi- 
imagistic associations and tie these two poems together more 
closely than might be detected at first glance. 

The first two poems are bound still more closely, however, 
through a device of “ natural suggestion,” which is to say that to 
the Japanese poet the image of “snow ” in the first poem quite 
naturally suggests the image of “sky” in the second. Images 
in such relationships, which most commonly occur between pairs 
of words or images within the same poem, are called “ word asso- 
ciations ” (engo #%iG). We find another example in the third 
poem with the association of mountains (yama) and pine trees 
(matsu) . Other linguistic techniques enforce such an association. 
In both poems there is a reduplicated adverb with voicing at 
the point of juncture: honobono in the second poem and taedae 
in the third. 

The second and third poems are also clearly linked by the 
common image of hills or mountains—linked but with the differ- 
ence that the mountains in the third poem are no particular ones, 
and so the progression continues to a different setting. If we 
consider such settings from the point of view of the speakers of 
the poems, we find ourselves first in a tiny village or hamlet from 
which we gaze far off at a range of mountains; in the second poem 
we are looking upon the sky and a low mountain or hill from a 
closer distance, and there is no village at all. And in the third 


* Summer palaces were built at Yoshino He for successive Emperors from Ojin 
Nia) (d. c. 394) through perhaps Shomu WR (d. 756); and the Hill of Kagu 
was near the city of Nara, the first “ permanent” capital (710-784). 
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poem we now find ourselves surrounded by mountains. If we 
follow this shifting point of view, we find that we have moved 
up until we are in the poetic setting. The associational progres- 
sion continues from the phrase “door framed by pine trees” 
(matsu no to) in the third poem, an image which naturally 
suggests some sort of dwelling and thus the presence of a human 
being. This implied imagery is in its way as important as the 
shared images of spring and snow; for the village that reappears 
in poem 4 is quite naturally introduced by the image of the door 
in the preceding one. We have here, however, not merely a “ word 
association,” but a transition, because a village is a place usually 
inhabited by a fair number of people, in contrast to an isolated 
mountain hut. In other words, we are beginning to move out 
of the mountains, and in the fourth poem we have been trans- 
ported to a somewhat less wild and isolated setting. At the same 
time, while we are perhaps relieved to find ourselves with other 
human beings again, even if only in a snowbound village, our 
sense of the lonely and pathetic existence of the speaker of the 
third poem is intensified. 

Up to this point the imagery of mountains, hills, small villages 
and isolated huts has kept us in the “country.” If the village 
imagery of the fourth poem begins to take us out of this lonely 
and relatively uninhabited area, the image of the “ capital” in 
the fifth poem has the function of carrying us into the environ- 
ment of the “city.” The crucial phrase in the fifth poem— 
“ Capital alone ”’—implies a great deal more than merely the city 
itself however; for the “ implications ” (yojé fF) of this expres- 
sion are that spring has come not just to the city, but everywhere 
—to every mountain, hill and isolated rural hamlet—and these 
implications become particularly clear when the poem is read in 
connection with the preceding one with its image of a country 
village. 

It will also be noticed that in the fifth poem the word Moro- 
koshi ]¥-E, a rather archaic and romantic word for continental 
East Asia, especially China, is used. According to the accepted 
folk etymology of this word, the element moro (which could be 
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written #%) originally meant “mutually” or “together,” and 
the element koshi (which could be written ®) signified “ going 
and coming across the sea.” It is likely that the poet and his 
audience in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had some such 
conception of the “ meaning” of this word, and although they 
probably used it for the most part simply as an elegant word 
for China, its supposed imagistic significance could be raised when 
occasion required. This appears to have been the case in the 
placement of the fifth poem by the compilers of the Shinkokinsha, 
for not only does the word “ Cathay ” or the “ Land Beyond the 
Seas ” widen the landscape into which we have gradually pro- 
gressed (the exotic, foreign character of the word Morokoshi is 
strengthened because the poet has alluded to a Chinese poem) ; 
but even more important, by raising the etymological meaning 
of the word, the compilers have carried us across the ocean and 
back, and have prepared us fully for the image of “ waves” 
(nami) which appears in the sixth poem. This is the crucial point 
of association between poems 5 and 6, but there is of course also 
the common element of spring to which we have alluded above, 
and there is a further association in the parallel syntax and nearly 
ideutical wording in the first two lines of both poems—ky6 to ieba 
in the fifth, and haru to ieba in the sixth. 

There appears to be no obvious association of images between 
the sixth and seventh poems, but the “ waves ” of poem 6 easily 
suggests the idea of water, and lead without effort to the “ water 
underneath the mosses” in poem 7. Furthermore, the natural 
setting of the seventh poem is in the mountains, where a brook 
or stream choked with ice is beginning to flow once more in 
spring. Consequently, although they are not explicitly mentioned 
in the poem, the context suggests mountains; this “implied 
imagery ” is strengthened through association with poem 6, where 
the mountains are specifically mentioned; and a further link is 
thus formed between the two poems. Finally, the contrast be- 
tween the “ yesterday ” of the sixth and the “this morning” of 
the seventh poem provides an additional association of “ paired 
opposites.” 

The “ ice ” of the seventh poem naturally suggests the “ snow ” 
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which reappears in the eighth, another example of the engo or 
word association. The eighth and ninth poems in turn share the 
words and images of “spring,” “snow,” and “haze,” and the 
ninth and tenth those of “ spring” and “ snow.” The progression 
is perhaps less clear than the association, however, since if the 
sequence of poems from the seventh through the tenth are related 
only in terms of these common words and images, there would 
seem to be no particular reason for not progressing directly from 
poem 7 to poem 10, which would then be linked by the word 
association of “ ice ” and “ snow,” and the eighth and ninth poems 
might be considered superfluous. However, when we try circum- 
venting poems 8 and 9 and moving without delay from the 
seventh to the tenth, we see that in effect we are suddenly trans- 
ported from the dark recesses of a mountain valley to the wide 
and brilliant fields of Kasuga #4 near the old city of Nara. To 
the refined sensibilities of the compilers of the Shinkokinshi, such 
an abrupt transition would no doubt have been quite shocking. 
The compilers therefore chose to lead from the scene of the ice 
melting in the slight warmth of early spring in poem 7 to the 
rather similar situation of snow falling through a sky streaked 
with a few patches of spring haze in poem 8; thence, with the 
same images in the eighth poem, to a more concretely realized 
landscape in poem 9; and finally, by this smooth transition, to 
the imagery of snow, broad moors, and green, sprouting grass in 
poem 10. Moreover, the image of “ mountains” appears in the 
ninth poem, their outlines seen from afar; so that the position of 
the speaker is by implication somewhere on the level ground, 
from which he gazes across towards the hills. This of course 
prepares us for the “ moor of Kasuga” in poem 10. Again, the 
snow in the eighth poem is treated as actually falling before the 
eyes of the speaker, whereas in the ninth poem the speaker 
imagines that snow must still be falling somewhere in the moun- 
tains, whose whiteness off in the distance shows him that the 
drifts still lie deep upon the upper slopes. The fact that the snow 
is not treated as actually falling in the presence of the speaker 
thus provides a common feature between poems 9 and 10, both 
of which might well have been composed on the topic of “ re- 
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maining snow.” If, on the other hand, poem 9 had been omitted 
and the transition made directly from the eighth poem to the 
tenth, there would have been a sudden shift from “snow now 
falling” to “snow on the ground,” and this again would not 
have been to the taste of the thirteenth-century poets. Conse- 
quently we may suppose that the effort to achieve a smooth 
associational progression was of great importance to the com- 
pilers of the Shinkokinshi, and that this explains why they chose 
to include poems 8 and 9—two anonymous and really rather 
undistinguished verses. 

The tenth through the fifteenth poems are all associated with 
one another through the imagery of “ young shoots ” or “ spring 
greens” (wakana), and there is a time-progression within this 
set of poems on the annual observance decreed by the ceremonial 
calendar: in poem 10 the young shoots have just begun to sprout; 
in poem 11 they have grown enough so that it is possible to pick 
them; in poem 12 the snow has stopped and the time to pick 
them has really come; in poem 18 courtiers are actually plucking 
the shoots; and in poem 14 the occasion is over, and the nobles 
have returned with the souvenirs of their excursion. The fifteenth 
poem, in contrast to the others which are all on the simple topic 
of “ picking young shoots,” is somewhat different in both tone 
and situation: the speaker is an old man who laments that for 
some reason he was not able to participate in this happy outing. 
Of course the speaker does not explicitly declare that he could 
not go, but when we read this poem in connection with poem 14 
with its “those who did not go,” we cannot help but imagine 
that some personal difficulty—political disgrace, perhaps—has 
prevented the weeping old man from joining the gay throng on the 
appointed day. 

Such an analysis of the association of images and their pro- 
gression from one poem to another could be carried on through 
all six books of nature poems in the Shinkokinshi in the same 
detailed fashion. But we have not yet exhausted the poetic rich- 
ness of associational progression in our fifteen spring poems. They 
are related by yet another kind of association, one which is 
different but at the same time closely related to progressions of 
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related images. This second type of association involves the 
neoclassical technique of “ echoing ” older poems, and in the case 
of the Shinkokinshi it means something at the same time more 
general and more complex than this: namely, raising the image 
of an entire anthology through echoing in groups of poems in 
the newer collection corresponding groups of poems in the older 
one. The meaning of the title, Shinkokinshi, is ““ New Anthology 
of Poems Ancient and Modern ”—in other words, the “ New 
Kokinshi.” In giving their anthology this name, the compilers 
were consciously expressing a neoclassical ideal and were specifying 
the source of their inspiration—the Kokinshi, or “ Anthology of 
Poems Ancient and Modern,” the first collection of Japanese 
poetry compiled by imperial command early in the tenth century. 
The Kokinshi remained, despite fundamental changes in poetic 
theory and practice, the almost universally accepted standard 
of propriety in poetic diction and, to a lesser extent, technique, 
throughout the history of the Japanese classical tradition. In 
choosing the name for their anthology, and in raising the image 
of the older collection through echoings, the compilers of the 
Shinkokinshi were giving expression to their ideal of recreating 
in their own age—an age, significantly, of political and social 
decline for the court aristocracy—the poetic achievement and, 
by implication, the social brilliance of that more happy period 
of the Kokinshi. We may demonstrate the ways in which these 
overtones are conveyed by comparing poems 10 through 15 in 
the Shinkokinshii (which have been already quoted above) with 
poems 17 through 22 in the first book of the Kokinshi, a book 
which is also naturally devoted to spring. 


KKS I: 17 
Kasugano wa Be kind to us, 
Ky6 wa na yaki so And do not burn today the withered fields 
Wakakusa no Of ancient Kasuga, 
Tsuma mo komoreri For like the young grass sprouting underneath, 
Ware mo komoreri. She hides there, and I there by her side. 
Anonymous 
KKS I: 18 
Kasugano no O guardian of the fields 
Tobuhi no nomori Of Tobuhi in ancient Kasuga, 


Idete miyo Come out and look 
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Ima ikuka artte 
Wakana tsumiten. 


KKS I: 19 
Miyama ni wa 
Matsu no yuki dani 

Kienaku ni 
Miyako wa nobe no 
Wakana tsumikeri. 


KKS I: 20 
Azusayumi 
Oshite harusame 
Kyo furinu 
Asu sae furabe 
Wakana tsumiten. 


KKS I: 21 
Kimi ga tame 
Haru no no ni idete 
Wakana tsumu 
Wa ga koromode ni 
Yuki wa furitsutsu. 


KKS I: 22 
Kasugano no 

Wakana tsumi ni ya 
Shirotae no 

Sode furihaete 


Hito no yuku ran. 
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And tell how many days I still must wait 
Until the joyous time to pick young shoots. 
Anonymous 


Deep in the mountains, 
Even the snow that fell upon the pines 
Has not begun to melt, 
But in the Capital, the fields are thronged 
With courtiers gaily picking the young shoots. 
Anonymous 


Today the rains of spring 
Spring on us with the suddenness 
Of a far bent bow— 
If only they will fall once more tomorrow 
So we may soon go out to pick young greens! 
Anonymous 


It was for you 
That I went out to the fields of spring 
To pick young shoots, 
Though all the while the falling snow 
Piled without surcease upon my sleeves. 


Emperor Koké J6#KH (830-887) 


Do those girls set forth 
On an excursion for young shoots, 
That they so gaily wave 
Their white linen sleeves in beckoning 
Towards the fields of ancient Kasuga? 
Ki no Tsurayuki (d. ?945) 


A comparison of these six poems with poems 10 through 15 
of the Shinkokinshi will show that such complexes of images as 
“ picking young shoots in the fields of ancient Kasuga ” appear 
in both sets. It was perhaps inevitable, given the popularity of 
such images and the annual observance of this social rite, that 
there should be poems on young shoots in both anthologies. How- 
ever, the number of poems in each anthology is the same and, 
what is more important, the same kind of progression is followed 
in each case. The first poem in each group (KKS I: 17 and SKKS 
I: 10) is not properly speaking on the topic of young shoots at 
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all. Each poem is rather an introduction to the series, each pre- 
pares the way for those that follow by treating only the young 
grass which had begun to spring up on the fields of Kasuga. The 
next three poems in each case develop the progress of the actual 
picking; and the fifth poem in each sequence (KKS I: 21 and 
SKKS I: 14) treats the topic in terms of a speaker who has gone 
out and gathered greens and then makes a present of them to 
someone who did not go. Finally, the speaker of the sixth poem 
in each set is a person who, for some reason, did not or could not 
go on the outing himself. 

This evidence seems convincing enough to show that the com- 
pilers of the Shinkokinshi were consciously attempting to raise 
the image of the Kokinsha at this point in their anthology, and 
at times this echoing becomes very complex. We must recognize, 
for example, that Ki no Tsurayuki in the last poem of the group 
in the Kokinshi (KKS I: 22) has in turn raised the image of an 
earlier age with his “ fields of ancient Kasuga” and his use of 
such an old poetic technique as the “ pillow word ” (makurakotoba 
#ki]) , or conventional attribute, in the phrase shirotae no sode, 
or “ white linen sleeves.” This setting and this technique evoke 
the life and the poetry of the seventh and eighth rather than the 
late ninth and early tenth centuries when Tsurayuki lived. Thus 
the reappearance of the “ fields of ancient Kasuga ” in the Shinko- 
kinshi, in a context which echoes by other means the correspond- 
ing poems of the Kokinshi, means that the readers of the 
thirteenth century were reminded of the age of the Kokinshi, but 
that this allusion itself alludes to an even more remote and 
romantic era. Tsurayuki’s former evocation of the past mingles 
with the new evocation, harmonizing three ages of past and 
present. The identity of the poets within the sequences is also 
important. The “anonymous” poems, as well as the one by 


° While it might be thought that the compilers of the Shinkokinshi may have had 
in mind as a pattern one of the similar sequences to be found in all of the six an- 
thologies that intervene between the Kokinshi and this eighth anthology, examination 
shows that either the number of poems is different, or where, as in the Gosenshi 
Ei IE, the number is the same, the images and patterns of progression differ from 
those in the Kokinshi and Shinkokinshi. 
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Emperor K6ké, in the Kokinshi set are old, in the sense that they 
employ techniques more “ primitive” than those employed in 
the tenth century—these poems are mostly in the declarative 
mode characteristic of Japanese poetry of a hundred years or 
more before the generation of Tsurayuki. The correspondence is 
not exact, but the poems in the Shinkokinshi on the topic of 
“ young shoots ” are also for the most part by poets who lived 
from several hundred years to a generation or two before the 
time when this anthology was compiled. The fourth and sixth 
poems in the set (SKKS I: 13 and 15) do not fit this rather loose 
definition, however, and perhaps indeed we are straining a point 
here. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with simply mention- 
ing the facts and suggesting the possibility that this kind of 
echoing (which occurs beyond question elsewhere in the an- 
thology) might have been consciously, if imperfectly, attempted 
in this group of Shinkokinshai poems as well. 

Despite these astonishing similarities, however, we must be 
fully aware of the differences which exist between the two sets 
of poems in the older and the newer collection. The principles 
of association and progression are already evident in the Kokinsha, 
for example, but not in as thorough or consistent a way as in the 
Shinkokinshu. Thus the first poem in the Kokinshi set on “ young 
shoots” (KKS I: 17) is principally concerned with the burning 
of withered fields at winter’s end, and may be said to be some- 
what too remote from the designated topic. Again, the third 
poem (KKS I: 19) treats the topic in such a way that the 
courtiers are represented to be already out on their excursion, 
whereas in the fourth poem (KKS I: 20) the young shoots are 
not yet ready to pick. In other words, these pcems are not 
arranged according to a logically developed time sequence. But 
in the Shinkokinshi, the six poems are all (except the first) clearly 
on the topic of “ young shoots,” and the time progression is com- 
pletely logical and in harmony with the external world. In brief, 
the poems in the Shinkokinshi are far more carefully and con- 
sistently arranged than those of the Kokinshi. The compilers 
of the later anthology certainly used the earlier one as their 
model and their guide, but there is a further significance in the 
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title “ New Kokinshi.”: the compilers were not satisfied with 
mere slavish imitation of their ideal; instead, while following the 
general outlines laid down in the Kokinshi, they obviously at- 
tempted to create something “ new ” and something better than 
the anthology to which they looked for inspiration. 

The “newness” is evident not only in the much greater care 
taken with the associations and the progression from poem to 
poem; it is perhaps nowhere more clear than in the appearance 
in this set of Shinkokinshi poems of a personality which is hardly 
realized at all in the Kokinshi group. This is the figure of the 
“man of elegance,” who appears most conspicuously in the second 
and third poems of the Shinkokinshi set (SKKS I: 11-12). The 
notion of “ elegance ” was perhaps the dominant ideal of both art 
and life among the aristocrats of Japan in the Heian period (794- 
1185), and it certainly was already widespread by the time of 
the Kokinshi. It was, however, only a century or two later that 
the concept became realized to such an extent that it was trans- 
latable, so to speak, into the terms of poetry. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the ideal should be more vividly realized in the 
Shinkokinshu.’? Like most aristocratic ideals, this one was at once 
amateurish and esoteric, a glorification of the dilletante with 
social and philosophical overtones; it is very like Renaissance 
European ideals of the courtier. Such a man would rope off his 
fields so that he and his friends might indulge in the elegant, if 
primitivistic and romantic, activity of picking spring greens, 
undisturbed by the unwelcome intrusions of the inelegant com- 
moners. Therefore, although this group of poems in the Shinko- 


*The Japanese esthetic ideal, modeled in considerable measure on similar Chinese 
concepts, came to have an importance in Japan comparable to that of the Confucian 
ethical ideal in China. The elegant Japanese courtier was artistically and aristocratically 
conceived: he was expected to have achieved a good hand with the brush, compose 
poetry, perform reasonably well on one or two instruments, appreciate a beautiful 
woman, and hold his wine like a gentleman. The hero of The Tale of Genji is an 
embodiment of this and other ideals. In his Japan: A Short Cultural History (rev. ed., 
New York, 1943), Sir George Sansom has defined the tastes of Heian courtiers and 
the artistic accomplishments of this “almost entirely aesthetic” culture (pp. 235-41), 
and in his latest work, A History of Japan to 1334 (Stanford, 1958), a very interesting 
chapter—aptly entitled “The Rule of Taste ”—is devoted to an analysis of these 
aspects of Heian court life (pp. 178-96). 
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kinshit echoes the similar group in the older anthology, it does 
so with a difference—an elegance that the compilers have invited 
us to contrast with that of the anthology on which they patterned 
theirs but which they were obviously determined to surpass. 

Such subtleties in the association and progression of the seasonal 
poems of the Shinkokinshi perhaps make Tristram Shandy, 
Ulysses, or Ezra Pound’s Cantos seem less uniquely Western or 
strangely modern than they often seem to be. These same subtle 
techniques of association and progression are employed in other 
sections of this anthology such as the love poems (Books XI-XV) 
or the travel poems (X). There is no need to analyze these 
sequences to show how they employ the same techniques as the 
seasonal poems, but they are worth examination for what they 
show of new techniques. 

The love poems are of particular interest in that they are 
organized in accordance with a kind of time progression which is 
based entirely upon human concerns and which is more dramatic 
than that of the seasonal poems; and the poems on travel illus- 
trate still another kind of progression. We shall begin with the 
love poems, taking as our initial example the first four poems in 


Book XI. 


SKKS XI: 990 
Yoso ni nomi Can it be that I 
Mite ya yaminan Shall never see at closer range 
Kazuraki ya The pure white snow 
Takama no yama no That glimmers in far Kazuraki 
Mine no shirayuki. On the peak of Mount Takama? 
Anonymous 
SKKS XI: 991 
Oto ni nomi Only in story 
Ari to kikikoshi Had I heard of the waterfalls 
Mi-Yoshino no Of beauteous Yoshino, 
Taki wa kyé koso Until this day when my own sleeves 
Sode ni ochikere. Are moistened with their spray. 
Anonymous 
SKKS XI: 992 
Ashihiki no My love is like 
Yamada moru io ni The smouldering fires they tend 


Oku kabi no Beside their huts 
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Shitakogaretsutsu To frighten deer from ripened grain 
Wa ga kouraku wa. In the fields of distant hills. 
Kakinomoto Hitomaro fA A jE (Al. c. 680-700) 

SKKS XI: 998 

Iso no Kami Must I go on, 
Furu no Wasada no My love shut up within my breast 

Ho ni wa idezu Never to show forth 
Kokoro no uchi ni As do the ears of grain at Wasada 
Koi ya wataran. In Furu, land as ancient as the gods? 


Kakinomoto Hitomaro 


It may seem surprising that a volume of love poems should 
begin with what is apparently a seasonal poem on a winter topic. 
But when this first poem is read in the context of the following 
verses, its use of the allegorical mode becomes obvious: the 
speaker of the poem is a man, and the white snow on the peak 
is his beloved. The poem tells us, further, that although the 
speaker has seen this woman at a distance, and has fallen in 
love, he has not yet met her, and we assume that she on her part 
is unaware of his tender feelings. Such a one-sided beginning was 
the rule in affairs of the heart at the Japanese court and became 
a fixed convention in the literary treatment of first love. Each 
of the poems quoted is, in fact, a variation upon the fixed topic 
of “love before the first meeting.” All of the poems in Books XI 
and XII of the Shinkokinshu are on this, or virtually identical 
topics, which required a more or less uniform treatment and tone. 
This shared topic gives these poems a thematic unity. At the 
beginning of Book XIII, however, there is a progression in the 
dramatic development of the human relationship, as can be seen 
in the first poem of this book: 


SKKS XIII: 1149 


Wasureji no Since it can scarcely be 
Yuku sue made wa That you will remember this road of love 
Katakereba To the end of our life’s journey, 
Ky6 o kagiri no I wish that death would take me now 
Inochi to mo ga na. On this day of new-found happiness. 


The Mother of Gidd Sanshi § fa] = FIA (Al. c. 980) 


This poem was composed on a topic which a Japanese would 
probably have called “love after the first meeting ”’—the affair 
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has begun and is in its happy early stages. At the same time, there 
is foreboding in the poem. Whether or not it was always true in 
life, it was conventional in the literary treatment of love in this 
period that the affair should gradually cool and the man become 
less and less attentive and regular in his visits. At the Japanese 
court, where polygamy was the norm, it was the common thing 
for a court noble to keep two or three mistresses or concubines 
in addition to his consort or lawful wife, and he might also carry 
on a number of secret affairs as well. These secondary relation- 
ships might be formed and broken by the man with more or less 
casualness, and it was of course the woman who suffered most 
from the consequences of such an affair. The customs of the day 
demanded that high-born ladies live in guarded palaces, hidden 
from the eyes of all men except their husbands or enterprising 
lovers, and they could seldom leave their cloistered apartments. 
A woman might be abandoned at any time by her fickle lover, 
and while he might move on to new and fairer flowers, she must 
continue her secluded and now empty life until perhaps discovered 
by some other man, whereupon a new affair might begin its 
inevitable course. 

Such, at least, was the conventional treatment of love in 
Japanese literature, and it is therefore natural that it should be 
reflected in the dramatic progression of the love poems in the 
Shinkokinshi. The last half of Book XIV and all of Book XV 
in fact are devoted to poems which express the woman’s suffering 
as her lover’s visits become less frequent. Book XV begins with 
the following famous poem. 


SKKS XV: 1336 


Shirotae no The white sleeves covering us, 
Sode no wakare ni Glistening with dew and sparkling with our tears, 
Tsuyu ochite Are parted by the dawn, 
Mi ni shimu iro no And as we dress, shake in the autumn wind 
Akikaze zo fuku. Which blows its pale color through our hearts.® 


Fujiwara Teika fi BREA (1162-1241) 


We may assume that the parting treated in this poem involves 


* The reference to sleeves in this poem suggests not only tears but the custom of 
lovers’ lying together under cover of their removed garments. 
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a temporary separation, and that the lover will return. At the 
same time, the autumn wind is a conventional symbol in Chinese 
and Japanese poetry for the death of love, and the chill which it 
blows into the heart is a foreboding of the doom of eternal separa- 
tion. This theme is developed through Book XV with increasing 
intensity, and the last poem is an expression of bitter resentment 
and despair at the lover’s infidelity. 

The arrangement of the love poems in the Shinkokinshi thus 
follows dramatically the progression of a typical love affair from 
the first glimpse of the beloved through the successive stages 
of a passionate courtship, marriage or liaison, disenchantment, 
separation, and final despair and loneliness. This provides a 
clearly defined plot structure which would be inappropriate or 
impossible for poems on subjects other than love, There are types 
of association and progression in the poems on travel in Book X, 
for example, which follow quite different principles, and it is to 
these poems that we now turn. 

Although the poems in Book X do not appear to be arranged 
according to any common topical element, this is not by any 
means to say that the arrangement is haphazard, for instead of 
the time progression of the seasonal poems or the plot develop- 
ment of the love poems, the sequence of the poems on travel 
appears to have been designed to show—incredible as it may seem 
—the historical development of Japanese poetry through the 
centuries. That is to say, close study reveals that the poems 
are arranged in several large groups which represent in chrono- 
logical sequence the four major periods in classical poetry down 
to the age of the Shinkokinshu. Specifically, of the total of ninety- 
four poems in Book X, the first six (SKKS X: 896-901) are by 
poets of the so-called “ Man’yé %# period” (c. A. D. 500-750) , 
the early great age of literary Japanese poetry. Following this 
group is a single anonymous verse which might be called tran- 
sitional in that it is in a style characteristic of the late eighth and 
early ninth centuries, the age between the two great periods of the 
Man‘yéshu #384 on the one hand and the Kokinshi on the 
other. The next group of five poems (SKKS X: 903-907) is from 
the age of the Kokinsha proper, and this is followed by a sequence 
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of twenty-four poems which range in date from the mid-tenth to 
the late eleventh centuries; in other words, they belong to the 
period spanned by six imperial anthologies, beginning with the 
second anthology, the Gosenshi ®i#H (c. 951) , and ending with 
the seventh, the Senzaishia FRH (c. 1188). The last fifty-eight 
poems (SKKS X: 932-989) are contemporary, which is to say 
they are by poets of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, 
the age of the Shinkokinsha itself. 

There is no doubt that the audience of the Shinkokinshi period 
who read through this volume was aware of this chronological 
sequence by literary periods, and that this sequence contributed 
to their pleasure. But there are also in this volume other tech- 
niques of association and progression which involve topics, treat- 
ment, and imagery. The twelve poems with which the volume 
begins illustrate these more detailed techniques. 


SKKS X: 896 


Tobu tori no 
Asuka no sato o 

Okite inaba 
Kimi ga atari wa 
Miezu ka mo aran. 


SKKS X: 897 
Imo ni koi 
Waka no matsuhara 
Miwataseba 
Shiohi no kata ni 
Tazu nakiwataru. 


SKKS X: 898 
Iza kodomo 
Haya Hi no Moto e 
Otomo no 
Mitsu no hamamatsu 
Machikoinu ran. 


SKKS X: 899 
Amazakaru 

Hina no nagaji o 
Kogikureba 

Akashi no to yori 

Yamato shima miyu. 


If I abandon my village 

Of Asuka, where birds are said to soar, 
For a new capital, 

Will it be that I shall nevermore 

See you present by my side? 


Empress Gemmyé jC AB 2 )q (661-721) 


Longing for my love, 
I gaze forth across the pines 

Of Waka’s forest, 
And see that over. the strand of Shiohi 
The cranes fly off with mournful cries. 


Emperor Shomu 22K (701-756) 


Come along, lads! 
Let us quickly make our way home 
Towards the Rising Sun— 
The pines on the shore at Mitsu in Otomo 
Must wait impatiently for our return. 


Yamanoe Okura {lj_E iii (?660-?733) 


As I come rowing 

Over the long sea-path from wilds 
Distant as the sky, 

Through the Straits of Akashi 

The Isles of Yamato come into view. 


Kakinomoto Hitomaro (fl. c. 680-700) 
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SKKS X: 900 
Sasa no ha wa 
Miyama mo soyo ns 

Midaru nari 
Ware wa imo omou 
Wakarekinureba. 


SKKS X: 901 
Koko ni arite 
Tsukushi ya izuko 
Shirakumo no 
Tanabiku yama no 
Nishi ni aru rashi. 


SKKS X: 902 
Asagiri ni 
Nurenishi koromo 
Hosazu shite 
Hitori ya kimi ga 
Yamaji koyu ran. 


SKKS: X: 903 
Shinano naru 
Asama no take ni 
Tatsu keburt 
Ochikochibito no 


Mi ya wa togamenu. 


SKKS X: 904 
Suruga naru 

Utsu no yamabe no 
Utsutsu nt mo 

Yume ni mo hito ni 

Awanu narikeri. 


Because I come 
From parting with the wife I love, 
The leaves of rough bamboo 
Seem to fill these mountain depths 
With their mournful rustling sound.’ 


Kakinomoto Hitomaro 


Having come this far, 
I ask, “ Where is Tsukushi now? ” 
It seems to lie 
Back to the West beyond those hills 
Where the white clouds trail away. 


Otomo Tabito KEEHEA (665-731) 


Do you walk 
Alone along the narrow path 
Across the peaks, 
Your robe not yet dried out 
From its drenching in the morning mists? 


Anonymous 


How can the smoke 
That rises from the Peak of Asama 
In this country of Shinano 
Fail to strike the people far and near 
With amazement at the sight? 


Ariwara Narihira #p JR 3228 (825-880) 


Not in a reality 
As real as these hills of Utsu 

That rise in Suruga, 
Nor even in the unreal world of dreams, 
Can I meet face to face with her I love.1® 


Ariwara Narihira 


® Like many of the other poems from the Nara period taken into the Shinkokinshi, 
this one has been altered somewhat to fit new tastes or because the readers of a later 
age had difficulty in parsing the Chinese characters used in varying ways in the 
Man’yoshi. Cf. MYS II: 1338. With the next poem in the text, cf. MYS IV: 574. 

1° This poem is the tenth and the preceding one the eighth poem in the Ise Mono- 
gataii Ft H7Z% , the famous collection of tales combining poems with prose contexts 
and attributed to Narihira. See the Kéchi Nihon Bungaku Taikei PRE A A ICH 
KH (Tokyo, 1936), Il, 40 and 41. 
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SKKS X: 905 
Kusamakura 

Yikaze samuku 
Narinikeri 

Koromo utsu naru 


Yado ya karamashi. 


SKKS X: 906 
Shirakumo no 
Tanabikiwataru 
Ashihiki no 
Yama no kakehashi 
Ky6 ya koenan. 


SKKS X: 907 
Azumaji ya 
Saya no nakayama 
Sayaka ni mo 
Mienu kumoi ni 
Yo o ya tsukusan. 
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The evening wind 
Binds with cold the roadside grass 

That pillows me— 
If only I might ask for shelter in that house 
That sounds with mallets fulling cloth. 


Ki no Tsurayuki (d. 7945) 


I hope this day 
That I shall cross the distant bridge 
That hangs across 
The gulf between those mountain peaks 
Now draped in streamers of white clouds. 
Ki no Tsurayuki 


Am I then doomed 
To pass my life in low estate, 

While you rise high 
To lofty peaks concealed by clouds 
Like Mount Saya on my Eastern way? 





Mibu no Tadamine E42} 2 (fl. c. 877-922) 


Although it may not be immediately apparent, the first six of 
these poems share a common topic which is more specific than 
mere “ travel ”—a topic which might be paraphrased as “ longing 
for absent loved ones.” At the same time, these six poems are 
linked still more closely through associations of images from 
poem to poem, just as in the spring poems which we have already 
examined. To begin with, the phrase “ soaring bird ” in the first 
poem is a pillow-word associated in this case with the place name 
Asuka 98%. So dulled had this and other such phrases become 
through long usage that by the thirteenth century they had lost 
most of their imagistic freshness, and the technique of the pillow- 
word appears in the poetic practice of the time largely as a neo- 
classical device for creating a heightened solemnity of tone. But 
such an expression, no matter how dulled by familiarity, is po- 
tentially an image; and when we read the second poem, with its 
image of cranes flying across the bay, the “ soaring bird ” of the 
first poem springs to renewed poetic life, and at the same time 
provides the association that links the two poems, 

The image of the pine forest in the second poem leads us 
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smoothly to the pine-fringed beach in the third, and, further, 
the movement suggested by the “ soaring bird ” in the first, and 
the flight of the cranes in the second poem, provides the impetus 
to “carry ” the reader across the sea to China, which is the 
setting of the third poem. We should note, too, that in the first 
three poems we have progressed from an inland setting to the 
seacoast, and then across the sea. Our direction is at the same 
time reversed, however, for the movement back to the shores of 
Japan already begins in this third poem. The overt link between 
the third and fourth poems is the appearance in each of a poetic 
term for Japan—the Rising Sun in the third, and Yamato in the 
fourth—but there is also the imagery of a ship and the sea which, 
while only implied in the situation of the third poem, is raised 
in the fourth with its image of rowing. In addition, such images 
as “strand” (kata), “beach” (hama) and “straits” (to) in 
the second, third and fourth poems are related in terms of what 
might be called a category of “ sea phenomena.” ** 

The change in the situation of the speaker from sea to land is 
foreshadowed in the fourth poem, with its image of the “ isles of 
Yamato.” We may imagine that the speaker of this poem sees 
from his boat the outlines of the mountains of Japan against the 
sky, and that there is in this poem submerged or implied imagery 
of mountains. This provides a link with the fifth poem, where 
mountains are specifically mentioned. The mountain image of 
course recurs in the sixth poem, and provides the association 
between this and the preceding one. 

The next seven poems (SKKS X: 901-907) are all obviously 
associated through the imagery of mountains, except for the tenth, 
which to the Western reader must appear to lack the requisite 
imagery. However, if the Japanese text is compared with that 
of the preceding poem (SKKS X: 904), it will be seen that the 


1Such categories as “falling phenomena” to designate rain, snow, and the like 
were identified by later renga poets. But we see here a technique which implies these 
categories and indeed which led to the use and naming of them by renga poets. This 
is one of the respects in which the practice of integrating tanka influenced the formation 
and practice of the renga. See also the discussion which follows in the text and 
section V, below. 
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verb utsu “ to full cloth ” in the tenth poem is homophonous with 
the place name Utsu #!, the mountainous region of Suruga 
province mentioned in the ninth poem. In the context of the 
arrangement of poems in the Shinkokinshi, therefore, the verb 
utsu in the tenth poem is a “pivot word” (kakekotoba Hi) : 
it carries two meanings, one of which is applicable to the part 
of the poem which precedes it, and the second to the part that 
follows. Consequently, the house in the tenth verse is really “ that 
house in Utsu that sounds with mallets fulling cloth,” and the 
place name thus suggested also raises the image of the mountains 
with which the place is associated. 

There are also other, less sustained patterns of images by which 
the association from poem to poem is strengthened. The image 
of clouds (kumo) in the sixth, and mist (Kirt) in the seventh 
poem are words which were traditionally associated by the 
Japanese poets as members of the same “ category of phenomena.” 
This kind of association was particularly important in the tech- 
nique and practice of the renga, or “linked verse,” which began 
to flourish some hundred years or so after the Shinkokinsht was 
compiled, and names came to be given by the renga poets to the 
different categories which they recognized. Therefore, to borrow 
a term from the technical vocabulary of this later poetic genre, 
the images of clouds, dew, and the like are “ rising phenomena ” 
(sobikimono 4%) —moisture or vapor which rises into the air 
and dissipates itself. Once this category is recognized, the asso- 
ciation between the “ mist” of the seventh poem and the “ smoke ” 
(keburi) of the eighth can be accepted, since smoke, like clouds 
and mist, is a “ rising phenomenon.” 

There is a further link between the seventh and eighth poems. 
This association is not immediately apparent because it involves 
a conventional symbolic value attached to a given expression but 
one which had not been evoked by the poet for the immediate 
purposes of this particular poem. Specifically, the image of the 
wet robe (nurenishi koromo) in the seventh poem is frequently 
used as a conventional symbol for the indignation of a lover falsely 
accused of infidelity. Such is not its function in this poem, but 
looked at in connection with the verb mitogamu “ to regard with 
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amazement” in the eighth poem, its symbolic meaning is in- 
evitably raised for an instant, because the verb mitogamu is a 
traditional engo or word association for the “wet robe” in its 
metaphorical sense. This kind of association is quite different 
from that of the related images of mountains, clouds, fog and the 
like which we find in this group of poems, for the symbol of the 
indignant lover has no function either in the poem in which it 
is used or in the developing pattern of associations in this sequence 
of poems. As a purely mechanical device for linking the two 
poems, however, it must be recognized, and although we moderns 
may find such a technique rather forced, the audience of the 
thirteenth century probably felt it to be very clever and inter- 
esting. 

The eighth and ninth poems share the central term, “ people/ 
person ” (hito), although the association is not close because of 
the great difference in relationship between the people mentioned 
and the speaker of each poem; the “ people ” in the eighth poem 
are strangers, whereas the “ person ” in the ninth is the speaker’s 
beloved. A much closer association is found in the use in each 
verse of a famous mountain—the Peak of Asama #fH] in the 
eighth and the hills of Utsu in the ninth poem. These and other 
names of famous mountains, rivers, and the like came through 
tradition to possess a quasi-imagistic status, and were bound to 
evoke in the minds of poet and audience similar associations of 
romantic beauty. It will be noted further that in each of these 
poems the name of a province is mentioned—Shinano in the first, 
and Suruga in the second—and this provides an additional asso- 
ciation of related categories. 

The ninth and tenth poems are associated, as we have said, 
through the device of the pivot-word on Utsu/utsu; there is an 
additional link in the conventional word-association of “ dream ” 
(yume) in the ninth and “ pillow” (makura) in the tenth. The 
same device links the tenth and eleventh verses, where the word- 
association is found in “ wind” (kaze) and “streamers” (tana- 
biku, lit., “to trail”). The association between this latter pair 
of poems, however, is one of total situations as well as discrete 
elements, and there is a progression from the one to the other 
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in this respect. The time of the tenth poem is evening, and the 
speaker has lain down upon the ground to spend the cold night 
under the open sky; in the eleventh poem, it is early morning, 
and by accepting the speaker as the same person in both cases, we 
imagine the traveler rising from his bed of grass and gazing out 
across the mountains in contemplation of the day’s journey that 
lies ahead. 

The images of clouds and mountains provide the principal 
points of detailed association between the eleventh and twelfth 
poems. It should be pointed out finally, however, that the ninth 
through the twelfth poems are associated in terms of shared 
rhetorical techniques as well as those other elements which have 
been discussed. That is to say, the first two lines in the ninth 
poem are a “ preface ” (jo or jokotoba J¥ il) for the word utsutsu 
“in reality,” and serve to anticipate this word through the identity 
of sound in the first two syllables of the latter and in the place 
name, “ Utsu,” in the “ preface.” The tenth poem is related on 
the same basis of rhetorical technique. Kusamakura, “ pillow of 
grass,” suggests the latent meaning in the ya (“to bind up ”— 
the grass for a pillow) of yikaze, “ evening wind.” 

The third line of the eleventh poem is a pillow-word, which is 
similar in technique and feeling to the preface, though more con- 
ventional and usually shorter. Like the preface, it is character- 
istic of early Japanese poetry, and in the context of this sequence 
of poems it sustains both the romantic atmosphere of association 
with a bygone age and the effect of unity achieved through the 
use of similar rhetorical devices in successive poems. We discover 
another preface in the first two lines of the twelfth poem, where 
the word sayaka in the third line is “ introduced ” through the 
identity of sound in its first two syllables and in the place name 
“Saya #k.” 

The foregoing analyses of sequences from the seasonal, love, 
and travel poems will serve to show that although the overall 
unifying principles of progression may differ in the individual 
books of the Shinkokinshi, depending upon the subjects of the 
poems and the appropriateness to these of different types of 
organization, the association in detail of images and rhetorical 
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techniques is a constant principle which governs the choice and 
arrangement of all the poems in the anthology. The labor in- 
volved in such a careful and painstaking attempt to achieve an 
overall unity of structure and harmony of detail among disparate 
elements must have been prodigious. Such effort would not have 
been expended unless association and progression answered to the 
desire of the age for techniques which would create long lyric 
sequences from the individual poems written by the poets of the 
age or inherited from a valued literary tradition. The problem 
of the motivation behind this desire can best be solved by showing 
how this literary principle was developed and gradually refined in 
the earlier imperial anthologies before the Shinkokinshi, and by 
tracing it to its ultimate origins. 


III. Integration in the Imperial Anthologies 
Preceding the Shinkokinshi 


With its status as the first and most influential of the imperial 
anthologies, the Kokinshi is clearly the place to begin. To facili- 
tate comparison, we shall again begin by quoting the first few 
poems from the first book—“ Spring ”—to see how it exemplifies 
association and progression. 


KKS I: 1 
Toshi no uchi ni The Old Year not yet gone, 
Haru wa kinikert The longed for spring has come at last 
Hitotose o Yet brought confusion— 
Kozo to ya iwan. For are we now to say “last year,” 
Kotoshi to ya iwan. Or should we rather say “ this year? ” 
Ariwara Motokata #E)RIEFj (888-953) 
KKS I: 2 
Sode hijite Will the wind 
Musubishi mizu no That gently blows on this first day of spring 
Koreru o Melt perhaps the ice 
Haru tatsu kyé no To which was changed the water of the stream 
Kaze ya toku ran. That wet my sleeves in summer when I drank? 
Ki no Tsurayuki (d. 7945) 
KKS I: 8 
Harugasumi Where does it rise, 
Tateru ya izuko The haze that is the sign of spring? 


Mi-Yoshino no In lovely Yoshino, 
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Yoshino no yama ni 
Yuki wa furitsutsu. 


KKS I: 4 
Yuki no uchi ni 
Haru wa kinikeri 
Uguisu no 
Koreru namida 
Ky6 ya toku ran. 


KKS I: 5 
Ume gae ni 
Kijuru uguisu 
Haru kakete 
Nakedo mo imada 
Yuki wa furitsutsu. 
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Yes, here upon the hills of Yoshino, 
The winter snows still fall. 


Anonymous 


Amidst the snow 
The long-awaited spring has come— 
Will they melt today, 
Those tears shed by the warbler crying 
And turned to ice in winter’s cold? 


Empress Takako j--32)qh (fl. 858-882) 


Although the warbler, 
Who is the harbinger of spring, 

Has already come 
And perches singing in the plum tree 
Amongst the branches, the snow still falls. 





Anonymous 


As these first poems indicate, the seasonal poems in the 
Kokinshi set the pattern for a progressive topical development 
based on the passage of time. In the first two books of the 
anthology, the spring topics follow one another in harmony with 
external nature from the beginning of the season (poems 1-16), 
through “ picking young shoots” (17-22); “new growth in the 
fields and hills” (23-27); “spring birds” (28-31); “plum 
blossoms” (32-48); “blossoming cherries” (49-68); “ falling 
cherry blossoms” (69-118); “wisteria in bloom” (119-120); 
“blooming of the yellow mountain rose” (121-125); and the 
“passing of spring” (126-134). The same kind of arrangement 
is also to be found in the poems on summer in Book III, autumn 
in books IV and V, and winter in Book VI. 

An examination of the love poems, which are found in Books 
XI through XV of the Kokinshi, also yields similar results: the 
poems are arranged by similar topics in accordance with the 
development of an affair from “love yet undeclared ” (469-551) , 
through such phases as courtship (552-615) , love after the first 
meeting (616-704), the lover’s growing coolness (705-746), and 
the ending of the affair in bitterness and misery (747-828). It 
would be possible to divide these larger topical categories into 
several lesser ones, but what has been said is probably sufficient 
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to show that the love poems in the Kokinsha are arranged in a 
kind of dramatic plot structure very much like that later realized 
in the Shinkokinsht. 

At the same time, although there appears on the surface to 
be no marked difference between the Kokinshi and the Shinko- 
kinshi, at least as far as the seasonal and love poems are con- 
cerned, there are two important points to be made. The first is 
that a smooth association and transition from poem to poem in 
terms of images, rhetoric, and the like is not nearly so carefully 
contrived in the Kokinshi. One example of this lack of attention 
to such matters is to be found in the first two in the series of 
spring poems which have just been quoted. Because these poems 
are both on the same topic—the arrival of spring—they can hardly 
fail to have at least that much in common, and we therefore 
cannot say that they are completely unrelated. Nevertheless, if 
it had been the intention of the compilers to provide a really 
smooth and harmonious shift from the first poem to the second, 
with its images of “ sleeves,” “ water,” “wind ” and the like, it 
would have been possible to find without great difficulty a more 
suitable poem to use in place of the first one. The fact that this 
was not done leads us to conclude that the compilers of the 
Kokinshii were not in this case very deeply concerned with a 
harmonious association of images from the first poem to the 
second. The same observation holds true for the relationship 
between the second and third poems, and could be made re- 
peatedly concerning given sequences of poems throughout the 
anthology. On the other hand, the succession of images from 
the third through the fifth poems (“ haze,” “mountains,” and 
“snow ” in poem 3; “ snow,” “ warbler,” and “ plum ” in poem 5) 
is relatively smooth, so that we cannot say that no effort at all 
was made to produce this effect of harmony. In other words, 
although a progression in terms of a logical sequence of topics was 
consciously carried out in the Kokinshi, the association of images 
from poem to poem was attempted only spasmodically, and no 
effort was made to give unity to entire books of poems through 
the consistent application of this principle. 

The second point that must be brought out is that even de- 
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velopment in a progressive sequence according to poetic topics 
is actually to be found only in the seasonal poems (Books I-VI) 
and the love poems (Books XI-XV) in the Kokinshu. In the 
other volumes of the anthology, whether for example those de- 
voted to congratulatory poems (Book VII), those to poems on 
parting (Book VIII), or those to travel poems (Book IV), there 
is no evidence at all of any attempt to arrange the poems accord- 
ing to any set pattern of topical development. The reason for 
the relative lack of attention given to these books by the com- 
pilers may perhaps be that they were considered of secondary 
importance. It should be pointed out in this connection that the 
arrangement of the twenty books of the Kokinshi reflects a clear 
distinction between different grades of what may be called “ form- 
al” and “ informal ” poetry. Formal poetry was intended for the 
eyes or the ears of a relatively large audience, and required a 
greater degree of technical polish; informal poetry was, ostensibly 
at least, a mode of private communication between a poet and 
his mistress or friends, and might be written with less complex 
techniques. In the Kokinshi, the first ten books are devoted to 
formal, and the second ten to informal poetry; and within these 
two major categories the seasonal poems appear to have been 
considered the most important variety of formal, and the love 
poems the most important variety of informal verse. Less care 
was expended for the arrangement of poems on other subjects 
and no attempt was made to arrange them according to a topical 
progression or time sequence.’* It is true that a few scattered 


** Professor Konishi has discussed the arrangement of poems in the Kokinshi in his 
edition, Kokinwakashi, fy 4-FNAK HE for the Shinchi Kokubungaku Sdsho #f ct BY 
ICR BE, XLIV (Tokyo, 1949), 30-81. The distinction between formal and 
informal poetry is related to, but different from, that between public and private 
poetry. All public poetry (e. g., Pope’s Dunciad) is formal, but not all formal poetry is 
public (e. g., Donne’s “ Good-Morrow ”). All informal poetry (e. g., Swift’s “ bagatelles ” 
to Sheridan and others or Dryden’s verse letter to Etherege) is private, but not all 
private poetry (Donne’s poem) is informal. The distinctions are largely those of 
subject, tone, technique, and esthetic distance. Poems on public and social themes 
tend to disappear from Japanese poetry after the Nara period, except for semi- 
ritualistic poems on such “congratulatory ” occasions as the New Year or those 
addressed to Emperors on their accession. From about the ninth through the eleventh 
centuries, the Japanese developed and esteemed a wide range of private. poetry, both 
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groups of poems in these “secondary volumes ” show evidence 
of some attempt to achieve an associational progression of related 
images, but it is clear that no great store was set by the result, 
In other words, the principles of association and progression so 
carefully followed throughout the Shinkokinshi are: only partially 
and rather carelessly applied in the Kokinshi. At the same time, 
however, the earliest attempt to apply these principles to an 
anthology of Japanese poetry, albeit in a rather rudimentary 
fashion, can be traced to this first imperial collection. 

A study of the topical arrangement of poems in the six imperial 
anthologies that fall between the Kokinshi and the Shinkokinshi 
reveals a situation very similar to that which we have found in 
the Kokinshi. That is, a topical progression according to the 
passage of time is limited to the seasonal and love poems in these 
collections, and no attempt is made to give any such overall unity 
to the other volumes or the anthology as a whole. On the other 
hand, we observe an increasing concern with the problem of 
achieving a smooth transition from poem to poem through asso- 
ciations of images, rhetorical techniques, and the like. Such an 
attempt, while by no means so overriding a consideration as it 
was to become in the Shinkokinshi, is made with increasing 
seriousness and consistency in each successive anthology—the 
later the collection, the more conspicuous this phenomenon be- 
comes. The first six poems in the Senzaishi (1188) , the seventh 
imperial anthology and immediate predecessor of the Shinko- 
kinsha, will illustrate the point. 


SZS 1: 1 
Haru no kuru As I gaze far out, 
Ashita no hara o I see that spring has come this morning, 
Miwataseba For today the haze 
Kasumi mo kyé zo Begins to rise across the moor 
Tachihajimekeru. Of Ashita and its morning fields. 


Minamoto Shunrai Ja fe#R (d. 1129) 


formal and informal. Gradually formal poetry rises in estimation to the point of almost 
excluding informal poetry as a valued art; and by the latter eleventh or twelfth 
century, most of the poetry thought worthy of preservation in official anthologies and 
family collections is formal private poetry. 
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SZS I: 2 


Mimuroyama 
Tani ni ya haru no 

Tachinu ran 
Yuki no shitamizu 
Iwa tataku nari. 


SZS I: 3 
Yuki fukaki 
Iwa no kakemichi 
Ato tayuru 


Yoshino no sato mo 


Haru wa kinikeri. 
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At Mount Mimuro 
Has spring now at last arrived 

Deep in the valleys? 
The water melting underneath the snow 
Taps impatiently against the rocks. 


Minamoto Kuninobu Jf f@jf@ (1069-1111) 


Even to Yoshino 
The spring has come where winter drifts 
Blocked up the path 
Leading steeply to my mountain village, 
And no visitor’s footprint marked the snow. 


Lady Taiken Mon’in Horikawa # EPR BER (fl. c. 1130-1145) 


SZS I: 4 
Michi tayu to 
Itoishi mono o 
Yamazato ni 
Kiyuru wa oshiki 


Kozo no yuki ka na. 


SZS I: 5 
Haru tateba 
Yuki no shitamizu 
Uchitokete 
Tani no uguisu 
Ima zo naku naru. 


SZS I: 6 
Yamazato no 
Kakine ni haru ya 

Shiraru ran 
Kasumanu saki ni 
Uguisu no naku. 


I hated them, 
For they would block the visitor’s path 
To my mountain vi... ge, 
But still their melting fills me with regret, 
These snowdrifts of the year just past. 


Oe no Masafusa FLYLE FF (1041-1111) 


Now that spring begins, 
From underneath the snowdrifts 
Streams of water flow, 
And the warbler in the valley 
This moment breaks into his song. 


Fujiwara Akitsuna jf Ji RAs (1029-1103) 


Is it because 

The warbler knows that spring has come 
To this mountain village, 

That even before the haze appears 

He sings atop my brushwood fence? 


Minamoto Takakuni Jf [aj (1004-1077) 


Topically, these poems seem to follow a regular progression 
from what might be called the “onset of spring” into “ early 
spring,” and the association of images seems to develop smoothly 
from poem to poem as the setting shifts from the plains to the 
mountains and from open country to an isolated village. On 
closer examination, however, it may strike us that the position 
of the fifth poem is somehow wrong. First, the subject of this 
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poem is the first day of spring, whereas in the fourth poem we 
have already moved beyond this point in the time progression. 
Second, and more important than this, the description of streams 
of water from melting snow in mountain valleys is very similar 
in the second and fifth poems. Therefore from both considerations 
—time sequence of topics, and close association of imagery—the 
most logical position for poem 5 would seem to be between the 
second and third poems. On the other hand, we can find some 
justification for the placing of this fifth poem in the order to 
which the compiler assigned it: its imagery of mountains and 
snow associates it with poem 4, and it introduces the warbler, 
which becomes the principal image in poem 6. No doubt it was 
these considerations which led to placing this poem in the position 
in which we find it today, but it must still be admitted that the 
topical sequence and progression of images is somewhat rough 
at this point. 

In a situation of this kind, the compilers of the Shinkokinshi 
would have laid primary emphasis upon smoothness of association 
and progression, and would even have chosen a less “ outstanding ” 
poem in place of this fifth one if thereby a more felicitous pro- 
gression could have been effected. However, when the Senzaishu 
was compiled, the principles of association and progression had 
not yet been accepted by the poetic elite to be more important 
even than high quality in each individual poem, and the compiler 
would not have felt free to reject a good poem simply because 
another one, less good, would make for a smoother sequence of 
images. Thus, although the same kinds of principles are followed 
in the arrangement of poems in both the Senzaishi and the 
Shinkokinshi, these principles are applied with much greater 
consistency and thoroughness in the Shinkokinshi; in many in- 
stances they outweigh even those considerations of high individual 
quality which down to this time had been the principal standard 
for the inclusion of poems in an imperial anthology. 
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IV. The Origins and Development of Association 
and Progression 


Since, as we have seen, the principles of association and pro- 
gression are found as early as the first imperial anthology of 
Japanese poetry, the Kokinshi, we may ask whether the com- 
pilers of this collection did not themselves borrow these principles 
from some earlier poetic source or develop them by analogy with 
other art forms. All available evidence suggests that the Kokinsha 
was indeed the first such anthology, for neither in the Man’ydshu 
nor in the anthologies of China do we find any such arrangement 
of poems. We do discover in the field of painting, however, con- 
ventions which are very similar in effect. By this we mean the 
techniques employed in the horizontal picture scroll (emakimono 
#248) , in which a given subject is developed continuously from 
scene to scene in chronological sequence. Sometimes, to be sure, 
narrative or descriptive passages were inserted at various points 
to explain the incidents depicted in the scrolls, but frequently the 
events were portrayed entirely through a continuous series of 
pictures. In either case, one of the outstanding characteristics 
of this art form was the continuity of the total sequence. Even 
though the flow might be sometimes broken by written passages, 
most of the individual scenes were not set off by frames or other 
devices, but blended into one continuous linear progression; 
clouds, mountains, or other natural scenery and even scattered 
human figures provided a unifying thread connecting the more 
concentrated scenes of separate incidents in the narrative. 

The similarity between the chronological development of scenes 
in the picture scrolls and the temporal progression in the Kokinsha 
and other imperial anthologies is obvious, but a further analogy 
suggests itself between the continuous flow of scenery and figures 
in the scrolls and the association of images and rhetorical devices 
that link the separate poems in the anthologies. It is tempting 
to conjecture that a familiarity with the conventions of the pic- 
ture scroll may have suggested to the compilers of the Kokinshi 
the desirability of applying these techniques to an anthology of 
poems. The great age of the picture scrolls, especialiy those which 
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treat secular subjects, extended from the eleventh through the 
sixteenth century, however; and since almost no examples survive 
from an earlier period, we do not know the extent to which such 
scrolls may have existed and been appreciated by the court 
nobility of the early tenth century, when the Kokinshi was com- 
piled. At the same time, one famous example, the Kako Genzai 
Ingakys RE RE, or “Sutra on Causality Between Past 
and Present,” has come down from the eighth century. This 
religious scroll is different from the later genre of the emakimono 
in that it is divided horizontally into a continuous written text 
along the bottom half and a continuous series of pictures illus- 
trating episodes from the text along the top. However, although 
it is regarded as a somewhat crude ancestor of the great lay scrolls 
of subsequent centuries, this illustrated sutra shows in its graphic 
portion the basic narrative conventions of the form: a given 
number of episodes in the legendary life of the Buddha depicted 
in a continuous series of pictures in chronological sequence. There 
is little doubt that the secular emakimono developed from such 
illustrated religious texts as this, and even though the first lay 
scrolls may have been painted somewhat later than the Kokinshi 
age, numerous illustrated Buddhist scriptures, no longer extant, 
were undoubtedly available to the aristocracy of the time. 
Through familiarity with such scrolls, the compilers of the 
Kokinshi may have become accustomed to the convention of 
narration through a chronological sequence of tableaux which, 
though separate, are depicted in a single continuum. 

Whether or not the poets of the tenth century derived the 
notions of progression and association from the emakimono, their 
application of these techniques to a series of poems was quite 
original and unprecedented. Furthermore, as we have seen, it 
was primarily the techniques of progression through time that 
were used in the arrangement of the seasonal poems and the love 
poems in the Kokinshii—the various techniques of association 
through images and rhetoric had apparently not yet been de- 
veloped to the point of consistent application. Consequently, the 
consistency as well as the increasing variety and complexity with 
which the techniques of progression are combined with techniques 
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of association in the Shinkokinshi leads us to look to other sources 
outside the successive imperial anthologies for elements that con- 
tributed to this process of refinement. 


It is probable that the increasing attention given to the linking 
of successive poems in the imperial anthologies through image 
and other associations reflects a growing concern with such matters 
in other kinds of sequences than those of the great collections. 
The genre which immediately suggests itself is the hyakushuuta 
HB, or “ hundred-poem sequence,” a series of tanka composed 
on a given number of topics by an individual poet. This genre was 
a formal one, in that it was intended to be read and appreciated 
by an audience of peers, and it shows in its most usual form 
the influence of the imperial anthologies in the sequence and kind 
of topics. But the important characteristic of the hundred-poem 
sequence was that it was composed and judged as a single artistic 
unit: praise or criticism was accorded a given sequence not on 
the basis of the merits of the individual poems, but in terms of 
the overall effect of harmony, beauty, variety, and smoothness 
conveyed by the sequence as a whole. 

The practice of composing hundred-poem sequences certainly 
existed by the middle of the tenth century, and we find in the 
personal collections of the poet Minamoto Shigeyuki i #iZ 
(fl. c. 970-1000) and Sone no Yoshitada #WM#EE. (fl. c. 985) 
examples of the genre.** However it was not until the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries that the hundred-poem sequence became . 
really popular among the aristocracy, and the beginning of this 
later vogue may be traced to the so-called Horikawa Hyakushu 
JA] AG , or “ Hundred-Poem Sequences Submitted by Command 
of the Ex-Emperor Horikawa,” which were composed between 
1099 and 1103 by sixteen of the most prominent poets.”* 


The first poet to apply the techniques of association of images 


18 Shigeyuki’s one sequence, composed by command of the Crown Prince Norihira 
SB (950-1011; reigned 967-969 as Emperor Reizei 475k), is printed in Shinké 
Gunsho Ruiji PPPEREEFRAGE (Tokyo, 1928), XI, 507-509. Yoshitada’s two 
sequences may be found in Kéchi Kokka Taikei Pett BUKAH (Tokyo, 1929; 
hereafter Kokka Taikei), XIII, 53-71. 

14 Printed in Shinké Gunsho Ruiji, VIII, 65-107. 
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in the hundred-poem sequence may well have been Sone no 
Yoshitada, for in both of his two surviving sequences we find such 
techniques. Yoshitada was, however, a poet who was unappreci- 
ated and even scorned in his own day, and perhaps because the 
other poets of his time had not yet come to appreciate the esthetic 
possibilities of association, we do not find it employed in other 
hundred-poem sequences until the end of the twelfth century. 
The reappearance of the technique in this later period was prob- 
ably not due to a “discovery” and imitation of Yoshitada’s 
technique, but rather to the elaboration of topics and categories 
in certain kinds of sequences. 

The most usual kind of hundred-poem sequence was a kind of 
miniature imperial anthology in its arrangement and distribution 
of topics: ordinarily it began with twenty poems on spring, fol- 
lowed by ten on summer, twenty on autumn, ten on winter, 
twenty on love, and twenty on so-called miscellaneous topics. 
Towards the end of the twelfth century, however, sets of poems 
with much more detailed topical divisions began to be composed. 
We find, for example, a sequence composed in 1200 by the Ex- 
Emperor Go-Toba (1180-1239) which consists of five poems each 
on the following specific rather than the usual more general topics: 
haze, the warbler, cherry blossoms (spring) ; the hototogisu, early 
summer rain (summer); flowers and plants, the moon, autumn 
foliage (autumn); snow, ice (winter); Shintd, Buddhism, dawn, 
dusk, mountain roads, the seaside, the Imperial Palace, enter- 
tainments, annual observances, and felicitations (miscellaneous) .** 
All of these specific topics are, it will be noted, either images in 
themselves, or require, as in the case of “ annual observances,” 
that a common imagery of setting be conventionally used in their 
treatment. A natural and almost inevitable result is that every 
poem in each group of five would be associated with the other 
members of the group through the same or related images. Such 
sequences as this appear to have enjoyed a kind of vogue from 
the end of the twelfth through the beginning of the thirteenth 


*® Kokka Taikei, X, 56-64. 
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century, and many examples of them have been preserved.”* 
Although they represent only one of several possible methods of 
organizing and classifying the necessary hundred poems, it may 
still be conjectured that they influenced other varieties, and that 
the result was a re-emergence of those techniques of imagistic 
association that were at first perhaps unconsciously, but later 
consciously, employed. 

Such an assumption is borne out by a study of the hundred- 
poem sequences of the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries classi- 
fied according to the usual more general categories of spring, 
summer, autumn, and so on. For although practice varies with 
individual poets, we find that in most cases the same poet has 
composed some sequences in which no attempt at association is 
made and others in which the poems are linked through deliberate 
associations of imagery.’ There is, however, one significant ex- 
ception—the work of the Ex-Emperor Go-Toba. In al! of his 
extant sequences, each successive poem is linked with the pre- 
ceding one through association of images.’® This fact seems of 
particular importance because of Go-Toba’s relation to the 
Shinkokinshu: although this anthology was nominally compiled 
by a group of five courtiers headed by Fujiwara Teika, their 
function was in reality only that of assistants or advisers to 
Go-Toba, and it was the Ex-Emperor himself who was the chief 
compiler and had the final say in the selection or rejection of 
poems. Therefore we may conclude that the application of 
techniques of association in such thorough fashion in the Shinko- 


°See, for example, the seventeen sequences by six major poets of the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth century in Kokka Taikei, X, 507-514 (Fujiwara Shunzei); 548- 
550, 625-682, 655-663, 670-678, 679-686, 716-724, 746-758 (Priest Jien $e AYER); 
and XI, 7-15, 15-20, 35-48 (Fujiwara Yoshitsune); 309-316 (Priest Saigyd); 381-888, 
447-455, 660-669 (Fujiwara Teika) ; 754-762, 814-822 (Fujiwara Ietaka fies BRR) , 

*7 Two sequences by Priest Jien (1155-71225) may serve as illustrations. In a 
hundred-poem sequence composed in 1187 there is no attempt to employ association, 
while in another, composed in 1190, association is employed to integrate the sequence. 
See Kokka Taikei, X, 612-625 and 670-679, respectively. 

*® Go-Toba’s personal collection, printed in Kokka Taikei, X, 25-180, contains three 
sequences of 100 poems, one sequence of 500 poems (a kind of grandiose version of 
the hyakushuuta), and seven sequences of thirty poems (an abbreviated version of 
ihe hyakushuuta) . 
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kinshi was a reflection of Go-Toba’s own taste and preference for 
these techniques.”® 

In addition to the techniques of association, there was another 
feature of the hundred-poem sequences which probably exerted 
a considerable influence upon the way in which the progression 
was handled in the imperial anthologies, and again particularly 
in the Shinkokinshi. Because the hundred-poem sequence was 
intended to be appreciated as a single artistic whole, the overall 
effect of harmony and balance, variety, and contrast was therefore 
of greatest importance. In producing the desired impression, a 
conscious effort was made to vary the pace and avoid monotony 
within the progression by creating a certain number of high and 
low points. The high points were individual poems which were 
striking or remarkable for technical or other reasons, and the 
effect of such poems might be considered to last longer in the 
minds of the audience if they were placed next to more mediocre 
poems which would create no strong impression. In other words, 
the poet would deliberately include a certain number of bland 
or “ easy ” poems at crucial points in his sequence so as to enhance 
the effect of the more interesting ones and create a general im- 
pression of sinuous, undulating flow. By analogy with a piece of 
woven material, the “ easy ” verses were called ji no uta th eK 
or “ background poems,” and the more striking ones were known 
as mon no uta OK or “ design poems”: just as the effect of 
beauty in a piece of material is made more striking when a pattern 
is contrasted against a plain or neutral background, so with a 
sequence of poems. 

Just when this esthetic principle began to be consciously applied 
to the hundred-poem sequence is not certain, but we find the 
term 7 no uta, or “ background poem,” employed without defi- 
nition in one of the poetical treatises of the Ex-Emperor Go-Toba. 
This is probably some indication that the principle had been 
current for some time, and that the terms “design poem” and 
“ background poem ” were assumed by Go-Toba to be meaningful 


*° For a detailed discussion of Go-Toba’s dominant role in the compilation of the 
Shinkokinshi, see Kojima Yoshio 7» FFHE, Shinkokinwakashii no Kenkya #75 
A FTE OD BEF. IL (Tokyo, 1946), 1-48. 
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to his readers. Therefore, although Go-Toba’s treatise was pre- 
sumably written some years after the Shinkokinsha was compiled, 
it is perfectly reasonable to assume that the principle had been 
known and more or less generally accepted before this anthology 
was completed.”” At any rate, such an assumption is helpful in 
explaining the apparent anomaly of finding in the Shinkokinshu 
a number of poems which could only have been considered bland 
or mediocre by the prevailing standards of the age. In other 
words, the inclusion of a number of such poems in this collection 
was not simply the result of a dearth of suitable materials, nor 
was it simply an inevitable result of placing paramount importance 
on the achievement of a smooth transition from poem to poem. 
On the contrary, the technique appears to have been deliberately 
used in order to create variety, contrast, and alterations of pace 
within the progression, and, on the model of the hundred-poem 
sequences, to apply the principle of “ design ” and “ background ” 
even at the expense of uniformly high quality in an imperial 
anthology. 

Unfortunately, there are no extant treatises on poetics in which 
the theory of design and background in sequences of Japanese 
poems is discussed, and there remains the question of how such 
a concept came to suggest itself to the poets of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and why it was accepted as a valid esthetic 
principle. The answer probably lies in part at least in a natural 
response to the problem of monotony or sameness inevitably 
posed by a series of tanka intended to be read as a single unit. 
On the other hand, it may be suggested that a considerable in- 
fluence in shaping the principle was exerted by the theory and 
practice of a very different literary genre, the formal prose essay. 
This esteemed prose genre was highly complex, first because all 
formal essays and official documents had to be composed in 


*° See the Go-Toba-In Kuden 4% 574 B€ 01 {@ in Sasaki Nobutsuna FE (4718 $8, 
ed., Nihon Kagaku Taikei H AHKBAAK, I (Tokyo, 1941), 3. Go-Toba uses 
the term in criticizing the hundred-poem sequences of Fujiwara Yoshitsune (1169- 
1206), which, he says, give the impression of containing too few “ background poems.” 
Since Yoshitsune is referred to in this passage as the “late Regent,” we assume that 
the treatise was written some years after his death, which, it will be noted, took 
place the year after the Shinkokinshi was first compiled. 
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Chinese, and secondly because the proper style of composition 
required the mastery of numerous rules and techniques. Never- 
theless, like the French of English courts of law or the Latin of 
the humanists, the Chinese language was the only medium con- 
sidered proper for official documents, both secular and religious, 
from the eighth to the middle of the nineteenth century in Japan; 
and this difficult medium had to be learned by court officials and 
priests—in other words, by the same group who composed 
hundred-poem sequences and compiled imperial anthologies. 

During the four hundred years from the tenth to the thirteenth 
centuries, it was the official written style of the T’ang dynasty 
(618-907) in China which was followed as the model for Japanese 
state papers. This style was particularly complex, and both in 
China and Japan a number of handbooks were compiled as aids 
to composition and study. Though none of these has survived 
in China, at least one Japanese copy of a late ninth or early 
tenth-century Chinese rule book exists, and a number of manuals 
written by Japanese were in existence by the twelfth century, of 
which the Sakumon Daitai \F 3X Kis , or Essentials for Composing 
Formal Prose, by Nakamikado Munetada *¥F fi! P44. (1061-1141) 
is a typical example.** The most striking aspect of the practice 
of the formal essay, and that which seems to relate it to the inte- 
gration of poetic sequences, was the combination of two distinct 
kinds of style in a single essay. The first of these consisted of a 
rhetorically ornate, rhymed, parallel prose, which was reserved for 
the most important sections of the essay, while the second style, 
used in the less important passages, was what might be called 
ordinary prose, in that meter, rhyme, antithesis, and the like were 
not used. Both styles were employed alternately in the same 
essay, and a conscious effort was made to distribute the passages 
in ordinary prose in such a way as to enhance the impression 
created by the more elegant and ornate sections. 


71 An early thirteenth-century Japanese manuscript of a Chinese rule book entitled 
Fu P‘u RMB, or Rules of Composition, is in the private collection of Mr. Gotd Keita 
HEBEBX of Tokyo. Two unpublished manuscripts of the Sakuwmon Daitai—not 
to be confused with the fourteenth-century work of the same title in Shinké Gunsho 
Ruiji, VI, 488-504—are in the Higashiyama Library of the Imperial Palace at Kyoto. 
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Obviously this practice of alternation of styles resembles very 
closely the effect of background and design aimed at in the 
hundred-poem sequences and finally in the imperial anthologies, 
and it is quite possible that in the techniques of the formal essay 
we have the original concept which was gradually adapted to 
the poetic sequences. It should also be pointed out that the 
Japanese literati became more than ever scrupulous about strict 
adherence to the rules of formal essay-writing just at the time— 
around the beginning of the twelfth century—when the hundred- 
poem sequences began to come into vogue. The lack of a written 
poetics for the sequences makes it impossible to state categorically 
that the inclusion of mediocre verses in the earlier ones was not 
due simply to lack of talent on the part of the poet. However, 
the historical facts as they have been described indicate that this 
is highly unlikely, and it would appear, rather, that the most 
probable historical development was an introduction of the tech- 
nique of “design” and “background” through the stylistics 
of the Chinese essay, followed by a conscious adaptation of this 
esthetic to the hundred-poem sequence, and finally its application 
to an imperial anthology like the Shinkokinshia. 

The notion of improving the overall quality of an anthology 
of poems by including the bad along with the good may seem 
doubtful practice to the Westerner—surely the consistent applica- 
tion of absolute standards of quality should yield better results. 
But the integrated beauty of the Skinkokinshu speaks for itself, 
and to the Japanese of the thirteenth century, a long tradition 
of Buddhist teaching had made clear that absolute standards were 
an illusion. The central concept of the Tendai sect—the sect 
whose teachings were most influential among the early medieval 
aristocracy—was that no phenomenon exists independently in 
and of itself, but only in complex relation to all other phenomena. 
This was true of abstract values as well as of anything else; 
“ good ” and “ bad ” did not exist as absolutes, but only in terms 
of specific situations, and a “bad” act might be “ good” if it 
proved to be a cause that brought the individual closer to final 
enlightenment. This does not mean that such a general philo- 
sophical outlook was a direct cause for the development of the 
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particular literary practice we have been considering. But it helps 
explain how the medieval Japanese poets could accept without any 
sense of anomaly the notion that a “ bad ” poem could be “ good ” 
in a given context if its effect was to enhance the overall effect 
of the interrelated parts of a poetic sequence. 


V. Further Developments: Later Anthologies 
and Renga 


With some such complex historical development as this, the 
techniques of association and progression were gradually raised 
to the refinement they show in the Shinkokinshu. But the Shinko- 
kinshit was only the eighth in the series of twenty-one imperial 
anthologies, and we must now consider the practice of these tech- 
niques in the arrangement of poems in the last thirteen anthologies 
compiled during the remainder of the thirteenth, in the fourteenth, 
and in the early fifteenth centuries. 

In general it may be said that the later anthologies show much 
the same techniques of association and progression as have been 
observed in the Shinkokinsht. However, perhaps because the 
compilers of these later collections were not quite as painstaking 
as the committee directed by Go-Toba, there are occasional places 
in the later anthologies where the association of related images 
in particular seems to falter and break down. In most cases such 
places are relatively few—few enough to be negligible in com- 
parison with the only partial application of such techniques in 
the early anthologies which preceded the Shinkokinshi—and it 
appears that on the whole the compilers of the later anthologies 
consciously attempted to apply the principles of association de- 
veloped in the Shinkokinsha. 

There are, however, two outstanding exceptions to this general 
rule—the Gyokuydshi E348 (1313-1314) and the Fagashi JA 
HES (1344-1346) 2? These two collections appear to show much 


*2 These two anthologies are exceptional in other ways. Of the last thirteen an- 
thologies, these are the only ones to have been compiled not by the conservative Nijé 
school, but by the more liberal Kydgoku-Reizei faction. For an excellent historical 
account of the personal and political grounds for the disputes between these groups, 
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less concern with time and spatial progression, and even the 
association of related images and the like, which they clearly 
employ, seems to break down so frequently that our suspicion is 
aroused. One might of course conclude that the compilers of 
these anthologies had deliberately rejected the techniques of 
association and progression as a basis for the arrangement of 
poems in a sequence. But the skill with which both anthologies 
use many of the techniques of the Shinkokinshi on the one hand, 
and the large number of exceptions to the Shinkokinshi pattern 
on the other, seem to call for some kind of explanation. The first 
seven of the poems on travel in the eighth book of the Gyokuydshi 
illustrate the dilemma. 


GYS VIII: 1105 


Wakarete no We cannot know 
Nochi wa shiranu o What may befall in the uncertain time 
Ika naran After we have parted, 
Toki ni ka mata wa But still I yearn to know the time 
Awan to su ran. When we shall meet again. 


Oe no Chisato ALF HB (Al. c. 890-905) 
GYS VIII: 1106 


Kimi o oshimu Is it because 
Kokoro no sora ni My heart’s regret at losing you 
Kayoeba ya Has carried to the sky 
Ky6 tomaru beki That now the rain is falling 
Ame no furu ran. To keep you here today? 


Ki no Tsurayuki (d. 7945) 
GYS VIII: 1107 


Shirotae no Because the day 
Sode wakaru beki Is near when our white hempen sleeves 
Hi o chikami Must draw apart, 
Kokoro o musebi My time is spent in ceaseless weeping, 
Naki nomi zo naku. Though my tears are locked within my breast. 


Ki no Iratsume #2 60% (fl. c. 680) 
GYS VIII: 1108 


Yama témi When the goose 
Kumoi ni kari no Departs in flight beyond those peaks 
Koete inaba That rise so far away 


see the introduction of Edwin O. Reischauer to the Izayot Nikki in Edwin O. Reischauer 
and Joseph K. Yamagiwa, Translations from Early Japanese Literature (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951), pp. 8-51. See also pp. 122-123 and 126-127, below. 








Ware nomi hitort 
Ne ni ya nakinan. 


GYS VIII: 1109 
Irie kogu 
Obune ni nabiku 
Ashi no ha wa 
Wakaru to miredo 
Tachikaerikeri. 


GYS VIII: 1110 
Sayo fukete 
Ima mo nakanan 

Hototogisu 
Wakare o oshimu 
Koe to kiku beku. 


GYS VIII: 1111 
Tanomu ran 
Shirube mo isaya 
Hitotsuyo no 
Wakare ni dani mo 
Madou kokoro wa. 
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In the land of clouds, must I alone 
Remain behind to voice my cries? 


Minamoto Sanetomo jjji'§§ @Y (1192-1219) 


Although the reeds 
Bow down their tassels in the cove 
Before the rowing boat, 
And though they seem to part, they rise, 
Returning to their former place. 
Fujiwara Shunzei (1114-1204) 


Since the hour grows late 
Will you not now begin your song, 

O hototogisu, 
That we may hear your voice and feel 
It echo the sadness of our parting? 


Fujiwara Kiyomasa jf JR }fp IE (d. 958) 


You speak of trust, 
But how can you rely upon a guide 
Whose unstable heart 
Still wavers in its human weakness 
Even at partings in this world? 


Priest Saigy6 (1118-1190) 


Apart from the shared subject of travel which naturally gives 





these poems a certain common ground, there seems to be rather 
little in the way of an association or progression of related images. 
The second and third poems do share the image of “ weeping ” 
and the word for “parting” does appear in various noun and 
verb forms in the first, third, fifth, sixth, and seventh poems, But 
such words and images are natural, almost inevitable to the sub- 
ject, and in any case the sequence seems to lack the complex 
associational patterns of the Shinkokinshi. 

However, a more thorough examination reveals that the dis- 
jointed appearance is deceptive, and that rather than turning 
their backs upon the tradition of association, the compilers of 
the Gyokuydshi are really outdoing the Shinkokinshi in subtlety. 
The poems are related by an imagistic association, but the asso- 
ciation is, as it were, at one remove: poems have been juxtaposed 
in such a way that their existence side by side should recall to the 
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mind of the reader some famous earlier poem, or in such a way 
that the juxtaposition evokes the reader’s knowledge of traditional 
associations or conventional ways of treatment. In other words, 
even though the original author of a poem in the Gyokuydshu 
had not alluded to a given older poem, the editors made the 
allusion or recalled traditional associations by the juxtaposition, 
and so made a smooth associational flow from poem to poem. 
These techniques of editorial allusion and recollection, as they 
may be called, can be demonstrated by examining the sequence 
of travel poems just quoted. 

The first two poems seem to be particularly lacking in any 
shared characteristics of imagery, or even of syntax and other 
less important stylistic matters that might provide a point of 
association. The first poem contains scarcely any imagery, a fact 
which makes association seem all the more unlikely, and yet the 
two poems take on a relationship when we recall a famous love 
poem by the ninth-century poet, Ariwara Narihira (KKS XIV: 
705) . 


Kazu kazu ni Wondering, wondering, 
Omoi omowazu “ Does he love or love no more? ” 
Toigatami Yet I dare not ask— 
Mi o shiru ame wa The rain that knows my destiny 
Furi zo masareru. In falling only tells of downfall. 


In this poem the woman’s uncertainty is resolved in a way she 
is unwilling wholly to accept or to hasten. This theme of uncer- 
tainty expressed in the first three lines in quite close to the first 
of the travel poems, while the imagery is close to that of the 
second, By themselves, neither of the poems is close enough to 
Narihira’s to suggest any allusion, but put together they suggest, 
in treatment and imagery, the older poem. The compilers of the 
Gyokuydshi knew that their anthology would be read by persons 
steeped in the poetic tradition, and so could count on rousing 
such associations by their juxtaposition of the two poems. This 
kind of extrinsic association, or editorial allusion, was practiced, 
as far as we know, for the first time by the compilers of this 
anthology. 

The association between the second and third poems is relatively 
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easy and simple. The relation between the words “today” in 
the second poem and “ day ” in the third is almost too obvious. 
A subtler association is that between the images of “rain” and 
“ weeping ” in the two poems. For while no such metaphorical 
relation exists within either of the two poems, the image of rain 
is often used as a metaphor for tears. The relation between the 
third and the fourth poems is rather similar. They share the 
image of weeping that was previously mentioned, and have a 
further resemblance in the syntax and morphology of hi 0 chikami 
(“because the day is near”) and yama tomi (“because the 
mountains are far”), a resemblance whose associations are 
strengthened by the contrasting sense of the phrases. 

We find a similar association by contrast between the fourth 
and fifth poems. “ Departing” (inaba) in the former and “ re- 
turning” (tachikaeri) in the latter join the poems; but there 
is an even closer tie through traditional associations, The image 
of the goose (kari) and the verb “ returning” were so often con- 
nected through centuries of poetic practice that they were related 
through conventional association (engo). The geese were re- 
peatedly celebrated in poetry for their coming to Japan in the 
autumn and returning to their northern home in the spring of 
each year. 

The fifth and sixth poems are rather obviously linked by the 
image of parting in both. There is again, however, a more subtle 
association—between the image of the cove (ite) in the fifth and 
the hototogisu in the sixth, since according to tradition the bird 
is associated early in the season with the mountains from which 
it later comes down to the towns and villages, and in these low- 
lands a stream or lake, even the seacoast, was considered to be 
the best place to hear its song. 

The same sort of dual associational connection relates the sixth 
and seventh poems. The word, “ parting,” is the obvious link, 
but again there is a traditional association to unite the two. The 
phrase, “ partings in this world” (hitotsuwyo no wakare) , in the 
seventh poem implies a journey to the world of death. This 
recalls another traditional association of the hototogisu, for the 
bird was often called the “ headman of the fields of death ” (shide 
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no taosa) , a guide for the traveler to the land beyond the grave, 
a bird that might fly back and forth between this and the other 
world.”* 

Such analysis might be made of other groups of poems in the 
Gyokuydshi where the usual forms of association seem to have 
broken down or to have been abandoned. Actually, there is no 
such breaking or abandonment, but rather a desire on the part 
of the compilers to have the reader make the associations in his 
own mind. The compilers were willing to evoke the response with 
a word, an allusion, or some hint, and the reader was expected 
to contribute the rest from his knowledge of the poetic tradition. 
The technique of association is therefore more subtle, even 
esoteric, in the Gyokuydsha (and in the Fagasha also, although 
there is not space to give examples) than in the Shinkokinshu; 
and the associations themselves are, we might say, more distant 
and more dependent upon implication extrinsic to the poems. 
These distant associations are not the consistent methods of the 
Gyokuydshi and the Figashi—most frequently they employ the 
same methods used by the Shinkokinshi and the other anthologies 
that follow it—but these two collections stand out from the others 
by virtue of the new techniques of association and of the fact that 
the techniques were to affect the practice of certain kinds of 
poetry in subsequent years. 

These techniques of distant or implied association were not 
born with these two somewhat unusual anthologies. Some of 
the more original and innovating poets had employed them more 
than a century before in tanka that appeared to be broken into 
two or more parts that often seemed unrelated. Typically, the 
“upper verse” (kami no ku --®J) or the first three lines, and 
the “lower verse” (shimo no ku FJ) or last two lines were 
divided syntactically and otherwise to such a degree that there 
seemed to be no connection in subject, imagery, or meaning. The 
poem by the Priest Saigyd on autumn dusk is a famous example 


(SKKS IV: 362). 


*° See, for example, the famous anonymous poem in the Kokinshi XVI: 855. 
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Kokoro naki While denying his heart, 
Mi ni mo aware wa Even a priest must feel his body know 
Shirarekeri The depths of a sad beauty: 
Shigi. tatsu sawa no From a marsh at autumn twilight 
Aki no yiigure. Snipe that rise to wing away. 


The strong break between the two parts of this poem is made 
syntactically by the finite verb at the end of the third line, and 
this break is strongly reinforced by the disparity in poetic modes. 
The first three lines are declarative, with an effect of generaliza- 
tion, while the last two are descriptive. Moreover, there seems 
to be little connection between the images of the second part 
and the less concrete terms, “ heart” and “ body,” in the first. 
However, a little consideration will show that the images in the 
second part serve to convey the meaning expressed in the first— 
in technical terms, the description is the vehicle of the tenor of the 
declaration. What we have is a kind of descriptive symbolism, 
with the signification of the symbols hinted at by a more dis- 
cursive passage before the images. The two parts of the poem are 
truly “ distant ” from each other, but they have been integrated. 

Saigy6’s poem is an extreme but by no means uncommon 
example of the integrated fragmentation of many of the poems of 
the eleventh and subsequent centuries. This technique was one 
which by its very difficulty had to be a conscious practice, but 
it was not until the late twelfth or early thirteenth century that 
terms were coined to distinguish between poems like this one of 
Saigy6’s and unfragmented wholes. The later terms—shinku #4) 
or “closely related verses” and soku #*#) or “ distantly related 
verses ”—were used to describe the relative degree of fragmenta- 
tion in a poem. As literary history so often records, once a tech- 
nique or practice has been named, it becomes a matter of critical 
controversy. The first extant document to use the terms is the 
Chikuenshé Tb , a poetic treatise by Fujiwara Tameaki FRR 
488i (d.c. 1278), who claimed to have based his theories upon 
the teaching of his father, Tameie A (1198-1275). Judging 
from the greater space given to the discussion of closely related 
verses in this work and the statement that these are more difficult 
to compose than the distantly related verses, we may assume that 
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in the opinion of this father and son the close relation in shinku 
composition was preferable to the distant relation in soku.™ 
What had been a preference became an insistence after the death 
of Tameaki, when his family separated into three distinct political 
and poetic wings. Of these three, the Nijo —1# became politically 
the most dominant, a fact of power demonstrated by the choice 
of them to compile all of the last ten imperial anthologies except 
the Gyokuydshi and the Figashi. The other two branches, the 
Kyoégoku 3t#® and the Reizei 4738 families, joined forces in self- 
defence and in poetic terms espoused a general liberalism of tech- 
nique against the highly conservative, even unimaginative, con- 
ventionalism of their Nij6 opponents. These two associated wings 
justified their liberalism by basing their theories on the writings, 
both critical and poetic, that they had inherited and jealously 
guarded. These were primarily from the great ancestor of all 
three wings, Teika, Tameie’s father. The Nijé family looked 
back to Tameie, whose easy but insipid and monotonous style 
cast a pall of mediocrity and conservativism over first the Nij6 
poets and later, as they triumphed over their more imaginative 
opponents, over the whole poetic tradition of the tanka. 

This sad tale of intrigue and poetic decline had two important 
and related consequences. The conflict served to dramatize the 
poetic differences between the Nij6 and the Kyégoku-Reizei wings, 
particularly (insofar as this discussion is concerned) in the matter 
of closely and distantly related verse. The liberal wing became 
characterized, among other distinctions, for its practice of dis- 
tantly related poems, and the fact of conflict served to heighten 
awareness and harden the lines of difference. As the liberal wing 
studied to justify this particular technique, it also discovered 
greater possibilities in it, and among these possibilities appear 
to have been techniques of association between seemingly unre- 
lated poetic divisions, whether of upper and lower verses or of 
poems in anthologies. The implicit or distant association between 
many of the poems in the Gyokuydshi and the Figashi probably 
grew as much out of the family quarrel as out of any other 


*“See the Nippon Kagaku Taikei, III, 395-396. 
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impetus. The second consequence grew from the first, for the 
Kydégoku-Reizei insistence upon the worth of distantly related 
verses was later adopted by poets writing in a new, more vital 
form than the tanka as it was conceived and practiced by the 
now triumphantly unimaginative Nijo faction. 

The new form was that of the renga, which is, so to speak, a 
progressive alternation of “ upper ” and “lower verses,” usually 
totalling a hundred of these verse units successively linked through 
association. But though the form was indeed new, the char- 
acteristic techniques of integration in the renga are those de- 
veloped in sequences of tanka and even within the tanka form 
itself. Like the poems in anthologies and hundred-poem sequences, 
the linked verses are often related through associations of similar 
categories of images. The critical writings of the renga masters 
were the first to theorize explicitly and give names to these cate- 
gories, but as we have seen, by the time of the Shinkokinshi 
such a category as that of “rising phenomena” was already 
implicit in the association of poems through such images as smoke 
and haze.”* In addition, the practice, especially in the Gyokuydshu 
and Figashi, of association by the juxtaposition of seemingly 
unrelated poems whose materials recalled traditional kinds of 
treatment—like the relation of the hototogisu in one poem as a 
bird to another poem in which its associations with the world of 
death were recalled—set the way for similar “ distant ” associa- 
tions in the renga. Thus, the relatively “close” association be- 
tween verse units practiced in the thirteenth, fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries by renga poets trained in the Nijé tradition 
gave way in the late fifteenth century to an ideal and practice 
of “distantly related verses” as the leadership in renga was 
assumed by poets like Shinkei -#& (1406-1475), who studied 
court poetry with masters of the Kydgoku-Reizei school. These 
changes in renga technique echo and follow historically upon the 
changes and differences in the techniques of integration within 
the tanka itself and in poetic sequences and anthologies from the 
Shinkokinshi to the Gyokuydshi and Figashi; they stem from 


25 See pp. 96-97, above. 
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ideals developed and realized within these older poetic forms. 
The great renga poets learned their craft from the court poetry, 
developing, codifying, categorizing, and making explicit what had 
been earlier more a matter of practice than theory.” 

The conventional explanations for the development of the 
renga do not indeed take into account this debt to the associational 
practice of the hundred-poem sequence and to the associational 
practices of the Shinkokinshi with the subsequent modifications 
in the Gyokuydshi and Figashi. It has for long been assumed 
that the renga originated in the pre-literary period, when poems 
were sometimes composed as a kind of exchange in which one 
person recited the upper verses and another the lower. This 
practice is supposed to have developed “somehow” after an 
interval of several centuries into the genre which we now call 
renga. There are two obvious reasons for this very unsatisfactory 


*° Kazamaki Keijird observed in his Shinkokin Jidai $f FES FG (Tokyo, 1936, 
1955), p. 79, the similarity between certain techniques of association in the Shinko- 
kinshi and in the renga. This observation was perhaps the first published insight 
into the integrated nature of the anthology. (See note 2, above.) Professor Kazamaki’s 
explanation—that the renga influenced the composition of the Shinkokinshi—is, how- 
ever, unhistorical. The influence must have worked the other way, since association 
had been employed in imperial anthologies and poem sequences many years before 
either the Shinkokinshi or the renga came into being. Further, although no renga 
contemporaneous with the Shinkokinshi have survived, we may surmise from the 
very simple rules for the genre found in the Yakumo Mishé /\S3()#, a treatise on 
poetics by Emperor Juntoku Nats (1197-1242) completed around 1234, that the 
renga of the early thirteenth century were still relatively uncomplicated and less 
associational in technique than the form perfected in the fourteenth century. (For 
the relevant passages in the Yakumo Mishé, see Nihon Kagaku Taikei, III, 28-25.) 
These simple rules contrast strikingly with the very elaborate ones compiled by Nijé 
Yoshimoto —# Rez (1320-1888) and given quasi-legal status by imperial decree 
in 1872. (For these rules, see Okami Masao fig 53 IE#E, ed., Yoshimoto Renga 
Ronshi J SEG SE (Tokyo, 1952], pp. 8-23.) The formal analogy from the 
hundred poems of a tanka sequence to the hundred verse units of the standard renga 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is as obvious as the influence upon the renga 
of the topical categories of the imperial anthologies and the hyakushuuta. It seems 
clear that the renga was developed quite suddenly and at a rapid pace beginning in 
the late twelfth century by poets who adapted to the new form the integrating tech- 
niques of the poetic sequences which they composed and of the imperial anthologies 
which they compiled, and that at least as late as the middle of the fifteenth century, 
renga masters continued to apply the ideals of the tanka and the associational 
techniques of the sequences and anthologies to the new genre. 
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explanation. First, the individual poems which resulted from this 
practice of verse-capping were indeed called renga: a group of 
such poems is even included under this heading in the last book 
(X: 692-710) of the fifth imperial anthology, the Kin’yéshi & 
HEM (1124-1127). Secondly, this practice, like that of the long 
renga of later centuries, involved the participation of more than 
one poet. Perhaps any explanation is better than none, but it 
is hard to believe that such a practice could have developed of 
itself into the integrated form of the later genre. The close 
resemblance between associational techniques in the hundred- 
poem sequences, in the Shinkokinshi, and in the Kyégoku-Reizei 
style of composition and compilation convincingly disproves the 
usual explanation. It was because they were acquainted with 
these techniques and these practices that the early renga poets 
were able to develop the genre into a serious literary form. 


VI. Conclusions 


The many developments that have been discussed took place 
over a lengthy historical period, but it is possible to see in them 
both a constancy of motive and a general pattern. From the 
eighth or ninth century onwards two complementary forces seem 
to be at work in Japanese poetry. On the one hand, the poetic 
unit becomes smaller as the chéka gives way to the shorter tanka 
and as the tanka itself is broken into what we have called frag- 
ments, whether within the tanka proper or in the alternating 
stanzaic units of the renga. On the other hand, there has been 
an equally powerful tendency to recombine the smaller units into 
larger wholes by the use of techniques that vary considerably 
from age to age. This ual process is best viewed as a comple- 
mentary disintegration and integration. The nature of the inte- 
gration at any given period depended upon the interests of the 
age, and the change in the kind of integration helps establish 
the pattern of development. 

The period of the compilation of the Kokinshi was one in 
which narrative was beginning to develop through the medium of 
the poetic diary and the collections of poems with prose contexts. 
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As a result, it is not surprising that the method of poetic inte- 
gration in this age was through temporal and spatial progression. 
Such progression marks not only such later monogatari as the 
Genji with its almost eight hundred poems in a prose context, 
or the earlier Tales of Ise where the prose passages are little more 
than excuses to bring a group of poems together, or such a poetic 
diary as the Tosa Diary—but even the ordering of poems in the 
first of the imperial anthologies, the Kokinshi. Successive an- 
thologies were modelled on the Kokinshi in this as in other 
respects, but by the time of the Shinkokinshi the complex of 
developments described in this essay led to a taste for associational 
integration as well. As a result, the Shinkokinshu plays a pivotal 
role in the history of the integration of poetic sequences. It 
managed the almost unbelievably complicated feat of arranging 
poems in an anthology so that they should follow both a temporal 
or spatial sequence and patterns of association of imagery or other 
specific poetic qualities. All of the later anthologies follow the 
associational pattern of this creation of the Retired Emperor 
Go-Toba, but he had so altered the progression and so tempered 
it with association, that progression is to be found in the later 
anthologies to a degree determined more by the sequence of the 
seasons than any closely worked out scheme from poem to poem. 
Two anthologies, the Gyokuydshi and the Fugashi, frequently 
carried the associational process to its utmost limit by developing, 
in some sequences, a very tenuous association based more upon 
tradition than common elements shared by two successive poems. 

From the subtle associational techniques of these two an- 
thologies and the similar poetic practice of the tanka, especially 
in the hundred-poem sequences, the renga emerged as the first 
poetic form in five centuries to challenge the supremacy of the 
tanka. The challenge was not indeed directed at the prestige of 
that pre-eminent form of Japanese court poetry; it was rather a 
sign of the fall of the court itself and of the decline of the poetic 
tradition of the tanka under the control of the almost wholly 
uncreative Nijo family. The motif of disintegration and integra- 
tion and the pattern of historical development from progression 
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to associational progression to association were both symptoms 
and in turn causes of the complex developments in Japanese 
poetry over a period of several centuries. It does not seem an 
exaggeration to say that the motif and the pattern, representing 
as they do so many different poets, poems, events, and ideals, 
may be regarded as one of the trustworthy guides for following 
the greater part of the tradition of the poetry of the Japanese 
court over its historical topography from point to point, from 
height to height, and onward to its gradual downslope and the 
emergence of new forms of literature to express the experience of 
a society, at once new and the child of what had gone before. 








THE MAHAPARINIRVANASUTRA AND THE 
FIRST COUNCIL 


KennetH Cu‘EN 
‘University or CaLirorniA, Los ANGELES 


According to the Mahdaparinibbanasutta in the Digha-nikaya, 
a monk named Subhadda came forward when he saw his fellow 
monks weeping and wailing after the nirvdna of the Buddha and 
admonished them saying, “ Enough, sirs! Weep not, nor lament. 
We are well rid of the great samana. We used to be annoyed by 
being told, ‘ This beseems you, this beseems you not.’ But now 
we shall be able to do what we like, and what we do not like, that 
we shall not do.”* The events after this episode are taken up in 
Chapter 11 of the Cullavagga, where it is stated that the venerable 
Kassapa, alarmed by such a display of irreverence and laxity, 
convened a council to make an authentic collection of the master’s 
precepts. This was the Council of Rajagaha, according to the Pali 
traditions. H. Oldenberg argued against the historicity of this 
council, claiming that the account in the Cullavagga was not 
history but “ pure fiction.” ? He based this conclusion mainly on 
the silence of the Mahaparinibbanasutta (hereafter abbreviated 
MPS) on the convening of such a council. 

To answer Oldenberg’s contention, L. Finot wrote the article, 
“ Mahaparinibbana and Cullavagga” (Indian Historical Quar- 
terly 8 (1932) .241-246) in which he attempted to explain why the 
MPS contained no account of the council, although it does record 
the events leading up to it. According to Finot, the MPS and 
Chapters 11 and 12 of the Cullavagga are alike in that both are 
of a historic and annalistic nature. However, he suggested that 
the compilers of the MPS must have felt that the chronicles of 
events after the death of the Buddha could not very well be 
considered as having a place in the Suttapitaka, which purports 
to be the words of the Buddha. Still, as the materials were con- 


1T, W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha (London, 1910) 2.184. 
*H. Oldenberg, Vinayapitakam (London, 1879) 1.xxvii. 
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sidered to be important and should not be discarded, they were 
put in another section of the canon, namely the Vinaya, of which 
the Cullavagga is a portion, since the council was said to have 
concerned itself with the rules of discipline. Though the MPS 
and Chapter 11 of the Cullavagga are now separated in the Pali 
canon, Finot theorized that there must have been originally a 
work which connected the two versions and which formed the 
basis of the chronicles of events in the two works. To use his own 
words, “ The Vinaya of the Mila-sarvastivadins contains, under 
the title of Samyuktavastu, an account of both Parinirvana and 
councils, which answers exactly to the kind of chronicle presup- 
posed by our hypothesis.” * 

After Finot published his article, E. Obermiller came forward 
with the information that in the Tibetan Vinayaksudraka there 
is an account which describes the Parinirvana and immediately 
after that the story of the council begins.‘ This, according to 
Obermiller, must have been the account which the Pali compilers 
disconnected, one part to be put in the MPS and the other in 
Chapter 11 of the Cullavagga. 

Both Finot and Obermiller referred to portions of the Vinaya 
for the connected account of events leading up to the council. 
Obermiller drew his data from the Tibetan materials. Let us see 
what the Chinese canon can contribute toward the solution of 
this problem. Here I think we can say that what the Chinese 
canon contributes is even more important and appropriate than 
that of the Tibetan. In the Chinese Tripitaka there are two 
translations of the Mahaparinirvanasitra which provide just the 
information needed to substantiate Finot’s hypothesis. The first is 
Fo-pan-ni-yiian-ching PAVE in 2 chiian (Taishé 1.160b- 
175c) translated by Po Fa-tsu ARH during the period 290-306; 
the second is Pan-ni-yiian-ching MVE in 2 chiian (Taishé 
1.176a-191la), translator unknown. It is usually held that this 
second translation was made during the Eastern Chin dynasty 
(317-420) , but I think we can make an even more precise esti- 


* Indian Historical Quarterly 8 (1932) .242. 
“E. Obermiller, “The Account of the Buddha’s Nirvana and the First Council, 
according to the Vinayaksudraka,” Indian Historical Quarterly 8 (1932) .781-784. 
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mate. Many passages from it are quoted by the Neo-Taoist Hsi 
Ch‘ao #8 in his treatise Feng-fa-yao BB (Taishd 52.86a- 
89b). Among such passages may be listed the following: 


Feng-fa-yao Pan-ni-yiian-ching 

1. RB WGER IGA. 1. U:ZITRRS PRO 
Tr ERD WD TE AE. 77 Tr DEKE ob FE SP 
SH IPA. BAK. Ab te. 

2. ERMA. HIER. Q, Hite "EVES, 
WE Sie 5 

3. VER A nike K. 3. tea ls AS. RUARIE AREAL 
SUAS. 


Now Hsi Ch‘ao was a contemporary of the famous Buddhist 
monks, Tao-an #@#% (312-385) and Chih Tao-lin XH (314- 
366). To the former he contributed a thousand bushels of grain 
after the eminent monk arrived in Hsiang-yang in Hupei,’ and 
with the latter he participated in numerous discussions on 
Prajiia philosophy.® Ch‘ao also died before the death of his father, 
Hsi Yin #81, in 384.7 From these data, the dates usually 
assigned to Hsi Ch‘ao, 336-377, may be accepted as fairly reliable; 
and since Pan-ni-yiian-ching was quoted by Ch‘ao, one must con- 
clude that it was translated either before or during his lifetime 
with the terminus ad quem being 377.5 

Of these two versions the Pan-ni-yiian-ching follows the Pali 


5 Kao-seng-chuan a (a 5 (Taisho Tripitaka [hereafter Taishd] 50.352c). 

® Chin-shu 67.22b. 

* Chin-shu 67.21b. 

®T‘ang Yung-t‘ung FAH in his Han Wei Liang Chin Nan-Pei Ch‘ao Fo-chiao- 
shih HERS AL 4 i FH HE. p. 602, wrote that originally Pan-ni-yiian-ching 
consisted of only one chiian and that it was translated by Gunabhadra, who arrived 
in Canton in 436 and worked in Nanking until 468. For this information he refers 
to the Sui catalogues, Chung-ching mu-lu FERK AK 1 (Taishd 55.154a) and Fa- 
ching-lu TEKS 4 8 (Taishd 55.128a). However, Chih-sheng in his K‘ai-yiian-lu fa 
50 3 (Taishd 55.510a) wrote that it does not appear to be a translation done by 
Gunabhadra, and consequently he lists it as the work of an unknown translator. Since 
the contents of Pan-ni-yiian-ching were clearly quoted by Hsi Ch‘ao, it is impossible 
for Gunabhadra to have been its translator. 
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MPS fairly closely; hence our attention shall center mainly on 
the relevant portions of this Chinese translation. The narrative 
commences with the Buddha’s entry into nirvana and the utter- 
ance of the stanzas by Cakra, Brahma, Anuruddha, and Ananda. 
We might note here that this order is at variance with that in 
the Pali MPS, where Brahma utters the first stanza, followed by 
Cakra, Anuruddha, and Ananda. As M. Przyluski points out in 
his brilliant analysis of the funeral ceremonies, “ Le Parinirvana 
et les funerailles du Buddha,” (Journal asiatique 11 (1918) .485- 
526), the order in the Pali version is one of descending impor- 
tance, but here in the Pan-ni-yiian-ching, as in the other Chinese 
sources concerning the funeral, the order is one of ascending im- 
portance with Ananda as the most important of the quartet. 
After the stanzas are recited, the funeral ceremonies follow; then 
come the division of relics and the erection of the stupas over the 
relics. Here the Pali MPS ends, but the narration of events lead- 
ing to the council is resumed in Chapter 11 of the Cullavagga. 
In the Pan-ni-yiian-ching, however, the narrative continues with- 
out any break, thus indicating that the Indian original from which 
the translation was made was also a connected account. This later 
portion of the narrative is important enough to merit translation: 


Ninety days after the nirvana, Kassapa, Anuruddha, and the assembly of 
monks gathered to deliberate as follows.® In the twelve categories of Buddhist 
sutras there are the four Agamas with which only Ananda, who had served 
the Buddha a long time, was familiar. All that the Buddha had said, Ananda 
could recite, and the monks should receive them from him. But they feared 
that since Ananda had not yet attained the way, he might still be subject 
to ideas of gain and profit, and so they decided they would question and 
reprimand him on some ancient faults. They would create a high chair and 
cause him to ascend and descend it three times. In this fashion they would 
be able to obtain the truth from him.?° 


° In this text no mention is made of the monks traveling from Kusinara to Rajagaha. 

1° The Pali version does not contain this episode. It merely records that the monks 
said to Kassapa, “ Lord, this venerable one, Ananda, although he has not yet attained 
to nirvana, yet he is incapable of falling into error through partiality or malice or 
stupidity or fear, and thoroughly have the Dhamma and Vinaya been learnt by him 
from the Blessed One himself. Therefore, let our Lord choose the venerable Ananda.” 
(Vinaya Texts 3.372) Here Ananda is praised for his impartiality, whereas the Pan-ni- 
yiian-ching version shows that the assembly of monks was afraid that Ananda would 
not tell everything he knew and hence sought to intimidate him into telling the truth 
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The assembly of monks enthusiastically approved this procedure and sat 
down in contemplation. The monk in charge expelled Ananda from the 
assembly. In a moment he invited Ananda back. Ananda entered and 
reverenced the assembly of monks. Those who had not yet attained the way 
all stood up in his honor. The monk in charge asked him to ascend the high 
chair placed in their midst. Ananda declined, saying it was not his seat. But 
the assembly of monks said that, because they wanted to ask him about 
the works of the Buddha, they permitted him to sit on the chair. Ananda then 
ascended the high chair. The assembly of monks said, “ You have committed 
some major faults. Do you know it? Formerly the Buddha said, ‘ Jambudvipa 
is a place of joy.’ Why did you not respond?” The monk in charge com- 
manded Ananda to step down. Having descended, Ananda answered, “ Is 
not the Buddha able to be the master of himself? Is it necessary for me to 
say so?” The assembly of monks remained silent. 

The monk in charge asked Ananda to ascend the high chair for the second 
time. The assembly then asked Ananda, “ Buddha said to you that he who 
could achieve the four paths to iddhi could live for more than a kalpa.11_ Why 
did you keep silent?” Ananda descended and replied, “ Buddha said that 
when Maitreya descends to earth to become the Buddha, those who will have 
just entered the religion will achieve perfection under him (Maitreya). If 
Sakyamuni should remain for a kalpa, what would become of Maitreya? ” 
The monks again remained silent.?? 


by reprimanding him for some past faults. Scholars have often puzzled over the 
treatment accorded Ananda in the Pali texts, where he is charged with the com- 
mission of the following seven faults after he had recited the sutras: 1. advocating 
the admission of women into the sangha; 2. permitting women to soil the body of 
the Buddha with their tears; 3. permitting women to see the nude body of the Blessed 
One; 4. forgetting to ask the Buddha to live for a kalpa; 5. not bringing any water to 
the Buddha when the latter was thirsty; 6. stepping on the robes of the Master; 
7. failing to ascertain the minor precepts which the Buddha said could be abrogated. 
Since arhats were considered to be free from faults, and since Ananda had already 
attained arhatship just before the convening of the council, it does not seem appro- 
priate that he should have been forced to confess to these faults. Now the Chinese 
version here gives us a valid reason for reprimanding Ananda; it also indicated that 
the reprimand was given before Ananda recited the sutras. Here we have, therefore, 
a logical sequence of events that does not test the reader’s credulity. 

1 Dighanikaya 2.108, translated in Dialogues of the Buddha 2.110-111: “ Ananda, 
whosoever has developed, practiced, dwelt on, expanded and ascended to the very 
heights of the four paths to iddhi, and so mastered them as to be able to use them 
as a vehicle, and as a basis, he, should he desire it, could remain in the same birth 
for an aeon or for that portion of the aeon which had yet to run. Now the Tathagata 
has thoroughly practiced and developed them, and he could, therefore, should he 
desire it, live on yet for an aeon, or for that portion of the aeon which is yet to run.” 

The four paths to iddhi, or iddhipada, are will, effort, thought, and investigation. 

** In the Fo-pan-ni-yiian-ching these two charges against Ananda are telescoped into 
one. Here the passage reads; “‘ When the Blessed One was living, he said that 
Jambudvipa was a great joy, but you remained silent.’ The monk in charge called 
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Ananda now became frightened. The assembly of monks said, “ Let the 
wise one recite all the sutras in accordance with the spirit of the law.” Ananda 
answered, “ Very well.” Thus he ascended the high chair for the third time 
and finally said, “'Thus at one time I heard.” Those in the audience who 
had not yet attained the way all wept and cried, “The Buddha was just on 
the point of explaining the law. Why did he leave so soon? ” 

Then Kassapa selected forty arhats, who received from Ananda the four 
Agamas, Madhyama, Dirgha, Ekottara, and Samyukta. As for these Agamas, 
one was preached for the sake of those who were licentious and covetous, 
one for those who delighted in anger, one for the deluded and ignorant, and 
one for those who were unfilial and disobeyed their masters. The text of 
each Agama filled sixty bolts of cloth. The monks said, “ After copying 
these four Agamas, we should disseminate them widely over the entire 
country.” Thereupon, at the place where the Buddha was burned, four trees 
sprang up automatically. 


Przyluski in his article on the funeral ceremonies has already 
suggested that when the Pali theologians organized the Pali 
canon, they tampered with the texts and made changes to comply 
with their own doctrines and viewpoints.* I think we have here 
another example of such manipulation of the text. From the 
contents of the above two translations, it appears to be reasonably 
certain that at an early stage the accounts of the nirvana and the 
councils formed one connected narrative, which was then divided 
into two portions by the Pali compilers. 


Ananda. Ananda answered, ‘ The Buddha is the incomparable, upright, and true sage. 
Is he not able to be the master of himself? Is it necessary for me to say so? Suppose 
that Sakyamuni would live for a kalpa on earth, how could Maitreya become the 
Buddha?’ The crowd of monks remained silent.” 

The reference to Maitreya, of course, refers to the Buddhist doctrine that there 
cannot be two Buddhas in the world at the same time. If there were, the world 
would shake and tremble owing to the great weight of goodness, and there would arise 
controversies between the followers of the two Buddhas. Cf. T. W. Rhys Davids, 
The Questions of King Milinda (Oxford, 1894) 2.47-51. If Sakyamuni were to live 
for a kalpa, there would then be the danger of his living simultaneously with Maitreya. 

Whereas in the Pali version Ananda abjectly confesses to all his faults, here in the 
Chinese version he comes up with a strong and unanswerable defense of himself which 
silences the opposition of the monks. 

18 Journal asiatique 11(1918) 513, 515, 517, 524-525. 
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It is generally agreed among scholars that the influence of 
teachers and students on society has been considerably greater in 
China than in most other countries.’ Yet very little is understood 
about the ways in which this group’s views were actually formed 
and then made effective in any period, and more regrettably the 
twentieth century has been even less studied than several earlier 
and more famed eras in the history of Chinese civilization. 

To penetrate to the essentials of this process clearly requires 
microcosmic case studies as well as macrocosmic surveys. Wen 
I-to Bi—2Z (1899-1946) seems to me to be an important case 
to consider, for in addition to the undeniable significance of his 
work as a poet and literary critic, his life furnishes good material 
for an ecological study of intellectual life in China from 1920 
to 1946, and the changes in his views reflect basic changes in the 
prevailing intellectual moods in China of the first half of the 
twentieth century. In the following discussion, I shall trace the 
changes in Wen’s views from their early formative stage to the 
values he upheld in his last days, keeping always in sight the 
transitional society of China in the background. 


Childhood and Early Education (1899-1912) 


Hsia-pa-ho-chen TF ELW8% is a small but rich “ fish and rice 
village ” at the confluence of the Pa and the Yangtze Rivers out- 
side the Hsi-shui i#7K County seat, east of Hankow, in Hupeh 
Province. The village has been the home of many scholars since 
the development of the central Yangtze region shortly after the 
beginning of the Christian era. Here Wen I-to was born on 
November 24, 1899. 

* Theodore de Bary, “‘ Chinese Despotism and the Confucian Ideal,” Chinese Thought 


and Institutions, ed. John K. Fairbank (Chicago, 1957) 194; — Wen-han, The 
Chinese Student Movement (New York, 1948) Preface. 
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Like many other Chinese literati families, the Wen clan also 
rightfully claimed its family tradition of scholarship. I-to’s father 
was a good embodiment of this environment and tradition. He 
supervised his children in their study of the Chinese classics, 
disciplined them sternly, and held them to a puritanical Confucian 
code of behavior. How strictly the senior Wen controlled his 
children is illustrated in his interception of Wen I-to’s letters 
to his wife when I-to was studying in America. In the father’s 
eyes, it was highly improper for a man of Confucian ethics to 
write sentimental letters to any woman, including his own wife.’ 
This rigid authoritarian education had a delayed reaction in I-to 
as the young man demonstrated in his later years. 

At first I-to apparently submitted; he proved to be exactly 
what his father had wanted him to be: well-versed in the classics 
and extremely studious, early showing signs that promised an 
illustrious literary career. I-to’s eldest brother (I-to was the 
fourth of five brothers) wrote in reminiscence that once while 
the young boy was absorbed in his reading in the garden, a centi- 
pede crawled from his foot to his trousers. Unable to arouse him 
from his absorption, his mother brushed the insect away from 
him, whereupon he expressed indignation at being disturbed.* 
Later, on his own wedding day, the matrimonial ceremony was 
under way in the main parlor, but I-to was missing. His elder 
brother searched all over the house and finally found him in a 
sequestered corner reading his favorite classics. Young I-to pre- 
ferred poetry and fought to ignore, as much as he could, the Four 
Books, Book of History, and other works on ethics and philosophy. 
His parents also testified to his early, unusually strong inclination 
toward art, which remained with him through his life.‘ 


? Mien Chih x2, Wen I-to (Hong Kong: Hsin Chung-kuo, 1949) 25; Shih Ching 
5h py, Wen I-to te tao-lu Hi— ZA [The Road of Wen I-to] (Shanghai: 
Sheng-kuo shu-tien, 1947) 20. 

8 Jen-min ying-lieh ARS 3M [The Heroes and Martyrs of the People] (Published 
by the Committee for the Memorial Service for Li Kung-p‘u and Wen I-to, possibly 
in 1946) 375. 

“Wen I-to ch‘iian-chi BI— ZA Ee (The Complete Works of Wen I-to (hereafter, 
Works]) (Shanghai: K‘ai-ming shu-tien, 1948) I, “ Nien-p‘u” +f fan (hereafter 
“ Chronology ”) 31-32. This four-volume edition does not include many of the author’s 
articles, which were being edited and not ready for publication in 1948. 
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At the age of six I-to was sent to a nearby school run by an 
old-fashioned scholar who gave I-to the regular Chinese primers 
advancing to the Four Books. The next year his father hired a 
tutor, Wang Mei-fu ##1, to teach I-to at home. Wang had 
attended a modernized school; he added history, ethics, and a bit 
of natural science to the traditional books of literature on I-to’s 
curriculum. This was the first exposure of I-to to the “ new ideas ” 
then germinating in China. When I-to reached eleven, his father 
sent him to a “ modern” primary school at Wuchang where he 
learned English and arithmetic. In Chinese literature he now 
took up the writings of Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao ®t. This schooling 
was interrupted two years later when the revolution of 1911 swept 
over Wuchang. 

To the regret of I-to’s father there were no more imperial 
examinations as avenues for advancement. However, a special 
examination was announced to select able youths for study abroad 
after a period of preparation in the Tsing Hua School at Peking, 
the predecessor of the Tsing Hua University. Filled with the new 
hope of making his son a yang chuang-yiian ¥FAKIG (foreign- 
trained first-class scholar-official) , the senior Wen entered I-to 
for the examination. The young man, then fifteen, passed it with 
distinction in Chinese composition, using the style of Liang Ch‘i- 
ch‘ao. Although his examination papers showed some deficiency 
in the other required fields, this did not dampen the general 
rejoicing in the family, for I-to was one of only two students 
selected from the entire province. This achievement won so much 
admiration in his home village that a Mr. Kao, distantly related 
to the Wen family and an old friend of the senior Wen, bethrothed 
his daughter Hsiao-chen #]#8 to I-to.’ 


Life at the Tsing Hua School (1913-1921) 


In 1913, Wen I-to began his eight-year course in the American 
endowed Tsing Hua School, studying the subjects commonly taught 
in Western high schools. He promptly developed an interest in 
the English romantic poets of the nineteenth century, especially 


® Mien Chih, Wen I-to 11. 
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John Keats. In his Chinese studies, he continued to devote most 
of his time to the Book of Poetry, the Ch‘u-tz‘u, and the T‘ang 
and Sung poets. He published his literary commentaries, written 
in the traditional Chinese literary style, in the Tsing Hua Weekly. 
Early in 1919 he was still a staunch defender of the classical 
language and an ardent admirer of Yen Fu 4%, whose trans- 
lation of Thomas Huxley into literary Chinese became I-to’s 
favorite “ new ” book. He was also active in many extra-curricular 
programs, editing the school paper and staging plays. His diary, 
also written in the classical style up to this time, showed a youth- 
ful temperament which was to characterize his whole life—enthusi- 
astic, imaginative, eager for new knowledge, full of vigor and 
intense feeling. 

At this period, there were strong new currents throughout 
Chinese intellectual life. The May 4th Movement was brewing; 
the students of Tsing Hua caught the fever and for weeks the 
air over the campus was charged with tension. However, since 
the students there had been selected by the government for the 
enviable career of studying abroad with an assured high social 
status upon return, it took more than average courage to jeopard- 
ize such a future. It was Wen I-to who swung the Tsing Hua 
students into the movement by copying the stirring patriotic verse 
of the Sung dynasty soldier-statesman, Yiieh Fei, onto a huge 
piece of red paper and pasting it on the door of the mess-hall on 
the night of May 4, 1919.° 

Wen was elected secretary of the Tsing Hua Student Associa- 
tion because of his literary skill and his handsome calligraphy, 
talents in great demand for propaganda. But the May 4th Move- 
ment did not catapult him into a career of revolution as it did 
others, Chou En-lai for instance. Instead Wen stayed in school 
to draft and copy propaganda leaflets and thus, according to his 
friends,’ he could not join the demonstrations.* He is said to have 
regretted this limitation, feeling that his role may have seemed 


*“ Chronology ” 34. 

7 Mien Chih, Wen I-to 17; The Road of Wen I-to 13. 

* The first time Wen I-to joined in any mass demonstration was on Dec. 25, 1944 
in Kunming shortly before his death. See “ Chronology ” 77. 
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cowardly, and later he never bragged sbout his part in the May 
4th Movement. When the situation quieted down, Wen immedi- 
ately returned to his study of Chinese classics and Western litera- 
ture, still writing poetry and literary criticism in the classical 
style. Occasionally he attempted some translations. Gradually 
he was persuaded to see the merit of the pai-hua (vernacular 
language) . His first attempt at pai-hua poetry was entitled “ Hsi- 
an” (“ West Coast ”) published in the Tsing Hua Weekly. From 
then on he gave up writing poetry in the classical language 
altogether. 

In 1921, when Wen and his classmates had already completed 
their eight years of preparation and had passed the regular 
terminal examination, the school administration decided that these 
students must pass an extra examination before being permitted 
to sail for America. Wen’s friends claimed later that this was a 
move designed to penalize those students who had participated 
in the May 4th demonstrations against the government.’ Wen 
and a group of classmates protested and chose to spend another 
year at Tsing Hua rather than sit for the extra examination. The 
extra year was fruitful. He continued to study and publish mono- 
graphs on poetry and art, joined in the founding of the Tsing 
Hua Literary Society, and read before the society a paper entitled 
“A Study of Rhythm in Poetry.” In the spring of 1922 he 
went home to marry Kao Hsiao-chen. To show his objection 
to the traditional marriage rituals, he bowed three times to his 
parents but did not kowtow.™ 


Study Abroad (1922-1925) 


On July 16, 1922, I-to sailed for America. He enrolled in the 
Art Institute of Chicago, sharing a room with Lo Lung-chi # 
2: 2? The next three years had a decisive effect on his life. He 


® Mien Chih, Wen I-to 18. 

1° “ Chronology ” 86. .This article, originally written in English, is at present unavail- 
able for examination. 

%1 “ Chronology ” 37. 

2* A leader of the Democratic League in the 1940’s, Lo later joined the Chinese 
Communist Government as a minority party spokesman. In 1957 he came under 
fire for his alleged rightist activities. 
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first studied Western painting, then as acquaintance with a 
foreign country accentuated his nationalistic sensitivity, he felt he 
should study Chinese painting. He transferred to Colorado Col- 
lege in the summer of 1923, but an inner prompting which never 
ceased to summon him to poetry grew intense, and he came close 
to halting his art studies. His devotion to Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
and Tennyson spurred his own creative gifts, and a visit to New 
York renewed his interest in drama. But in New York he also 
found friends who were active in politics, and this experience 
together with the memory of a strife-torn homeland, in sharp 
contrast to all he saw in America, strengthened his belief that he 
had a duty toward his own country and his people. He decided 
that his most effective contribution would be in education. 


Early Views on the Content of Poetry 


Two main currents in Wen-I-to’s intellectual development— 
romantic new poetry and scholarly research in Chinese classical 
literature, particularly poetry, pursued in a romantic spirit—have 
been apparent throughout his life. In a sense, he worked along 
both lines simultaneously all the time, with rare side trips into 
the fields of painting, drama, and finally political pamphleteering. 
He had been exposed to Western literature during his days at 
Tsing Hua, and the romantic element in his thought was strength- 
ened and consolidated upon his arrival in America as he gained 
more confidence in his understanding and grasp of nineteenth- 
century English romantic poetry. During this period varied 
themes dominated his thought and writing: “literature for 
beauty’s sake,” an attraction to death, a worship of love, an 
intense preoccupation with color, and at the same time strong 
strains of nationalism and rebellion. 

As soon as he began his classes at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
he wrote to his friend Liang Shih-ch‘iu ® #4, later a famed art 
and literary critic, at Tsing Hua proposing the founding of a 
literary magazine to promote a school of literature in China— 
that of the “literature for beauty.” ** In his letter he said, “I 


48 “ Chronology ” 39. 
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feel that I have a mission in literature, so I am anxious to accom- 
plish this mission through a journal.” The sense of dedication 
was clearly revealed in the poem prefacing his Red Candle: 


Red candle! 

So red is the candle! 

O, poet! 

Spit out your heart and compare— 
Are they of the same color? ** 


The significance of his first poetic anthology is indicated by its 
title. As Wen explained in the foreword, “red candle” refers 
to a line by Li Shang-yin # MHF (813-858) , a late T‘ang dynasty 
poet: 

The spring silkworm’s thread never ends until 

Time runs out; 

The candle’s tear never dries until 

It burns into ashes."* 


In these lines Li Shang-yin meant to express the unending sadness 
of parting with a loved one. Wen I-to borrowed the unusual 
poetic metaphor to pledge unqualified dedication of his life to 
“ romantic ideal beauty.” 

Li Shang-yin is noted for lyrical poems of great beauty and 
poignance. Although in his earlier writings he imitated Tu Fu, 
Li is best remembered as a leading late T‘ang poet who, following 
Li Ho #® (790-816) , eventually turned away from the realism 
and social consciousness of Tu Fu and Po Chii-i. Like Li Ho, 
Li Shang-yin stressed personal feeling and insisted that literature 
have an independent life. “Literature is not a tool for the im- 
provement of society or the destiny of mankind. The highest 
attainment of literature is beauty; art (#$%) has no other value 
than its beauty (3€).”** Thus the value of poetry lies in the 


1* Works III, section ting, $7. 

28 Ti I-shan shih [The Poetry of Li I-shan] (Taichung: Chung-yung 
ch‘u-pan-she, 1956) 332. 

2° Chung-kuo wen-hsiieh fa-chan shih "1 BY AA BE SB [A History of the De- 
velopment of Chinese Literature] (Taiwan: Chung-hua shu-chii, 1956) 1.400. 
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form, the music, and the language, quite apart from any message. 
Li Shang-yin carried these points so far that critics often cannot 
agree on the exact meaning of his poems. 

Even toward the end of his life Wen clung to this feeling for 
the ecstasy of life, expressing it later, however, in different forms. 
The influence of Li Shang-yin persisted, as did that of the young 
Keats. His early devotion to Keats is reflected in a letter of 
March 30, 1923. “ After I finished a day’s work at painting, I 
felt like illustrating my own poems upon returning to my room. 
But as soon as I walked into my room, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson .. . were waiting for me on the shelf, on the desk, even 
in bed; and I itched to get close to them again.” *” In a poem from 
Red Candle entitled “'The Loyal Minister of Art,” Wen first 
described how the numerous ministers and subjects of the “ king 
of art ” surround him like pearls adorning the latter’s royal robe, 
but 

Among them only Keats 
Is the one fiery gem supported by many a dragon; 
His lustre outshines all others. 


And then, 


O, you, the poet of poets! 

The entire court can only be 

Famous ministers of Art. 

Only you alone are the loyal minister. 


‘ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty,’ 


You are a true martyr of Art. 

O, your loyal and virtuous soul! 

Your name is not written on water, 

But cast on the precious tripod of the saintly kingdom.*® 


What attracted Wen to Keats was the marriage between truth 


17“ Chronology ” 42. 
18 Works III, section ting, 86-87. 
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and beauty, the “ prefigurative truth ” *° of Keats’s “ naive phase.” 
It was precisely this naiveté and dedication that Wen I-to admired. 

Another striking feature of this poem is the consistent set of 
typically Chinese images. The metaphor of “loyal minister ” 
(chung-ch‘en 2) in Chinese suggests a relationship marked by 
the devotion of a servant to a beloved master. A few lines further 
Wen used the “ truly destined king” (chen-ming t‘ien-tzu ROK 
¥) to describe art, and quoted a line from the third-century 
statesman Chu-ko Liang “ Your servant (ch‘en) will exert and 
exhaust himself (to serve you) until he dies!” to suggest the 
artist’s (Keats’s) dedication. Then there is the idea of self-sacri- 
fice for the sake of the king (art) and of having one’s name cast 
on the precious tripod. Wen believed that the Chinese poet could 
cull from his own culture rich images to fit new poetic forms 
with selected Western features. We will discuss this theory later. 

Although Wen never ceased to praise life, light, and eternity, 
his romanticism was characterized at the same time by a fascina- 
tion with death. On May 15, 1923, he wrote to Liang Shih-ch‘iu, 
who by this time was in Colorado, telling of the suicide of a 
Chinese student named Sun over his failure at school: “ This 
martyr knew the futility of life and had the resolution to die. 
He really ended his life. If one wants to die, die. My hat off, 
my hat off, my hat off .. . I want to say for the thousandth time, 
my hat off.” *° Earlier (on Sept. 24, 1922) Wen had written to 
another friend in China discussing the death of a Chinese student 
in an automobile accident in Colorado. “This news makes me 
think of bigger questions—the meaning of life and death—the 
great puzzle of the universe. The last several days I have been 
very much absentminded. They say I am losing my mind. But 
isn’t he too senseless who cannot lose his mind over these big 
questions? ”** In the poem “ Death” written in 1922 and in- 
cluded in Red Candle, Wen went on to identify death with his 
ideal—truth and beauty: ” 


2° Newell F. Ford, The Prefigurative Imagination of John Keats (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951) “ Preface,” 5; Chapter I. 

*°“ Chronology ” 42. 

™* Works III, section keng, 18. 

** Works III, section ting, 75. 
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O, my soul’s soul! 

My life’s life! 

All my failures, all my debts 

Now have to be claimed against you, 
But what can I ask of you? 


Let me be drowned in the deep blue of your eyes. 

Let me be burnt in the furnace of your heart. 

Let me die intoxicated in the elixir of your music. 

Let me die of suffocation in the fragrance of your breath. 


Death is the only thing I beg of you. 
Death is the most I can offer you. 


In this poem the “ you” is a personified ideal, a fusion of the 
young poet’s ideal beauty, truth, and a mystical poetic object of 
worship. Wen found that the only supreme expression of his 
dedication to this cbject was death. 

Other expressions of death are found in different poems he wrote 
during the same period. In “ The Death of Li Po ”, also in Red 
Candle,”* he dramatized the legend that the famous poet drowned 
while trying to embrace the moon’s reflection in a river. This 
symbolized for Wen the romantic love of a poet for an imaginary 
ideal beauty. A similar theme is pursued in “The Sheath.” * 
The sheath is an imaginary work of art wrought to perfection. 
With “ all the jewels ” he had, Wen shaped and carved “ a Chinese 
god, a Buddhist god, a Venus, a singing minstrel . . . all on the 
sheath.” Then, upon finishing it: *° 


Jade, ruby, white agate, and blue sapphire . . . 
Are pieced into varicolored butterflies. 
Then my work is done! 


All this, he said, he did only to “ die in the glitter and gleam of 
this sheath.” In addition to the youthful romantic dedication 
to beauty and to death, the worship of love is another clear theme 


** Tbid., 40-47. ** Ibid., 48-55. *5 Ibid., 52. 
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in Wen’s poetry in this period. Like Keats, Wen did not hesitate 
to use extravagant metaphors in praise of love. 


O, my love, you are the champion; 
But let’s play a game of chess. 

My aim is not to win, 

I only wish to lose to you— 

My body and soul, 

And everything mine! * 


And, using an incense stick as symbol, 


My love! 

Only such pure and refreshing scent 

Is worthy of dedication to you, my saintly one. 
May your hair and eyebrows be forever black; 
May your rosy cheeks be forever young. 
Together with our love may they live a thousand, 
And ten thousand years more.” 


The fact that Wen included these poems in Red Candle under 
the subtitle “ Youth ” seems to show that these, and many others 
like them, were outbursts of the young poet’s passionate feeling, 
the object of this feeling being a combination of his ideal values. 
Although at this time Wen still seemed to be singing love “ for 
love’s sake,”’ the object of his “ love ” was subject to reidentifica- 
tion, as his later life showed; and once the object was redefined, 
the poet Wen was capable of the same intense devotion and 
dedication. 

The preoccupation with color which all these poems show is 
not surprising in view of Wen’s childhood passion for painting. 
Although his transfer to Colorado marked the turn away from 
a career in painting, he never ceased to study the subject. He 
must have been something of a campus character at Colorado. 
Liang Shih-ch‘iu wrote in reminiscence years later: “The head 
of the art school once remarked to me, ‘ Mr. Wen is certainly 


*° Ibid., 79. 
*7 Ibid., 79. There is no indication that Wen dedicated these lines to any particular 
individual. 
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a rare artist. Not to speak of his works, he himself is already 
a work of art. Look at the lines on his face, the smile at the 
corner of his mouth. There is rhythm in perfection.’ I-to has 
taken up oil here . . . His smock, a motley of colors, he uses to 
wipe his nose and his table, and as rain-gear. He is really a perfect 
picture of a painter-artist.” ** His “ Autumn Color ”** expresses 
this extreme color-consciousness. 


Water in the creek, 

As purple as ripe grapes, 

Rolls out scales of golden carp, 
Layer upon layer. 

Several scissor-shaped maple leaves, 
Like crimson swallows, 

Whirl and turn, rising and dipping 
On the water. 


White pigeons, variegated pigeons, 

Red-eyed, silver gray pigeons, 

Raven-like black pigeons, 

With golden light of violet and green on their backs— 
So many of them, tired of flying, 

Assemble under the steps... . 


He then apostrophizes the colorful autumn tree: 


I'll ask T‘ien Sun * to weave you into a robe, 
So that I can wear you; 

Or squeeze you from grapes, oranges, and corn, 
And drink you.” 


He even wanted to borrow “the words from Li Shang-yin and 
Keats ” to sing the colors and to listen to the colors through 


2° “ Chronology ” 43. Wen moved to live in the same house with Liang upon his 
transfer to Colorado. 

*° Works III, section ting, 106-107. 

8°“ The Weaving Goddess” who resides across the Milky Way from the “Ox 
Herder ”. 

*1 Works III, section ting, 109. 
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“ Puccini’s La Bohéme.” *? In “ Colors” ** Wen I-to compared 
life to a piece of white paper, innocent and blank at the beginning. 
He attributed moral feelings, emotions, motion, and rhythm to 
the various colors that come to be attached to life, and wrote, 
“ Thereafter, I adore my life, because I love its colors.” Color 
remained a joy through his life, although he later gave up painting 
as a vocation. He wrote treatises on colors in poetry and on 
colors for book-cover design. He decorated his own study with 
colors that varied according to his mood; ** he was even at pains 
to liven up his lectures on ancient Chinese literature with lavish 
color, describing the shades and color combination of the costumes 
worn by the shaman dancers in his lecture on the Ch‘u-tz‘u or 
painting a landscape in words as background for Tu Fu’s poem 
“The Northern Expedition” (“Pei cheng”). 

Underneath this coat of profuse colors vibrated a stirring 
nationalistic strain. A nostalgia, easily understandable in a young 
man alone in a foreign land, was gnawing him. When he mailed 
his “Sunshine Rhymes ” to his friends in China on September 
24, 1922, he was recording one of the moments of homesickness 
which caused him acute pain: 


The sunshine pricks and hurts my heart, 
Once again driving away a traveler’s home-coming dream, 
Once again condemning him to twelve hours’ longing pain.*° 


The whole section in Red Candle in which the above poem appears 
is drenched in nostalgia, as the subtitle “ Lone Swan ” suggests. 
The “lone swan” is “a solitary soul who leaves his companion 
and is exiled to a never-never land.” ** Thus, Wen felt that he 
was an “ Exiled Prisoner; ” *’ and in “ Late Autumn ” ** he wished 
to “curl up like a cat in front of the fireplace to dream of my 
country, home, alma mater, old acquaintances, and the good old 
days, the thought of which I no longer can bear.” 


*? Ibid., 110. Here also is an indication how strongly Wen was influenced by Western 
art and literature while still clinging to his classical Chinese literary heritage. 

8 Tbid., 113. °° Works III, section ting, 92. 

*4“ Chronology ” 50. 87 Ibid., 98. 

®° Works III, section keng, 14. 88 Tbid., 110. 
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This nostalgia and longing led Wen to idealize his homeland; 
he was not aware of his over-idealization, however, until his return 
home. In “Sunshine Rhymes” he claimed the sun as China’s. 
In “ Chrysanthemum ” ** he sang his praise of his homeland, “ as 
beautiful as a flower.” Thus home became to the Chinese poet 
in America the crystallization of beauty. 


Wen’s nationalism was heightened by anti-Oriental feeling in 
the United States. In January 1923 he wrote to his family, 
suggesting that he return to China before he completed his study 
in America: 


“For a Chinese young man with a mind of his own to stay in America, the 
feeling he experiences defies description. Wait until the end of the year after 
next, when I return to spend the New Year with you around the fire, I will 
cry out and pour out my pent-up anger and hatred. I am not a man without 
a country. We have a history and a culture of five thousand years, what of 
us is inferior to the Americans? Should we say that because we cannot 
manufacture guns and cannons for manslaughter therefore we are not as 
honorable and praiseworthy as they are? In short, the way they look down 
upon the people from our country cannot be described in one word. After 
my return I would advocate friendship and alliance between China and Japan 
against the Americans sooner than I would speak for friendship between China 
and the United States against Japan.” 4° 


Wen’s homesickness grew, making him doubt the wisdom of 
having come to the United States at all. “In coming to the 
Western hemisphere we are not gaining anything besides aug- 
menting the number of ‘ returned students’ for China; but China 
is not benefiting any,” he wrote to Liang Shih-ch‘iu on February 
15, 1923. The date, the Chinese lunar New Year’s Eve, tradi- 
tionally a sentimental occasion, may have had something to do 
with his mood. 

An expression of his resentment against the humiliation the 
Chinese were suffering from the Americans took shape in his poem, 
“The Laundry Song,” published shortly before his return to 
China: 


®° Tbid., 104-106. 
*° “ Chronology ” 40. 
“ Tbid., 40. 
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(One piece, two pieces, three pieces,) 
Washing must be clean. 

(Four pieces, five pieces, six pieces,) 
Ironing must be smooth. 


I can wash handkerchiefs wet with sad tears, 
I can wash shirts soiled in sinful crimes, 
The grease of greed, the dirt of desire ... 
And all the filthy things at your house, 

’ Give them to me to wash, give them to me. 


Brass stinks so; blood smells evil, 

Dirty things you have to wash. 

Once washed, they will again be soiled; 

How can you, men of patience, ignore them? 
Wash them (for the Americans) , wash them! 


You say the laundry business is too base. 
Only Chinamen are willing to stoop so low? 
It was your preacher who once told me: 
Christ’s father used to be a carpenter. 

Do you believe it, don’t you believe it? 


There isn’t much you can do with soap and water. 
Washing clothes truly can’t compare with building warships. 
I, too, say what great prospect lies in this— 

Washing the others’ sweat with your own blood and sweat? 
[But] do you want to do it, do you want it? 


Year in year out a drop of homesick tear, 

Midnight, in the depth of night, a laundry lamp... . 
Menial or not, you need not bother, 

Just see where is not clean, where is not smooth, 
And ask the Chinaman, ask the Chinaman. 


I can wash handkerchiefs wet with sad tears, 

I can wash shirts soiled in sinful crimes. 

The grease of greed, the dirt of desire ... 

And all the filthy things at your house, 

Give them to me—I’ll wash them, give them to—me! * 


“? Works III, section ting, 28-30. This poem offers an interesting comparison with 
Thomas Hood’s “Song of the Shirt ”. 
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Wen’ own note to this poem explains that because laundry work 
is the most common occupation of the Chinese in America, Chinese 
students here are often asked, “Is your father a laundryman? ” 
Wen, however, did not specify whether he ever had to answer this 
question personally.“ 

Hsiung Fo-hsi #88, the playwright who collaborated with 
Wen in 1924 to stage plays in New York under the auspices of 
the Art Students’ League of New York, recalled that Wen often 
said, “ The heaven-endowed nature of a poet is love, for his 
country and his people.” ** In January 1925 Wen again wrote to 
Liang Shih-ch‘iu, “I am planning to write a series of sketches, 
depicting the way Chinese are humiliated in this country.” “ 
Wen said he wanted to write them in free verse, but they never 
came from his pen. With his New York friends he started a 
discussion on “ cultural nationalism ” and considered the publi- 
cation of a journal to promote this idea. He told his friends that 
he had decided to study Chinese rather than Western painting 
after his American sojourn in order to “ promote our national 
culture.” *° Such activities brought him close to a group of more 
politically conscious students in New York who were organizing 
a party built around nationalism. This party later was affiliated 
with the Young China group, later known as the Chinese Youth 
Party, advocating rightist nationalism. Wen considered himself 
associated with this party until about two years after his return 
to China. 

Two things prove that Wen was not really committed to this 
rightist nationalism, and that his feeling of political partisanship 
was more a poet’s way to give vent to his “ patriotic ” sentiment 
than a politician’s calculated move. First, although his party at 
that time considered that ‘it was independent from and competing 
with the Kuomintang, Wen wrote the long poem “God of the 
South Sea” to commemorate the death of Sun Yat-sen in April 


“8 On the other hand, it can be said that this poem also betrays Wen’s own bourgeois 
background, which makes him oversensitive to being ranked with menial workers. 

“«“ Chronology ” 45-46. 

“5 Ibid., 46. 

“° Ibid., 46. 
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1925, organized a memorial service for Sun in New York, and 
painted a portrait of Sun for the occasion. Second, when Liang 
Shih-ch‘iu suggested that the “ God of the South Sea” could be 
published in their party organ, Wen questioned whether this 
move would “ place our party in the awkward position of patting 
the Kuomintang on the back.” *” All this seems to reflect political 
naiveté rather than political commitment. 

In contrast to the nationalist strain, the rebellious strain was 
less evident than one might have expected in Wen’s early writing. 
The reason appears to lie in the fact that he was not subject to 
much direct pressure. Government authority, which his romantic 
impulse might have prompted him to defy, was kind to him; 
it sent him abroad to study and thereby assured him a successful 
career. But latent rebelliousness there was; the “ strike ” he staged 
at Tsing Hua prior to his departure for America and his participa- 
tion in the May 4th Movement were evidence. 

The authoritarian atmosphere of Wen’s Hupeh home may have 
planted the seeds of recalcitrance, but as we have seen, in child- 
hood he behaved as a model son. He did not even follow the 
current fashion among youth of the time in objecting to an 
arranged marriage.** He submitted to his parents’ will in every- 
thing except the choice of classical texts for study. 

After his marriage, however, he began to feel more and more 
of the pressure of his father’s stubborn Confucianism, not so much 
on himself as on his wife and daughter. Upon his departure for 
the United States, his wife stayed with his parents, a common 
practice. The elder Wen’s interception of I-to’s letters to his wife 
was bitterly resented; and I-to suffered immeasurably even though 
he did not openly fight for the right of correspondence for fear 
that this demand might result in a worse rift in the family. When 
I-to’s first daughter was born, the grandfather withheld the news 
from him until almost a half year had elapsed and even then 
only casually mentioned it in a letter. I-to took this to be a clear 


“7 Ibid., 47. 

“® For this acquiescence perhaps credit is due to Kao Hsiao-chen, who had received 
a “modern education” and had been an honor student at the new teacher’s college 
in Hupeh. 
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proof of his father’s discrimination against girls; for if it had been 
a son, I-to was sure the grandfather would have immediately 
heralded the news with elation. He now worried over the welfare 
of his wife and child whose position in the old family was obvi- 
ously anything but happy. How he felt about this situation was 
revealed in his “ Red Bean” written during the winter of 1922 
at Chicago: 

We are companions, 

First whipped together, 

Then whipped apart. 

O, you, almighty whip! 

Should I sing praises 

Or curses 

Of you? 


Sour, sweet, bitter, and biting 
Are the beans, though all 

Red in color. . 

Give the biting ones to tradition, 
Let it taste them first! *° 


This long poem of forty-two stanzas was dedicated to his wife, 
but she never saw it until it was published in Red Candle. After 
this experience, Wen began to wonder about the validity of many 
aspects of the Confucian tradition. 


Early Theories on the Form and Technique of Poetry 


To express these themes in poetry Wen had a clear set of tenets 
to follow. As far back as 1922 he had started to outline his views 
on rhyme, form, imagery, and Westernization in Chinese poetry. 
He believed that the Chinese language offered an unusually rich 
range of rhymes of which the Chinese poet ought to take good 
advantage. “ Rhyming helps to develop rhythm and to perfect 
the art of poetry; not to use it would be like starving in front of a 
royal banquet. Nothing is more foolish than that.” °° He went 


“° Works III, section ting, 114-126, stanzas 24 and 41. 
5° Works III, section keng, 18. 
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on to cite his own “Sunshine Rhymes” to prove his theory, 
saying that he felt no strain at all in using the same end rhyme 
throughout all twelve stanzas.” 

While accepting pai-hua as a promising poetic medium, Wen 
criticized the vogue of indiscriminate use of colloquialism in 
poetry. To him, the so-called “natural rhythm ” advocated by 
Hu Shih #4%# was not poetry. He urged the poet first to strive 
to develop a poetic pai-hua by “ distilling the poetical and musical 
elements from the ordinary language.” “If we don’t admit that 
new poetry with refined rhymes adapted from classical poetry is 
beauty,” said Wen, “ then we have only two choices: be contented 
with bad poetry, or write poetry in a foreign language.” *? He 
hastened to add that the adaptation he advocated meant critical 
selection from the classical literary heritage. “The classical 
Chinese poetry constructs its musical scheme on its own vocabu- 
lary, parts of which are dead and can no longer be transplanted 
into the new poetry.” Many writers of new poetry, Wen believed, 
failed to construct a new prosody when they ineptly borrowed 
phrases from the classical language.** 

In his opinion, the form and the rhythm of poetry are but two 
sides of the same coin. “If we compare poetry to the game of 
chess, we can easily understand why poetry without form, like a 
game of chess without rules, must be such a meaningless thing! ” 
But that was exactly how most young poets, hiding themselves 
behind the banner of romanticism, were parading their “ rule-less 
games” as poetry. That was also the reason why there were 
“more new poems than the bamboo shoots after a spring rain.” 
He admitted that there was form in nature, but any form copied 


*'T feel that while Wen’s theory is generally defensible, his illustration is rather 
lame. The poem he cites contains 36 lines. The scheme of end rhymes is A-B-A, 
A-C-A, A-D-A, etc. The beginning line of each stanza ends on the same word. Thus, 
he has demonstrated no more than an ability to find twelve words to rhyme with yang 
B (“sunshine”) in the entire Chinese vocabulary. 

53 Works III, section ting, 143. These views are presented in Wen’s review of an 
anthology entitled Tung-yeh &P~ (Winter Night) (Shanghai: Ya-tung, 1921) by 
Yi P‘ing-po fr) 148 who later became professor of literature at Peking University. 
In 1955 Yii was involved in a literary purge in Communist China. 

®8 Ibid., 144-146. 
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intact from nature could not be perfect. Perfection in form was 
achieved only after much patient chiseling. He quoted Goethe’s 
letter to Schiller, and Han Yii’s words to support his theory that 
“ The greater the artist, the more he enjoys dancing in fetters.” * 
The greatness of an artist lay in his ability to dance gracefully in 
spite of the shackles. Moreover, the shackles (form) in the hands 
of a great artist were transformed into effective tools. 

As to the essence of form, Wen believed that there were two 
aspects: the visual and the auditory. Chinese, he insisted, was a 
visual language; its visual beauty was something European lan- 
guages did not possess.*> Therefore he demanded that new poetry 
must heed the harmony and balance of metrical measures based 
on the number and quality of syllables in a line. “ It is all right to 
deprive Confucius of his authority, but why blindly worship 
Christ and Socrates? ” asked Wen, and he proposed that if the 
new poets recognized the beauty in an Englisk sonnet, they should 
also strive to create forms befitting new Chinese poetry. He 
opposed a return to the old four-line or eight-line Chinese poetry. 
“ The difference between old and new forms is that the former is 
a fixed frame into which we are asked to fit all kinds of contents 
and feelings, while the latter is something we must create to suit 
each individual subject and image.” ** 

The above reference to Confucius and Socrates tells a great 
deal of Wen’s attitude; he championed “ calculated but not total 
Westernization of Chinese poetry.” He criticized Kuo Mo-jo’s 
WEA Goddess for its lack of vivid “local color.” His own posi- 
tion was that poetry, like any other form of art, is an “ embroidery 
with time as its warp and space its woof,” because it is born from 
life and life is no more than “ the footprints of time and space.” * 
He felt that although traditional Chinese poetry was outdated 
and no longer reflected the spirit of the age, the literary revolution 
had gone too far in its imitation of the West. Kuo Mo-jo’s multi- 
ple reference to “ Venus, Apollo, Cupid, . . . even Christ,” made 


°¢ Ibid., 247. 

*>To this contention, the language reformers in present-day China are likely to 
take exception. 

5° Works III, section ting, 250. 

57 Tbid., 195. Kuo Mo-jo, Nii-shen tciih [Goddess] (Shanghai: T‘ai-tung, 1921). 
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Wen wonder if “ the poet is not a Westerner speaking the Chinese 
language.” ** Wen employed his favorite color metaphor: “ one 
single color is not enough to paint a complete picture....A 
pencil sketch cannot be compared with a painting of full colors.” °° 
He sought variety, believing that local colors added to the total 
picture of art of the entire world. Furthermore, he wrote, “'The 
culture of the Orient is absolutely beautiful . . . it is also the most 
harmonious culture on earth.” ® In a chauvinist vein, he ad- 
monished Kuo to learn to appreciate the intrinsic value of Chinese 
culture—its quietude and refinement—and not to be scared by the 
crude outcries of the Westerners. 

Wen had something favorable to say about Westernization and 
Kuo’s work when he discussed poetic imagery. In Wen’s view, 
imagery must not be sacrificed for either form or musical effect. 
Thus he found the poet Yii P‘ing-po unjustified in his effort to 
salvage a few ringing rhymes which resulted in such syntactical 
chaos that the reader could hardly see any picture in Yii’s poems.” 
In contrast Wen cited Kuo to show how a complex and finely 
drawn image could be achieved by using longer “ Europeanized 
sentence structures.” Wen also agreed with Fu Ssu-nien 4314 
who accused Chinese writers of “ manifesting the sterility of their 
thought ” when they tried to write “simply.” * He suspected 
that Yii P‘ing-po was trying to be “simple” and that this led 
him to a “ degradation of poetry.” Here we catch a glimpse of 
what Wen I-to in his early years thought of the ideal of poetry. 
Poetry must be a work of refined beauty, worked into artistic 
perfection as Wen once tried to “carve his bejeweled sheath,” 
even at the risk of making it into an object fit only for the wall of 
an ivory tower. 

Wen expressed these views at a time when new Chinese poetry 
was, after its “ liberation from the old forms,” greatly troubled at 


°° Works III, section ting, 197. 

5° Tbid., 200. 

°° Tbid., 200. 

*1 Tbid., 148-152. 

*2Fu Ssu-nien, “Tsen-yang tso pai-hua wen” 7E RB BRT [“ How to Write 
Pai-hua Literature”), first published in Hsin-ch‘ao Siwy (The Renaissance), Vol. I, 
No. 2. 
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finding a form of its own. Many had felt that the new poetry 
was a dead-end street and were already sounding their bugle of 
retreat to the classical forms. Others were seeking refuge in 
Western forms. Wen preached and lived up to this gospel of new 
forms, at least through the 1930’s. His poems were a credit to his 
theory and for a period were regarded as examples of the new 
Chinese poetry worthy of imitation. We shall elaborate on this 
when we analyze his “ Dead Water.” Unfortunately he brought to 
an end his own creative career a little too soon for his new forms 
to find an assured position in Chinese literary history. Before 
long many other stronger tides in Chinese literature overtook 
him, and even he admitted that “form” had become a moot 
question to be shrugged off during literary debates after the War 
of Resistance ushered in a new era for China. 


Back to China and the Development of an Inner Conflict 
(1925-1937) 


After three years in America, Wen I-to was ready to spend his 
life “ not as a creator but a promoter ” of art in his own country. 
In the summer of 1925, having given up painting for literary 
criticism and without a definite plan for the future, he sailed for 
home, feeling he was “ pursuing a dream.” 

A short rest at home in Hupeh was followed by his first aca- 
demic job as dean of instruction at the newly established Art 
Institute of Peking. There he was immediately involved in cam- 
pus politics, which, rife in every school in China at that time, dis- 
gusted him. He was still nominally connected with the “ nation- 
alist ” (not to be confused with the Kuomintang) group originally 
formed in New York, and he expressed a wish to do something 
about the bloody strife between the Communists and the Kuo- 
mintang.® Although he became a member of the famous Hsin- 
yiieh #{ (New Moon, or Crescent) group of poets, he wrote 
only two poems in the nine months after his return. Nevertheless, 
he remained active in literary circles. His living quarters became 
a regular conference room for literary gatherings. 

But the poet was greatly disturbed by the ceaseless fighting 


*8 “ Chronology ” 48. 
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and the gathering storm of political and social revolution. The 
glorious homeland that he had dreamed of and longed for while in 
America was nowhere in sight. This is how he expressed his 
disappointment: 


I have come, I shout, bursting forth my tortured tears. 
This is not my China I longed for through the years. 
I’ve come because I heard your summoning cry. 
Riding on the wind of time, raising a torch high, 

I came; I knew not this to be unwarranted ecstasy. 
A nightmare I found. You? How could that be! * 


The misery of his civil-war ravaged homeland was impressed 
upon his mind. He began to change his conviction that literature 
was a “ beautiful expression of refined human sentiment,” and 
that the poet was a “man of tenderness and kindness.” In the 
“ Deserted Village ” ® he wrote: 


Where did they go? How has it come to pass? 

On stoves squat frogs, in ladles lilies bloom; 

Tables and chairs float in fields and water ponds; 
Rope-bridges of spider-webs span room on room. 
Coffins are wedged in doorways, rocks block windows. 
What a heart-rendering sight of bleak gloom and doom! 


From this disappointment and grief there emerge a strong sense 
of indignation. Recalling his own experience with the student 
movement protesting against government authority in 1919, he 
sympathized with those who participated in the demonstration of 
March 18, 1926. In “ The T‘ien-an Gate,” * he depicted Peking 
as a city full of the ghosts of the students killed and injured in 
clashes with the police. Elsewhere he declared that literature 
must find its life and blood in patriotism and love of freedom.” 
In the excited clamor of patriotism Wen even hinted that “ men 


*“ Discovery,” collected in Dead Water, published on April 8, 1926. Works III, 
section ting, 21-22. 

*® Published on May 19, 1927. Works, section ting, 24-26. 

°° Tbid., 27-28. 

*™In the article, “Literature and Patriotism,” first published on April 1, 1926 in 
Ch‘en Pao [#% (Morning News) in Peking. “Chronology” 50. 
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of letters should do more than preach patriotism with their pens; 
they themselves must set the patterns for action.” The continuing 
civil war and the government’s inaction against foreign encroach- 
ment caused him more despair. It was in this moment of bitter 
frustration that he wrote his famous “ Dead Water ”: 


Here is a ditch of hopelessly dead water. 
No breeze can raise a single ripple on it. 
Might as well throw in rusty metal scraps 
Or even pour left-over food and soup in it. 


Perhaps the green on copper will become emeralds. 
Perhaps on tin-cans will peach blossoms bloom. 
Then, let grease weave a layer of silky gauze, 
And germs brew patches of colorful spume. 


Let the dead water ferment into jade wine 
Covered with floating pearls of white scum. 
Small pearls, chuckling, become big pearls, 
Only to burst as gnats come to steal this rum. 


And so this ditch of hopelessly dead water 
May still claim a touch of something bright. 
And if the frogs cannot bear the silence— 

The dead water will croak its song of delight. 


Here is a ditch of hopelessly dead water— 
A region where beauty never can reside. 
Might as well let the devil cultivate it— 
See what sort of world it can provide.” 


As social protest, this poem is indignant, bitter, and satirical. As 
art it marked a new height in modern Chinese literature because 
of the skill with which imagery and feeling were joined to strict 
prosody, where each line contained the same number of syllables, 
with the ending rhyme following the standard A-B-C-B scheme. 
Wen’s admirers applauded “ Dead Water” as an eloquent testi- 
mony to the validity of Wen’s theory on the form of poetry and 

** First appeared on April 15, 1926. Works III, section ting, 16-17. In translating 


this and many other poems in this study, Professor Ch‘en Shih-hsiang’s admirable 
Modern Chinese Poetry (London: Duckworth, 1936) has been most helpful. 
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praised it as the signal of the dawning of a new era in modern 
Chinese verse. As an expression of Wen’s feeling and thought at 
that time, however, the poem is negative and pessimistic, and for 
this he was criticized by many of his younger and more aggressive 
friends. 

Because Wen was first and foremost a romantic poet, his tem- 
perament did not permit him easily to join the ranks of revolu- 
tionaries, and his first participation in politics was short. Late 
in 1926 he joined the faculty of the Academy of Political Science 
founded by Carsun Chang %&###% at Wusung (near Shanghai) , 
and the next spring he even accepted the invitation of a friend to 
assist in propaganda work in the government at Hankow where he 
painted many political posters. But this assignment was not to 
his liking and a month later he returned to the Academy of Politi- 
cal Science. Soon the Kuomintang ordered the academy closed 
and Wen I-to moved on to the Central University (then called 
the Fourth Sun Yat-sen University) to head the department of 
foreign languages and literature. Meanwhile, he and his friends 
founded the Hsin Yiieh (Crescent) magazine which was to be- 
come famous in the history of modern Chinese literature. 

When he went to Wuhan University to take charge of the 
school of literature in 1928, he had decided that he would devote 
his time to research in classical Chinese literature. During the 
next sixteen years until his death in 1946, his research ranged from 
ancient Chinese legends to textual criticism of the Ch‘u-tz‘u, 
which was his life-long passion. He studied and wrote extensively 
on such poets as Tu Fu, Chia Tao Wi (779-843), and inter- 
preted Chuang-tzu, the Book of Poetry, and ancient Chinese 
script. In fact, his studies of classical Chinese literature constitute 
the main bulk of his writings, but these lie outside this discussion. 


Turning to Academic Research 


As indicated above, there was in Wen I-to a basic conflict 
between his romantic world of poetry and his awareness of harsh 
reality, between his admiration of Western literature and his 
nationalistic sentiment. “ When I read poetry,” he had written to 
friends in 1922, “I can identify God—father of all mankind, who 
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is with me wherever I go. But as soon as I sit down in a restau- 
rant, on the streetcar, or as I walk down the street, new colors, 
sounds, and scents challenge my senses and make me doubt 
myself. . . .” ** He could not close his eyes to reality, as did 
that short-lived Crescent poet, his friend, Hsii Chih-mo ##- 
Hence the trial of his soul through frustration and despair. But 
the mere existence and development of such a conflict does not 
really explain why he abandoned creative writing. In view of 
Wen’s dedication to art and literature, even the pressure of 
making a living does not fully answer the question why he gave 
up painting as well as creative writing. 

The reasons behind this critical turn in Wen’s life lie in the 
background of the intellectual and literary movement in China 
at that time. His own explanation that he “turned to digging 
in the pile of worm-eaten paper ” in order to “ find out what is 
bad about it so that he could tear it to pieces ” 7 is but a belated 
(1943) rationalization and afterthought; it tells only a part of 
the story. ' 

From 1921 to 1930, the period covering Wen’s study in the 
United States and his turn to academic research in classical 
Chinese literature, China witnessed much intellectual controversy 
as well as political and military strife. In intellectual and literary 
circles, the formation of the Literary Research Society in 1921 
and the Creation Society in 1922 marked the beginning of a move- 
ment to define the new direction in which Chinese literature was 
to develop; heretofore the literary movement had been one of 
rebelling against the old Chinese literature—a destructive rather 
than constructive effort. The Literary Research Society, with Mao 
Tun #J& (Shen Yen-ping “tHEvk) as its spokesman, first advo- 
cated a “ humanistic realism.” Mao Tun declared that “we are 
opposed to the ‘ art for life’s sake’ theory of Tolstoy, and we are 
also definitely opposed to the ‘art for beauty’s sake’ type of 
Chinese literature which openly divorces itself from life.” ™ 


°° Works III, section keng, 17. 

Wen I-to shih-wen hsiian-chi PA— Zee 3033 HE [Selected Works of Wen I-to] 
(Peking: Jen-min wen-hsiieh ch‘u-pan-she, 1955), 17-18. 

71“ When Will the Great Turning Point Arrive?” quoted in Li Ho-lin 2={Pf $f, 
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Further defining the purpose of literature and the duty of the 
writer, he added that the history of literary development in all 
countries shows that “ change in literary trends is always such as 
to enable literature more closely to represent life, to express the 
feeling of humanity, to voice man’s suffering as well as hope, and 
to fight against the evil forces that hold him in bondage.” " The 
Creation Society led by such writers as Kuo Mo-jo, Ch‘eng 
Fang-wu KAGE, and Yii Ta-fu #8, was founded on Western 
romanticism pure and simple. “ We want to pursue the perfection 
of literature,” said, Ch‘eng Fang-wu, “ and we want to capture 
the beauty of literature.”"* The same ideal of the Creation 
Society was more clearly expressed by Kuo Mo-jo: “ Literature, 
like the flowers and grass in spring, is the expression of the artist’s 
inner wisdom. As a poet writes a poem, the composer composes a 
song, and the painter paints a picture, their works are the spon- 
taneous flow of their talents; just like the ripples raised by a spring 
breeze on the water, they have no purpose of their own... . 
Art itself has no purpose!” ™* To be sure, elsewhere in Ch‘eng 
Fang-wu’s and Kuo Mo-jo’s writings in the early 1920’s there were 
already references to the need for literature sympathetic toward 
the unpropertied class, but the predominating voice of the Crea- 
tion Society at that time was clearly an expression of the Western 
romantic ideal which this group of writers accepted when they 
studied abroad, mainly in Japan. 

The general unity of the new literary movement was soon 
broken by a split between those who continued to argue for the 
independence of literature from social problems, and those who 


Chin erh-shih nien Chung-kuo wen-i ssu-ch‘ao lun F— +e POEM 


{Literary Thought in the Recent Twenty Years] (Shanghai: Kuang-ming, 1936), 


2nd ed.. 297. 
72 The Duty and Effort of the Students of the New Literature,’ (February 1921), 


reprinted in Chang Jo-ying Re RK (Ch‘ien Hsing-ts‘un $e ASH ), Chung-kuo 
hsin-wen-hsiieh yiin-tung shih tzu-liao "BSA St Ze} [Historical Docu- 
ments of the New Literary Movement] (Shanghai: Kuang-ming, 1936), 2nd ed. 
(hereafter Historical Documents) 297. 

"Chao Chia-pi #7 IEF, Chung-kuo hsin-wen-hsiieh ta-hsi rp BS LBKR 
[Compendium of New Chinese Literature] (Shanghai: Liang-yu, 1940), 4th ed. (here- 
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increasingly emphasized its social mission. A dwindling group of 
writers insisted that literature is for entertainment (the “ Li-pai- 
liu” AFF, or “Saturday” Group), or that literature is for 
beauty and love (most of the Crescent Society members) , or that 
literature is for personal expression (the Free Literature, or 
“Third Kind of Person” group). Most of the leading writers 
agreed that literature has a social mission and that the writer 
must lead rather than follow social and political developments. 
In the chaotic and frustrating conditions of the time, it is not 
surprising this latter group moved to the left, for the Russian 
example appeared to offer the solution to China’s problems. The 
increasing Kuomintang pressure on leftist writers speeded their 
consolidation, and the; fought for and obtained the actual, if 
not open, control of the chief printing houses and periodicals. 

The extreme leftist Sun Society (T‘ai-yang She AML), a 
small but vociferous group of writers, launched a relentless attack 
on every writer whose attitude was not clearly radical. When 
Kuo Mo-jo of the Creation Society first brought up the issue of 
“revolutionary literature,” the Sun Society claimed leadership in 
the new literary movement. This touched off a scramble for 
recognition as the “ most progressive and revolutionary ” among 
the writers. In March 1926, Kuo Mo-jo said that “ the literature 
we need at present . . . is realist in form, and socialist in content 
—this I can say with certainty.”** About a month later Kuo 
further clarified his new position by writing his celebrated article 
“ Revolution and Literature,” calling the youths (with much of 
the gusto once demonstrated in Ch‘en Tu-hsiu’s R37 “Solemn 
Appeal to Youth” of 1917) to go to “the soldiers, the people, 
the factories and the whirlpool of revolution.”  Ch‘eng Fang-wu 
published his “From Literary Revolution to Revolutionary 
Literature,” exhorting the intelligentsia to band together, de- 
nouncing neutralism in literature, and urging the writers to grasp 
dialectical materialism. “ Walk toward the proletarian masses,” 


™ The leader of this group, Chiang Kuang-ch‘ih HEHE TR (Chiang Kuang-tz‘u 
# ), a@d not join the Communist Party until the middle of 1927. 

76 “ ithe Awakening of the Men of Letters,” Historical Documents 361-362. 

™ Historical Documents 375. 
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Ch‘eng admonished the Chinese bourgeois intellectuals in Novem- 
ber 1927, “ don’t worry about losing your chains! ” 

In this sweeping change, where did Wen I-to stand? Wen, we 
remember, contributed to the Creation Society’s publications 
while he was in America. In the moments when he was seeing the 
stark facts, he was sympathetic toward the Creation group. From 
his brief sojourn in politics, we can see that he could remain more 
or less in tune with the Creation Society even after the Society 
had altered its political position. But Wen’s conviction that 
literature could remain above politics was not yet shaken. He was 
identified with the Crescent group, whose journal came under 
attack the moment it made its first appearance in March 1928. 
The inaugural editorial of the Crescent Monthly raised the flag 
of “creative idealism” to opposed the prevailing “ radicalism, 
sentimentalism, and utilitarianism.” It proposed to create “ a new 
standard of value ” in the midst of conflicting claims of value. Lu 
Hsiin #34, who was steadily veering to the left but did not accept 
Plekhanov’s theory of art until 1930, immediately ridiculed this 
Crescent attitude as that of a “ goat who thinks he is leading 
the masses sure-footedly to arrive at their destination . . . but is 
actually to die without a struggle, like a meek sheep.” *° The 
Creation Society also criticized the Crescent group, saying that 
the latter’s creative idealism was based only on whimsical memo- 
ries and imagination, “ Their [the Crescent writers’] memory can 
only lead them to work on the textual criticism of the Dream of 
the Red Chamber, and their imagination goads them on to write 
love poems, creating a kingdom of love, beauty, and profuse 
colors.” * Although the authorship of the first Crescent editorial 
was attributed to Hsii Chih-mo, Wen I-to, being one of the edi- 
tors, also shared the brunt of the critical salvo. Wen never 
personally took part in the great debate, but his close friend, 
Liang Shih-ch‘iu, was embroiled in the controversy when he 
denied that there was a connection between literature and revolu- 


78 Ibid., 887. 

© Hsin-yiieh [Crescent], Vol. I, No. 1 (March 1928), 6-10. 
8° Quoted in Li Ho-lin, Literary Thought 226. 
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tion, and rejected the theory of the class-character of literature. 
Wen must have seen clearly that the leftists were winning the 
literary battle, but on the political scene the picture was still 
confused. Wen did not cast his lot with either side. 

A separate intellectual controversy which undoubtedly also 
affected Wen’s attitude at that time was the “ Cheng-li kuo-ku 
3538” (“ Reorganize the National Heritage ”)*? Movement. 
Beginning shortly after the May 4th Movement, the “ Cheng-li 
kuo-ku ” discussion was spurred by the articles of Hu Shih, Ku 
Chieh-kang MAaiM, and others, expressing their view on how 
and why classical Chinese works should be studied. Reaction was 
already underway against the tide of Westernization initiated in 
in the May 4th Movement. In 1923 Hu Shih, still defending his 
advocacy of the vernacular language and Western culture, pro- 
posed broadening the scope of research on the Chinese classics 
and adopting a scientific method to refute the charge that China’s 
cultural heritage was being neglected by the “ Westernized 
scholars.” ** Cheng Chen-to Sie%% of the Literary Research 
Society went a little further by declaring that the study of old 
Chinese literature should expose the true picture of the classical 
literature and destroy its traditional dogmas one by one,” and 
“reappraise and rediscover its value.” ** The historian, Ku 
Chieh-kang, urged studying the Chinese classics because to him 
they were “inseparable from the literature of the world.” * 
Ch‘eng Fang-wu, while conceding that “ we, of course, cannot say 
the Chinese classics are not worth studying,” accused those favor- 
ing a revival of interest in such pursuits of “merely seeking 
cinders out of the dead ashes in order to satisfy their nostalgia 
for ‘ the good old days.’” ** Kuo Mo-jo believed that the value 


52 This expression literally means “to put in shape the old things of the nations,” 
implying the study, reappraisal, and re-editing of the books written in the past. 
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of studying the Chinese classics depends on the result of such 
studies, but at most it cannot be more than a reappraisal of old 
values. “It is not creating new values,” said Kuo, “ hence its 
contribution to cultural progress is small.” ** On the other hand, 
Kuo also acknowledged the deserved position of this endeavor 
because he believed in the “ division of labor as the principle of 
man’s progress.” The controversy subsided towards the end of 
the 1920’s when a consensus was reached among most of the 
leading writers: the study of Chinese classics is important but not 
of greatest urgency. Twenty years later Wen I-to offered a ration- 
alization of his return to the classics—and it was an almost ver- 
batim restatement of Cheng Chen-to’s view. 

Last but not least, Wen turned to academic research because 
his early training had given him a real love of classical Chinese 
literature. His own statements in the 1930’s confirm the revival 
of this absorbing interest, as we shall see presently. Meanwhile, a 
combination of his weariness over the ceaseless verbal exchange 
on what a writer should write, his conviction that there is value 
in the classical Chinese literature,** and a feeling that literature 
somehow could remain aloof from politics (the last being an 
inconsistency and a source of perpetual inner conflict) helped 
Wen I-to to decide on stepping aside, if only temporarily, from 
active creative writing. He resigned from the editorial board of 
the Crescent Monthly in April 1929. 

That Wen thought he was only temporarily retiring from cre- 
ative writing is seen in the fact that in 1931 he again took up his 
pen to write what turned out to be his last poem, “ Miracle.” In 
this poem he expressed his undiminished zeal to seek the “ crystal- 
lization of the essence of the red of fire and the black of the 
unfathomable pool under a canopy of peach blossoms.” He was 
still waiting for a “ miracle ten thousand times more miraculous 
than the tenderness of the pigeon and the melancholy of the lyre.” 
But, he explained, he was patient because he had made the pledge 


®™ Evaluating the Study of Chinese Classics,” Historical Documents 221. 

*°The way Wen valued classical Chinese literature has an overtone—he seems to 
feel that his re-evaluation of its history will serve more than merely academic interest. 
See the following discussion on this point. 
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to await this miracle many incarnations ago.®® From the leftist 
viewpoint, Wen retreated, as Kuo Mo-jo did at least once in his 
life, to the comparatively safer zone of academic studies. The 
leftist critics never treated Wen’s retreat harshly because while 
Wen was living, he stayed away from the center of controvery; 
and after his death, the critics accepted his own belated rationali- 
zation (already quoted) in order to complete the picture of a 
“true democrat,” a “martyr,” and a courageous “ poet of the 
people ” whose name could make political capital for the leftists. 


The Last Change and His New Theory on Poetry 
(1937-1944) 


The post Wen held at Wuhan University did not leave him in 
peace with his “ digging in the pile of worm-eaten papers.” Soon 
campus politics again caught up with him and sent him to Tsing- 
tao where he found a young poet, Tsang K‘o-chia #32 A, who 
was to become one of his most ardent admirers and enthusiastic 
assistants. In one of his classes in English poetry, Wen told his 
students “I wish this were not a classroom, but a lawn; then 
while I am lecturing, you could smoke, sip tea, or even smoke 
opium, which doesn’t matter at all.” °° This was in 1930, and he 
was beginning to enjoy his study of the T‘ang poet, Tu Fu. The 
students still recognized the romantic poet in him, with his long 
hair and his informal but colorful speech. He brought the same 
atmosphere back to his alma mater, Tsing Hua University, in 
1232, when he gave a course on the Ch‘u-tz‘u. “ Drink heartily 
and learn by heart the “ Li-sao ” [the main work in the Ch‘u-tz‘u, 
generally attributed to Ch‘ii Yiian]; that’s the true scholar.” He 
literally sang these words, in a voice slow and cadenced, full of 
poetic intoxication. Then he would offer cigarettes to his stu- 
dents, light one for himself and begin his lecture.’ This is a vivid 
picture of a romantic poet, defiant of social conventions. His 
students loved him for that and for his gifted presentation of 
classical Chinese literature, always dramatic and exciting. He pre- 


8° Wen I-to shih-wen hsiian-chi 89-92. 
°° « Chronology ” 54. 
°1 Tbid., 58. 
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ferred to lecture at night, and his classroom was always too small. 
Students swarmed around to listen to him, standing three to four 
deep outside the window. 

It is significant to note that at this time Wen I-to studied 
T‘ang poetry and Ch‘u-tz‘u with the same traditional approach 
of textual criticism, literary appreciation, and philological analy- 
sis. His first accomplishment after turning to academic research 
was The Chronology of Tu Fu (Tu Shao-ling nien-p'u *k'e4e a8, 
published in 1930). Professor J. R. Hightower’s remark about 
certain modern studies of the Ch‘u-tz‘u, that they are “ more in 
the nature of hagiography than scholarship,” *? could be equally 
well applied to Wen’s work on Tu Fu. Most critics, however, 
agree that Wen’s academic studies are at least comparable to the 
best of the Ch‘ing dynasty scholarship and may be superior 
because Wen has added to them a poetic efflorescence. 

In the summer of 1936, he made a trip to Honan Province to 
visit a site of archeological findings and returned with a new 
interest in ancient Chinese calligraphy. On this trip he also cast 
a casual glance at the political situation beyond the Tsing Hua 
University campus, and his conclusion was that “ the government 
is preparing to resist aggression; the situation is very different 
from what one sees in Peking; we teachers and students ought to 
keep our own posts and concentrate on our study. We should not 
be completely disappointed in the government.” ** With these 
words he consoled his increasingly restless students, and himself. 
The tranquillity of his academic castle was scarcely disturbed by 
the steadily deteriorating political and military situation. He con- 
tinued to enjoy his study, his lectures, his house with a personally 
tended lawn at Tsing Hua, his goldfish, and his loving family. 
It is small wonder that he was regarded as one of the “ Peking 
School ” scholars who looked down upon the “ Shanghai School ” 
scholars because the latter, including Lu Hsiin, were “ meddling 
in politics and seeking worldly success.” ** But change was to 


come. 
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When the Marco Polo Bridge incident finally ignited a full- 
scale war, Wen I-to sent his family back to his old home in Hupeh 
and followed the migratory university to Changsha in Hunan 
Province. The university was temporarily housed outside Chang- 
sha, at a very scenic spot. In his own reminiscences, Wen 
wrote that at first the shock had stirred the students and faculty 
to wonder why the government had not declared total mobiliza- 
tion so that they might join the armed forces and actively con- 
tribute to the war effort. As days went by, nothing like this oc- 
curred, and the teachers gradually settled down to resume their 
teaching as usual. Besides occasionally clustering together to talk 
about the war situation, they spent their leisure hours in moun- 
tain climbing and sightseeing.** 

In February 1938, about 200 students organized to walk to 
Kunming, the next destination of the university, over a thousand 
miles to the southwest. Wen gave up the comfort of boat and 
train to join them on the long trek. This trip did a great deal to 
rejuvenate him. Once again the picture of “ ugly and miserable ” 
reality was brought home to him; especially when he reached 
Kweichow Province where “even girls of seventeen or eighteen 
had no trousers to wear.” His old interest in art was rekindled 
also, as the scenery and the people he saw en route inspired him 
to draw dozens of sketches. For a while he again wondered if he 
should contribute more actively to the war effort and to the 
amelioration of the poor people’s living conditions, but he was 
already deep in research with a “strong sense of mission” to 
accomplish something for China’s literary heritage. Thus upon 
his arrival at Kunming Wen once again took up dramatics and 
painting as his side interests, at the same time “ digging into the 
pile of old papers ” to study ancient Chinese music, dance, and 
other cultural expressions to compare with what he had recently 
observed among the ethnic minority peoples on the trip. 

Poverty quickly caught up with the university people when 
spiralling inflation reduced their salaries to below subsistence 
level. Wen faced starvation stoically and stubbornly refused to 
take a second job to earn supplementary money as many other 
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faculty members did. In 1941 his family of eight, together with 
his brother’s family of three (his brother was professor of French 
poetry at the university) shared two rooms in a small village 
northwest of Kunming. The rooms were immediately above a 
pack horse station. They all slept on the floor. In the morning he 
got up and rolled up his bedding; then he started to sweep the 
floor while his wife cooked breakfast. He even developed a theory 
of how to sweep the floor without sprinkling water, which would 
cake the dust on the floor, and yet keeping the dust from flying 
all over. Short rations forced them to cut their daily three meals 
to one and a half. Meat and fat had long disappeared from their 
diet. Finally at the insistent urging of his friends, he took up 
carving seals—a traditional pastime of the literati—for a fee, to 
help out on the food bill. During all this time he taught his classes 
cheerfully. The beard he grew on the long trek now reached his 
chest—a full, rich, black beard which he vowed to keep, and did 
keep, until the day of victory over Japan. His beard, bushy hair, 
white metal-rimmed glasses, and long robe made him look like 
a Taoist hermit. He gave courses on the Book of Poetry, the 
history of ancient Chinese literature, ancient Chinese mythology, 
and similar subjects. At the same time he continued to publish 
in learned journals. 

Wen lived outside of town for two reasons, the Japanese air 
raid threat and high rents in the city. He walked to school 
daily, passing the suburban highway where frequently he saw 
conscripts herded along under armed guards. These boys, thin 
as skeletons, were tied with rope to keep them from running away. 
Not a few times Wen saw them whipped because they were too 
ill to walk, some dying by the roadside and left there to rot. On 
the verge of tears, Wen discussed what he saw with his students 
and repeated, “ This is too inhuman. If I do not speak up, 
nobody will. . . . If we still don’t stand up to speak in the name 
of justice, that would be shameful selfishness.” °° A change was 
taking place in the imagination of the romantic poet. 


In the field of poetry, this change was first manifested in his 
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“ discovery ” of the young poet, T‘ien Chien HMM, in the fall of 
1943. Tien Chien was a newcomer in the arena of modern 
Chinese poetry who, according to Robert Payne, must have read 
Mayakovsky *’ because T‘ien’s style bore close resemblance to 
that of the Russian poet. Wen I-to praised T‘ien Chien in an 
article “ The Drummer of our Time,” published on November 13, 
1943.°° In this article Wen asserted that the drum was the father 
of music. “ It is the ancestor of all musical instruments and sym- 
bolizes the life of music. . . . The sound of the drum contains 
the entire primitive masculine mystery and reproduces the pulse 
and panting of the most primitive life.” From the simple mono- 
tone of the drum, music developed into the complex melody of 
string and wind instruments. Similarly, poetry developed from the 
three-syllable short line rhymes into the complex melody of 
modern poetry. “ This may be a sign of progress,” Wen admitted, 
“ but it is regrettable that progress in the music of poetry should 
be realized at the expense of an emasculation of feeling.” The 
poet strove for finesse, but his poems became effeminate, and his 
feeling feeble. Wen said the same pattern of development occurred 
in classical Chinese poetry as well as in modern Chinese poetry. 
“ Under the label of ‘ imported goods,” the delicateness of modern 
Chinese poetry had become that of a tired, consumption-ridden 
half-note! ” Against this diseased trend, it was refreshing to hear 
the “unpretentious, forceful, and savage drumbeat” of Tien 
Chien’s poems. Wen cited T‘ien Chien’s “ People’s Dance ”: 


Look! their 
Their vengeful 
vengeful songs, 
force, all held 
their in hand. 
vengeful ia 
blood, 


°7 Robert Payne, Contemporary Chinese Poetry (London: Routledge, 1947) 141. 
°8 Works III, section ting, 233-238. 
°° Ibid., 236. 
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“You want to say this is not poetry? ” Wen asked, and he gave 
his own answer, “ That is because your ears are too accustomed 
to such sounds as ‘ the note behind the note’. Your ears are too 
delicate! ” 

From Keats to Mayakovsky,’” Wen I-to indeed had come a 
long way. But we must not overlook the remark with which he 
concluded “The Drummer of Our Time.” “This is the time 
when drummers are needed. . . . As to chamber music players, 
our need of them is secondary. Moreover, we already have plenty 
of them at present.” Wen had not completely given up his fond- 
ness for “ exquisite and refined beauty.” The drum attracted him 
now because the circumstances had caused him to recognize 
another romantic beauty in that stirring monotone—the beauty 
of action and virility as against the feeling of ineffectuality, hope- 
lessness and helplessness which was then haunting him. 

His modified view of poetry went beyond a redefinition of the 
ideal music in poetry; he was now executing a total reappraisal 
of the role of poetry in life and the position of poetry in history. 
On November 25, 1943 he wrote to Tsang K‘o-chia, clarifying his 
own attitude toward poetry and literature: *** “ You echo the 
others in saying that the author of Dead Water is only good in 
poetic technique. Heavens! Where can I start to straighten out 
this false accusation? I honestly cannot see where my technique 
is. If I had one iota of it, I would be still writing poetry today 
like you. I feel that I am a dormant volcano; although the fire is 
burning inside of me and hurts me, I never have the ability 
(which is the technique) to burst the earth-crust which imprisons 
me, in order to radiate light and heat... .”” He had been for the 
past dozen years channeling the heat and light of the smothered 
but ever smouldering fire inside of him toward the “old worm- 
eaten papers.” It had been an attack, not a retreat. “ Nobody 
hates the old worm-eaten papers as much as I do, but just because 
I hate them, I am compelled to find out all about them. You 


100 Professor Wu Han SAS of Tsing Hua University and Wen’s student, Shih 
Ching, both said that Wen frequently praised T‘ien Chien and Mayakovsky in the 
same breath. See Shih Ching, The Road of Wen 7, 99. 

101 Works III, section keng, 58-55. 
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accused me, without any basis of fact, of being a bookworm; you 
don’t know that I am, on the contrary, the mothball that kills 
bookworms.” 

Wen went on to outline his new appraisal of poetry. First, 
there is no greater poetry than history. A person who cannot see 
poetry in history (including the present because the present is 
but an extension of history) can never truly understand poetry. 
Second, the result of his long years of studying classical Chinese 
literature has enabled him to see clearly the “malady of our 
culture and our nation ” and to prescribe with confidence a cure 
for it. The prescription is a complete “ history of Chinese litera- 
ture (a history of Chinese poetry), or a poem (a historical 
poem) ,” which Wen planned to write. But, “ whether I can write 
up this prescription will depend on the circumstances—imagine 
the price of rice at 4000 dollars per picul and a family of eight! ” ?°? 

For further elaboration of his views, he referred Tsang K‘o-chia 
to his article “ The | Iistorical Movement of Literature,” published 
on December 1, 194%. This article paints in broad strokes what 
Wen envisaged as an outline of the “ History of Poetry,” his next 
immediate project.’ In his view, the old cultures of the world, 


103 Tbid., 54. The “family of eight included himself, his wife, their five children, 
and an old family maid.” 
1°8 Wen did not live to bring his dream to reality, but he did leave voluminous 
notes which he prepared for a course, “ History of Chinese Literature” given in 1944 
at the Sino-French University at Kunming. In 1947 these notes were being edited 
for publication by the committee in charge of the compilation of Wen’s complete works. 
Chu Tzu-ch‘ing 5¢ fy fff, professor of literature and a poet in his own right, gives 
a brief summary of these in the preface he wrote for the Complete Works. Wen’s 
periodization of the historical development of Chinese literature is as follows: 
I. The formative stage of China’s indigenous culture (c. 2205-1100 B.C.) 
The first period: the dawn of Chinese cultural history 
II. From the Book of Poetry to the “ Nineteen Ancient Poems” (c. 1099 B.C.- 
195 A.D.) 
The second period: 500 years of singing; from the middle of King Ch‘eng’s 
reign in the Chou dynasty to the 8th year of King Ting’s reign in the 
Eastern Chou dynasty (1099-599 B.C.) 
The third period: intellectual blossoming; from the 9th year of King Ting’s 
reign to the 2nd year of Emperor Wu’s reign in the Han dynasty (598- 
87 B.C.). Chu Tzu-ch‘ing says that Wen regarded the prose that flourished 
during this period as an expansion of the blossoming of poetry in the 
immediately preceding period. 
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such as the Chinese, Indian, Hebrew, and Greek, would eventually 
merge into one world culture, but the reasons for their different 
historical development had to be understood. He first noted that 
stories (epic poems, according to him, are but poetic narratives) 
were the central expression of the Greek and Indian cultures from 
the very beginning, but the Chinese and Hebrew literatures had 
their start in short lyrical poems. This suggests that lyrical 
poetry in ancient China exerted a more significant and decisive 
influence on society than anywhere else. 

Tracing the development of Chinese poetry, Wen observed that 
it ran its course and completely spent itself in the Northern Sung 
dynasty (960-1125). The tz‘w of the Southern Sung was no 
longer real poetry of the ancient Chinese vintage. The songs 
that needed to be sung had been sung. Thus Chinese literature 
after the Northern Sung dynasty executed a sharp turn away 
from poetry toward the novel and drama, or from artistocratic 
literature to popular literature. Contributing to this development 
were two alien stimuli—Buddhism and, much later, Christianity. 

Wen envisaged the future course of development for Chinese 
literature (and culture) to be an acceptance of the main current 
of the literary world, lest China be left behind, desolate, and 
rotting alone. Chinese poetry must accept the new direction 


The fourth period: an interim period; from the Ist year of the reign of 
Emperor Chao of the Han to the 2nd year of Emperor Hsien of the Eastern 
Han (86 B.C.-195 A. D.) 

UI. From Ts‘ao Chih to Ts‘ao Hsiieh-ch‘in (author of the Dream of the Red 

Chamber (c. 196-1917) 

The fifth period: the golden age of poetry; from the Ist year of the Chien-an 
reign of the Eastern Han to the 14th year of the T‘ien-pao reign of 
Emperor Hsiian-tsung of the T‘ang dynasty (196-755) 

The sixth period: the last resurgence of a variety of trends during which 
poetic feeling and concepts multiplied and poetry became “ liberated” into 
prose; from the Ist year of Emperor Su-tsung of the T‘ang dynasty to the 
2nd year of Emperor Kung of the Southern Sung dynasty (756-1276) 

The seventh period: the awakening of interest in stories; from the 14th year 
of the Chih-yiian reign of the Yiian dynasty to the 6th year of the 
Republic (1277-1917) 

IV. Future prospects: the big cycle 

The eighth period: the period of “ great expectation,” literature’s return to 

the people (1918- ) . 
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toward the novel and drama, adopting their technique and atti- 
tude, just as old Chinese poetry had to bow to prose, “ obeying 
the command of the time.” The traditionalists would frown at 
the innovator, but Wen found consolation and assurance in his- 
tory. Those who had been brave enough to experiment with 
new forms to purvey new concepts, such as Juan Chi bt% (one of 
the Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove) , Meng Chiao #368 (751- 
814) , Wordsworth, and Whitman, temporarily suffered ridicule 
only to emerge soon as pace-setters and standard-bearers of new 
poetry. 

Wen made quite clear and in public his “ changed view on the 
old literary and cultural traditions of China.” In 1944 he became 
steadily more vehement and specific in his denunciation of Con- 
fucianism. On May 3 of that year he addressed a student meeting 
at the Southwest Associated University at Kunming: “Since 
childhood I have been subjected to the influence of Confucian 
writings, but the more I read them the more I felt that they are 
detrimental. My study of the Chinese classics is to bleed their 
poisonous boils and expose their sinister sides, not to support 
them. .. . At that [May 4th Movement] time we wanted to 
overthrow the shop set up by Confucius; now we want to do so 
all the more. At that time we could not give a coherent reason 
for our action, now you can ask me for it. I have studied the 
classics for several decades; I have come to realize that Confucius 
is harmful because he was a product of disease-ridden feudalistic 
society and because his teachings were used to sustain the false 
order of a feudalistic society. . . .”*°** Five days later (May 8) 
he delivered another speech in which he linked the evil influence 
of old Chinese literature to Chinese poetry . “ The new literature,” 
said Wen, “is new because it is not isolated from the thought 
and political events of the time . . . it has nothing to do with 
whether its medium is the literary classic language or pai-hua. 
The work of destroying the relics, the literature of the ‘ mountain 
and the forest’ (a slogan first brought up by Hu Shih and Ch‘en 
Tu-hsiu in the 1917 literary revolution) should not be halted. 


1% Works III, section chi, 8-9. 
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From the May 4th Movement till now the best achievement has 
been in the novel because the novel is most suitable for democ- 
racy. The worst showing has been in poetry. This is because the 
best of the old literature is poetry, and the poets of today are 
gradually drifting willy-nilly toward a restoration of the old... . 
Those engaged in writing new poetry often are blinded by old 
poetry and slowly walk back to the ivory tower.” ** These state- 
ments marked the completion of his intellectual metamorphosis. 
Wen’s view on the social mission of the poet also underwent a 
reappraisal. When he wrote to his friends in 1922 on the essence 
of poetic criticism, he had suggested that the critic should, upon 
reading the work of a poet, “identify his rank, classify him 
according to his kind and determine his value.” *** To illustrate 
his point Wen had cited Han Yii’s poetry. “ Han Yii’s position 
as a poet should be higher than has generally been attributed to 
him; Han’s talent lies in narrative not in lyrics; Han has started 
a new school of poetry.” With this judgment Wen believed that 
his duty as a critic was adequately discharged. Twenty-two years 
later Wen came to the subject again. This time he went to a 
greater length. He had come to accept the position of the poet 
in society while twenty-two years before he was interested only 
in the relative position of a poet among other poets. As he ex- 
plained to the students at the Sino-French University toward the 
end of 1944: (1) There are two basic criteria for poetic criticism, 
one is the social value of the work and the other the poetic effect 
of the work. The former considers the moral influence the poem 
exerts on the reader; the latter only weighs the artistic beauty of 
the poem. A conscientious critic, however, must take both into 
consideration. (2) A poet is necessarily an “ irresponsible propa- 
gandist.” He writes without any regard for the social conse- 
quences of his creation and cannot be held answerable for them. 
(3) In order to insure that the “ propaganda of the poets” is 
beneficial to society, a check system must be established. This 
system cannot be maintained by government censorship, neither 


195 Ibid., 80. 
*°8 Letter to Wu Ching-ch‘ao SECIS, Works III, section keng, 21. The quotation 
is Wen’s own English. 
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can it be instituted by “ the government’s leading the poet by the 
nose, such as might take place in a country like Russia.” ?” 
(4) Poetry must be developed freely. Poets must create freely. 
The check on this irresponsible propaganda should come from 
the critics who understand life, poetry, the poetic effect, and the 
social value of poetry. The poets are suppliers of raw materials; 
it is up to the critics to process these materials into tools to 
serve a social purpose.’ 

Such a critic would almost have to be a perfect man; no wonder 
even Wen I-to himself had to say, “ Who are these critics? I 
don’t know.” *°° However, before the ideal guardian of society in 
the form of a perfect critic could be found, Wen believed in the 
virtue of variety. He offered advice: Read every kind of poetry 
available. Read Tu Fu who offers a great variety of themes 
most of which are of true social value, but never read Li Shang-yin 
exclusively,”° for he is an inferior poet, as is T‘ao Yiian-ming. 
T‘ao’s poetry is merely beautiful, “ some of it is even prettier than 
jewels but is always equally useless.” 


The Last Speech and the Assassination (1944-1946) 


The picture of a conscript, tied, whipped, starved, and left to 
rot on the roadside never ceased to torture him. The poetry of 
T‘ien Chien and others like T‘ien were challenging Wen I-to to 
step out of his world of worm-eaten papers. In the summer of 
1944," one of his nephews in the army stopped in Kunming 


1°7 Works III, section chi, 45. Wen I-to’s reference to Russia is interesting in that 
he specifically says, “In Russia and other countries the government perhaps uses one 
method to hold the poet responsible for his works, and the method is simple; i.e., 
you lead the poet along by the nose just as you lead a cow. The government assigns 
the poet to write ‘responsible’ poems . . . but the result is that poetry created in 
this manner is only official propaganda and is no longer poetry. ... We know that 
Mayakovsky at one time wrote poetry, then he also wrote propaganda. Later he 
committed suicide; who knows for what he ended his own life?” Wen said this 
shortly before he was to be labeled a Communist and assassinated. 

108 Works III, section chi, 48. 

19° Tbid., 49. 

11°This is the first time he pointedly modified his view about Li Shang-yin, the 
late T‘ang poet whom he so admired. 

“' The Heroes and Martyrs of the People 38 places it sometime in 1943. 
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when his unit was transferred to the southwestern front. The 
young man told his uncle some of the things that went on in the 
army. Wen was distressed; he wondered if his research was not 
in reality a retreat, and for a week he stayed at home to think 
through the problem. When he returned to the university, every 
trace of his former tranquility was gone. At the July 7 (Marco 
Polo Bridge Incident) anniversary assembly, he addressed the 
audience: “Is today the time to talk about study when we are 
all starving? .... The May 4th Movement was started by us 
students, and so was the December 9th [1935]."* Now is the time 
for us to do it again.” 

He ceased writing academic articles and turned to political 
pamphleteering. He published his “The Longer We Fight the 
Stronger We Are,” and “ The Terrible Complacency,” the latter a 
blistering attack on the indifference of many elements in China. 
He wrote on the Confucian gentry, denouncing Tung Chung- 
shu {P¥;** on the Confucianist, Taoist, and Mo-ist, com- 
paring them to thief, robber, and highway man respectively; ** 
on Ch‘ii Yiian, praising him as the poet of the people.’*® 

It is of interest to note Wen I-to’s persistent absorption in 
Ch‘u-tz‘u and Ch‘ii Yiian, and the shifting emphasis in his in- 
terpretation of that legendary ancient Chinese poet. For over 
ten years he had lectured on the Ch‘u-tz‘u, and he was in constant 
consultation with Yu Kuo-en #8, regarded as the most in- 
formed scholar on this subject."** However, in Wen’s Collected 
Notes on Ch‘u-tz‘u, revised and published in March 1942, he 
wrote only of textual criticism and annotation. After the summer 
of 1944, Wen’s attitude changed. Thus, in October of that year 
he publicly recanted: “I used to speak ill of Lu Hsiin when I was 


119 Peking students protested against the annexation of North China. One was killed; 
eighteen arrested. 

218 “ What Is a Confucianist? ” Works III, section wu, 13-18. 

114 Thid., 19-24. 

118 Works I, section chia, 259-263. 

116 Tn 1982 Wen and Yu were living in the same building in Tsingtao, and thereafter 
they maintained a close exchange of views on the Ch‘u-tz‘u. Prof. J. R. Hightower’s 
article, previously cited, contains an excellent evaluation of Yu’s contribution to the 
study of Ch‘ii Yiian. , 
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in: Peking, holding him in contempt and accusing him of being a 
‘Shanghai School’ writer. Now I want to recant; we made the 
wrong accusation. Lu Hsiin was right; we were in error. What’s 
bad about the ‘Shanghai School’? We wanted to remain aloof 
[toward politics], but our aloofness has brought about this de- 
plorable situation of our country. . . .”"7 Wen wrote “The 
Ch‘ii Yiian Question ” (December 1944) and “ Ch‘ii Yiian—the 
People’s Poet ” (June 1945) in which he examined the social and 
historical background of Ch‘ii Yiian’s time and interpreted Ch‘ii 
Yiian’s suicide as equivalent actually to leading a popular revolt 
and seeking vengeance in behalf of the people against tyranny. 

In September 1944, Wen joined the Democratic League, a third 
force group very active in the post-war Communist-Nationalist 
negotiations."** He became a member of the central executive 
committee of the League, and editor of the Democratic Weekly, 
the League’s organ. Long before he joined the League he had 
already been repeatedly warned to cease writing articles critical 
of the government. 

The Nationalist government made a series of lightning moves 
to destroy the local warlord influence remaining in Yunnan and, 
claiming that all the anti-government expressions were Com- 
munist-inspired, put restrictions on all student extra-curricular 
activities in Kunming. Student assemblies and demonstrations 
were banned, but the students of the National Southwest Asso- 
ciated University defied the order and gathered on the evening 
of November 25, 1945 to discuss “ current affairs.” Government 
troops surrounded the school and opened fire to disperse the 
students. This was the beginning of a series of fracases between 
students and troops, culminating in the December 1, 1945 inci- 
dent in which four students were killed, twenty-five wounded, 
and much of the school property destroyed. Wen I-to became 
more aroused; he described that day as the “ darkest day since 
the overthrow of the Manchus.” A price was reportedly on his 
head. 

"17 Chronology ” 76. 

8 There is a good account of this organization by Melville T. Kennedy, Jr. in 


“The Chinese Democratic League,” Harvard University Regional Studies on China 
(mimeographed, 1958) VII, 136-175. 
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Kunming became a city of terror. Mysterious agents appeared, 
distributing posters identifying Wen I-to as a Communist.’” 
Friends urged him to leave, Professor Feng Yu-lan BM tried 
to persuade him to go to America with him. He refused on the 
ground that the students needed him; he wanted to go back to 
Peking with them. The students left in May 1946, and most of 
the faculty members followed. Wen stayed behind to wind up 
the business of the Democratic League. On July 11, Li Kung- 
pu,’ a leader of the League, was assassinated. Again friends 
warned Wen to leave, but he wished to stay to look after Li’s 
family. He helped organize a memorial service in honor of Li on 
July 15. On that day, after Li’s widow addressed the assembly, 
Wen spoke. He openly dared the secret agents to assassinate him, 
“ We are not afraid of death, we are constantly ready to follow 
Li Kung-p‘u’s footsteps. The moment we step out of the door, 
we do not think of stepping back into the door.” The meeting 
broke up at noon. 

A few minutes after five in the same afternoon, as Wen emerged 
from the office of the Democratic Weekly, he fell under a shower 
of bullets. 


Conclusion 


Thus ended the life and career of one of the most outstanding 
poets of modern China. The height of his attainment may be a 
subject of debate, but that he showed promise of becoming a 
great modern Chinese poet and that he blazed a promising trail 
in the development of modern Chinese poetry are beyond dispute. 
In Wen I-to we see the soul of young China, bestirred by chang- 
ing tides, going through a fundamental metamorphosis. How- 
ever, the observable change in his personality never really 
changed him; he remained to the very end a romanticist. As 
Professor Wu Han said, “ All Wen I-to sought throughout his 


119 Immediately after ‘Wen’s assassination, however, anonymous pamphlets charged 
the Communists with the crime. 

129T;i Kung-p'u 2ZS##, author, publisher, journalist and educator, and one of 
the organizers of the All-China National Salvation Society in Shanghai in 1936, was 
a vehement opponent of the Kuomingtang regime. 
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life was beauty,” the truest and most perfect beauty wherever he 
could find it.’** At the very beginning Wen was steeped in poetry, 
his love was understandably the Muse who breathed life and 
music into words; then he reached for perfection in scholarship 
as he identified his dream with the true value of the ancient 
Chinese literary heritage; finally he envisaged a political utopia, 
and to this ideal he dedicated all his poetic enthusiasm and pas- 
sion. This pattern of development is not unique in Wen, but 
Wen’s pen has carved out a track on which the intellectual ele- 
ments of China have traveled since the turn of the century. 
Irving Babbitt’s condemnation notwithstanding, a romanticist 
of such moral integrity like Wen is always endearing to youth. 
That is why he, like Lu Hsiin, became a powerful source of in- 
spiration to the intellectuals and students in China despite the 
apparent lack of thoroughness in his ideological system. In the 
field of action, it is men like Wen and Lu Hsiin who provide more 
impetus to the intellectual movement than the carefully reasoned 
argument of orthodox theorists. To be sure, Wen the romanticist 
was impulsive and emotional; but compared with many others 
whom history has—perhaps undeservedly—accorded higher ac- 
claim, Wen has much more right to claim our admiration. 


181 Shih Ching, The Road of Wen 6. 
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The Parting of the Way: Lao Tzu and the Taoist Movement by 
Holmes Welch. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 204. 
$5.00. 


Not only is Taoism a great paradox itself; it seems to transmit 
this same quality to everything it touches. Thus it is a paradox 
that Lao Tzu, Chuang Tzu, and the elixir-seekers and demon- 
chasers of later times should all be known as Taoists; that though 
the Lao-tzu has been more translated than any other Chinese 
work, and all the other early major Taoist texts (save the Huai- 
nan-tzu) more than once, only scattered bits have been trans- 
lated from the huge remainder of the Taoist Canon; that though 
Taoism is popularly classed among the world’s major religions, it 
is probably the only one of them whose history has never been 
comprehensively written in a Western language; that such a his- 
tory, hitherto shunned by all professional Sinologues, should now 
be attempted by an amateur previously known only for writings 
in the New Yorker and the Reporter; and finally—perhaps the 
greatest paradox of all—that this tyro effort should be crowned 
with a really unusual degree of success! 

Mr. Welch is a Harvard graduate who continued to an M. A. 
in Harvard’s program of East Asian Regional Studies and is now 
stationed in Hongkong on government service. His book is short, 
contains no characters, relatively few footnotes, and makes no 
claim to original research (in the sense of exploring hitherto 
untapped sources). On the contrary, it rests almost wholly on 
existing translations and scattered studies in Western languages 
(supplemented, however, by one general survey in Chinese and 
another in Japanese). This situation Mr. Welch himself describes 
with admirable modesty in his “ Foreword ”: 

This book is not intended to be a contribution to Sinology, but to public 
understanding of the Chinese point of view, one component of which is Taoism. 
It has another purpose: to present the philosophy of the first Taoist, Lao Tzu, 


in contemporary terms... . The third part—on the Taoist movement—must 
be read with caution. The subject is infinitely complicated. . . . No Sinologist 
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in his right mind would attempt to do what I have done: none has. ... The 
summary I give, therefore, reflects a real need. My hope is that, after a 
friendly laugh all around, the gaps and errors it contains will provoke correc- 
tion and perhaps a better history of Taoism from those who are competent 
to write it. 


Despite Mr. Welch’s disclaimer, this book is of very definite 
value and interest to specialists as well as laymen. In part, no 
doubt, this virtue is owing to the enthusiasm, humor, lucidity, 
and delightful informality he brings to his task, but it rests even 
more on a quite unusual capacity for analytical insight and in- 
formed understanding. Not the least of Mr. Welch’s several 
virtues is his ability to illumine his subject through interesting 
comparative material brought from Western and other philoso- 
phies, religions, literatures, and from modern psychology. 

The book consists of four parts, of which Part I discusses Lao 
Tzu from a linguistic point of view and explains for the ordinary 
reader why no really definitive translation is possible. Part II 
analyzes Lao Tzu’s ideas, beginning with ethics and socio-political 
theory and going on to metaphysics and mysticism. Here is well 
demonstrated the fact that many of Lao Tzu’s teaching can be 
interpreted on more than one level, ranging from the exoteric and 
mundane to the esoteric and mystical. Part III then turns from 
Lao Tzu to the later history of Taoism (down to the present day) , 
tracing the several streams of ideas and beliefs which combined to 
make it the curious jumble of magic, alchemy, church religion 
and philosophy it eventually became. Finally, in Part IV, Mr. 
Welch describes how a Taoist would react to the complex prob- 
lems of our present world, partly in the form of a delightful 
imagined interview between Lao Tzu and a New York Times 
reporter. Though this is no doubt the least “ scholarly ” portion 
of his book, it is at the same time one of its most thoughtful and 
original. 

To discover general as well as specific points of weakness in a 
work as comprehensive as this is not too difficult. Taking the 
general points first and beginning with Part II (Lao Tzu’s phi- 
losophy) , its least convincing pages, so it seems to this reviewer, 
are those having to do with Lao Tzu’s metaphysics (pages 50 ff.) , 
for at this point Mr. Welch is confronted by a difficulty faced by 
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many others besides himself: that of making consistent sense and 
meaning out of an ancient ambiguous text which, from the point 
of view of the average modern Westerner, may never have pos- 
sessed much logical consistency. Mr. Welch’s exposition here 
seems more reasoned and systematic than the original text war- 
rants, and seems to violate his own warning (page 56) “not to 
construe Lao Tzu too strictly.” 

In general, the author’s interest is more for Lao Tzu the psy- 
chologist or mystic than Lao Tzu the political reformer, with 
the result that the latter does not quite receive the attention and 
understanding he deserves. It is surely wrong, for example, to 
assert, as in the “ Foreword,” that “Lao Tzu wrote the earliest 
anarchist book in East and West.” This may perhaps be true of 
Chuang Tzu, but it is certainly not of Lao Tzu, who accepted the 
need for government of a sort (though a sort radically different 
from that of his own day), and much of whose book may be 
construed as advice to the ideal Taoist ruler. 

Though most of Mr. Welch’s non-Chinese analogies are help- 
ful, they sometimes introduce ideas that can be dangerously mis- 
leading. This happens, for example, when he says that Lao Tzu 
“believes that God must be approached by ignorance ,” thus in- 
troducing a word steeped in Western theological connotation, and 
one utterly alien to Chinese philosophical tradition.” 

More serious than the foregoing, however, is Mr. Welch’s almost 
complete reliance, for his analysis of Lao Tzu, on the single 
translation of Arthur Waley. Granted that this is of exceptional 
quality, common caution (and Mr. Welch’s own remarks in Part 
T) would seem to demand a careful checking of it against some 
of the many other available translations, notably the later one 
of Duyvendak. The author’s failure to do this has led him to 
quote several key Lao Tzu passages a la Waley, without any 
indication to the reader that other quite different interpretations 
of them are equally possible.’ 


1See p. 70. A parallel case is the description of Tao on p. 58 as “the God that 
exists by the argument from design.” Cf. also p. 131, where, apropos of Chang Po-tuan 
(983-1082), we are told that, in Chang’s eyes, “ it [the self] sees no distinction between 
subject and object, between the individual and God.” 

*See p. 56, for example, where Waley’s rendition of Lao-tzu, ch. 1, is followed with 
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Turning to Part III (history of Taoism) , we find here a survey 
truly admirable for the lucidity with which it summarizes a most 
complex series of events. It suffers, nonetheless, from an effort 
to crowd too much into too little space, and more than this, from 
a lack of balance which causes T‘ang and post-T“ang develop- 
ments, for example, to receive undue space compared with the 
more creative developments of earlier times. Taking the book 
as a whole, moreover, its most serious imbalance lies in the lengthy 
treatment accorded Lao Tzu, as compared with the sketchy 
handling of later Taoism. Lao Tzu himself, consequently, is 
made to tower disproportionately above all else, whereas even 
such a major figure as Chuang Tzu is given only a handful of 
pages. This is certainly misleading, for surely the book known 
as Chuang-tzu means fully as much in the early formation of 
Taoism as that known as Lao-tzu. Mr. Welch’s one-sided em- 
phasis would do no harm if only he had made clear to the reader 
that what he was attempting was not a truly rounded picture of 
Taoism, but rather two separate essays: one on Lao Tzu as Taoist 
prototype, the other on Taoism as a historical movement. 

Of the minor points open to question, examples are the asser- 
tion that wu wei does not mean avoiding the unnatural, but rather 
the aggressive (pages 33-34); that both the Tao of Taoism and 
the li #! of Neo-Confucianism have the connotation of “laws of 
nature” (pages 58 and 158) —a strange statement to come from 
anyone who has read Joseph Needham, as Mr. Welch obviously 


only insignificant variation: “It was from the nameless that Heaven and Earth 
sprang;/The named is but the mother of the Ten Thousand Creatures.” The reader 
is not informed that Duyvendak, by punctuating differently, is able to translate these 
same lines with equal plausibility as: “The term Non-being indicates the beginning 
of heaven and earth; the term Being indicates the mother of the ten thousand things.” 

See also p. 58, where Welch interprets Lao Tzu (in ch. 64) as urging people to 
“deal with things while they are yet in Non-Being.” The “Non-Being” here is 

Jelch’s own term, found neither in the original text nor in Waley, but nevertheless 
clearly derived from the latter’s metaphysically-inclined translation, which reads: 
“Deal with things in their state of not-yet-being.” This contrasts with Duyvendak’s 
translation, in which the metaphysical coloration is absent: “Act before a thing 
is there.” As is so often the case, the original text, BZRRA , is sufficiently 
ambiguous to make either interpretation possible. Generally speaking, Waley tends 
more toward the metaphysical and mystical in his rendition, Duyvendak more toward 
the factual and the literal. 
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has, since he refers to him several times; that Chuang Tzu (as 
well as Lieh Tzu) may have regarded the world as illusory (page 
91) ; and that the most creative period in Chinese cultural history 
was the reign of T‘ang Hsiian-tsung, a fact moreover said to be 
more than fortuitously connected with the imperial patronage of 
Taoism of that same time (page 159). The book is marred by 
some rather blatant typographical errors, such as Cypress for 
Cyprus (page 32) and substracting for subtracting (three times 
on page 70). Among the bibliographical items listed in the initial 
table of “ Acknowledgements,” as well as the translations listed 
on pages 4-5, misspellings of names of authors and publishers, 
errors in dating, and the like occur. The fact that some of these 
reappear in the index indicates the author rather than the printer 
to be responsible. 

Despite these and other defects, the general quality of this book 
remains high and arouses the hope that it will enjoy a wide read- 
ing among specialists and laymen alike. This hope, however, is 
hardly encouraged by the price set by the publisher, which seems 
absurdly high in view of the book’s small size. 

Derk Boppr 

University of Pennsylvania 


Das Jahrhundert der chinesischen Revolution, 1851-1949 by Wolf- 
gang Franke. Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 1958. Pp. 297 
+map. 


It is a common failing of reviewers to criticize a book for not 
reaching an objective which the author never set out to attain. In 
the preface to his Das Jahrhundert der chinesischen Revolution, 
Professor Franke clearly sets forth his purpose. It is to acquaint 
the lay public, rather than specialists in the field, with the history 
of the Chinese revolution. Professor Franke has achieved this 
purpose in a very readable book. 

He begins by explaining the idea of Heaven’s Mandate and 
then briefly surveys some dynastic changes and rebellions up to 
the nineteenth century. The core of his book deals with the 
T‘aip‘ing rebellion (which he prefers to call the T‘aip‘ing revolu- 
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tion) , the reform movement of 1898, and the nationalist move- 
ment under Sun Yat-sen. His exposition (in Chapter 5) of Dr. 
Sun’s political thought is perhaps the best part of his book. Its 
last part, on the other hand, dealing with the period of Kuomin- 
tang rule and with the Communist victory, seems the least satis- 
factory. Here the narrative becomes rather jumbled and, in 
several places, inaccurate. 

Though monographic accuracy cannot and should not be looked 
for in a book of this kind, it nevertheless invites two general 
criticisms. Professor Franke resorts, especially when touching 
on economic matters, to widely accepted but still quite unproven 
historical formulae (see especially pages 41, 45, 92). Economic 
historians have barely begun to grapple with the problems posed 
by the early Western impact on the Chinese economy. For the 
time being, therefore, it seems best to state these problems as 
such. 

Furthermore, Professor Franke’s historicist premise, stated at 
the opening of his book, will not be shared by all his readers. 
True, his division of the Chinese revolution into a “ sequence of 
stages” is meant to be merely a “ working hypothesis”; but 
beneath the hypothesis seems to lie an implicit belief in historical 
inevitability. His repeated use of the biological image—one event 
carrying the “ germ” of another within itselfi—bespeaks such a 
basic belief (see pages 201-2, 209, 234). The May Fourth Move- 
ment is the “literary revolution ” leading—it seems straight— 
to the “ political revolution,” the Chung-kuo ta ko-ming of 1924- 
27. The “political revolution,” in turn, fulfills itself in the 
“social revolution ” ushered in by the Communist victory. All 
these revolutions, and even their antecedents in the fourteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, somehow make up The Chinese Revolu- 
tion, writ large. Thus the word “revolution,” in the hands of 
Professor Franke as in those of many of his contemporaries, has 
all but lost its original meaning and become well-nigh synonymous 
with “ historical change.” 

Conrap BranvtT 

University of California in Berkeley 
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The Turkic Languages and Literatures of Central Asia: A Bibli- 
ography [= Central Asiatic Studies I] by Rudolf Loewenthal. 
S’-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1957. Pp. 212. 


Specialized bibliographies are always welcome, and one is 
especially glad to have this one. The volume contains 2093 entries 
and an index which adds greatly to its value. The work is divided 
into four major sections: “ Bibliographies and Biographies,” “ Old 
Turkic Languages,” “ Middle Turkic,” and “ Modern Turkic.” 
There is no annotation in the majority of entries, but the bibli- 
ography is, nevertheless, more than a mere list of works. Except 
to add to the bibliography, one can only make corrections or 
general remarks on a book of this sort. A few such details are 
offered here. 

Page 8: Two statements on this page are odd, “even more 
serious is the dearth of linguistic tools such as modern Russian 
dictionaries, grammars, and textbooks.” This hardly means tools 
for the study of the Russian language, for we have enough of 
them. Nor can it refer to the plethora of works in Russian about 
various Turkic languages. On the same page, to say that works 
in Turkish about Turkic languages are not numerous is not really 
accurate, for the statement ignores many editions of Navoi and 
other Central Asian works of literature, the publications of 
Caferdglu, Arat, Temir, Cagatay, and many others, of whom 
some figure prominently in the bibliography itself. 

Page 47, under entry 330: Ettuhfet-iz-zekkeriyye is not an 
author but part of the title of the book; zekkeriyye should be 
zekiyye. The author is unknown. 

Page 68, under entry 571: Togan’s work was not published in 
an Arabic original but in Osmanli Turkish in the Arabic script. 
His article in entry 573 was published in the K6rési Csoma- 
Archivum. 

Many works that appear in this bibliography have no proper 
place in it; for example, publications on the Persian poet, Nizami 
(page 73), as well as articles on such political matters as pan- 
Turkism. But all bibliographies must be added to and corrected. 
This one will find many users now and in the future. 


Ricuarp N. Frye 


Harvard University 
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T‘ang kien wen tse, Florilége de littérature des T‘ang par Bruno 
Belpaire, Paris: Editions Universitaires, 1957. Pp. 412. 


This enigmatic title covers a series of translations from a work 
which the author identifies as the 7“ang jen shuo hui but which 
is more familiar under its usual title, T‘ang tai ts‘ung shu. 
Strangely enough there is no mention of E. D. Edwards’ Chinese 
Prose Literature of the T‘ang Period, which is a detailed analysis 
of that collection and which includes translations of some of 
the material presented here. A comparison of the two versions 
immediately dispels any suspicion of imposture: M. Belpaire 
has translated in honest ignorance of the existence of other 
translations: 


Traduire le T'ANG JEN CHOUO WEI n’est pas traduire une oeuvre de 
tout premier plan de la dynastie des T‘ang et pourtant ce travail présente son 
intérét; le sinologie actuel est exactement dans la situation de l’humaniste au 
début de la Renaissance, la littérature grecque se présentait alors 4 lui comme 
un ensemble énorme, toute une masse d’oeuvres religieuses, philosophiques 
et littéraires, il était impossible de dire alors ot était le plus beau, le plus 
intéressant 4 faire connaitre, n’importe quel ouvrage traduit était un pas de 
fait dans le débrouillement du chaos, dans |’inventaire artistique qui s’imposait, 
la traduction seule, méme faite un peu au hasard permettait ensuite de départir 
le grain et la paille et de dresser le catalogue par genre et par valeur qui 
est la seule clef ouvrant une littérature étrangére. (p. 20) 


Things are perhaps no longer quite so desperate as M. Belpaire 
imagines; at any rate a little less hazard in choosing what to 
translate is surely in order. 

The translations themselves are extremely uneven. Those of 
prose pieces, especially narrative prose, are reasonably accurate, 
often an improvement over Miss Edwards’ earlier versions. But 
they are characterized by a naiveté quite in keeping with the 
introductory remarks, as for example those introducing the 
“Story of Li Wa”: * “ Une traduction de ce genre est plutot un 


1M. Belpaire refers to the Shanghai edition of 1922. In that edition the only 
mention of the title Af NEF is in the editor’s preface: the printed title on the 
title page and elsewhere is Jay fOige 3 . 

* Besides Edward’s translation (op. cit. 154) the “Li Wa chuan ” has been translated 
by Arthur Waley, More Translations from the Chinese (1919) pp. 117-184, and by 
C. C. Wang, Traditional Chinese Tales (1944) pp. 60-74. There are also at least two 
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inédit, car les traducteurs de contes chinois se sont surtout atta- 
chés a des oeuvres plus récentes:; Pavie, Stanislas Julien, d’Hervey 
S. Denis, Schlegel, Griesbach, Rob. Douglas, etc . . . , ont pris 
leurs textes 4 la dynastie Ming.” (p. 227) * This bibliographic 
innocence is good preparation for translation and annotation of 
this sort: “L’année (ot il eut l’4ge de) comprendre le destin 
C.-a-d. quarante ans.” (p. 230) This kind of “literalness ” is 
quite out of keeping with informal narrative, and anyhow the age 
intended is fifty, not forty.* Sometimes the translation fails to 
make sense: 

Aprés plusieurs mois peu & peu il reprit des forces. Chaque fois qu’il entonnait 
une mélopée funébre, chacun soupirait sans pouvoir ]’égaler et les passants, 
soudain, a ces accents pitoyables étaient incapables de se maitriser, les larmes 
leur coulaient et rentrés chez ils s’efforgaient de l’imiter, (mais) le génie du 


jeune homme était trop vif. Comment son chant n’aurait-il pas épuisé l’art 
supréme et, méme 4 Tchang-an, supprimé tout émule? (p. 235) 


Wang’s translation is correct: 


After a month or two he regained his strength but whenever he heard mourners’ 
songs, in which the living professed envy for the kinder lot of the dead, he 
would burst into sobs and tears in spite of himself. Then when he went 
home he would imitate their mournful songs. Being clever and quick to learn, 
he soon mastered all their tricks and became the best mourner in Changan. 


(p. 68) 


The translations of poetry are unfortunately less reliable than 
those of prose. It is too bad, for some are important and not 
elsewhere translated. The anecdotes and verses in Meng Chi‘i’s 
Events and Poems® in particular are of interest. No mention is 
made of either of the previous translations of the Shih p‘in 
[“‘ Types of Poetry ”] of Ssu-k‘ung T‘u; it is regrettable that this 
one is no improvement over that by H. A. Giles,® who mistook it 
for a work on Taoism. It is possible to sympathize with Giles 


French language versions: in Etudes Francaises 4(1948).882-94, 459-72, and Lo 
Ta-kang, Le Miroir antique. 

*The most recent of these was published in 1898, according to the dates given 
in the note on p. 227. 

‘Analects 2/4: F+MAKR . 

° A aa ee. The anecdotes serve as settings for the poems. 

°H. A. Giles, History of Chinese Literature, p. 179-188. 
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who was writing in 1900 in complete ignorance of the Chinese 

tradition of such compositions, and there is certainly very little 

in the poem itself to straighten out the poor translator who makes 

a false start. M. Belpaire has a good deal to say about the 

“ 24 strophes en prose rhythmée ”; if he does not recognize it as a 

poem he does realize that it is about poetry. But most of his 

“ Essai d’analyse ” is misleading, and he is as determined as Giles 

was to make it Taoist: “Se-kong Tou, taoiste convaincu, part de 

cette idée que le TAO seul est vrai, que la poésie pour étre belle 
ne peut chanter qu’une chose, le TAO ou des aspects de la con- 
ception taoiste de la vie.” (p. 67) The twenty-four stanzas of the 

Shih p‘in are eulogies of poetic effects. Like the “ Wen fu” of 

Lu Chi, it is a poem about poetry, and each of the twenty-four 

sections is intended to create the effect it deals with. It is not an 

attempt to communicate a critical canon, nor is it a critique of 
poets (like its famous namesake of Liang times) ; the twenty-four 
poetic effects are presented as so many moods or impressions. 

Here is M. Belpaire’s rendering of the section on “Suggestion ” 

eB: . 

XI.—Han hiu. « Contenir une masse (d’éléments étrangers) ». 

Il n’en a pas touché un seul mot et il obtient 4 la perfection (la force) de 
dispersion du vent; ses paroles ne font pas corps avec lui-méme (car) sa 
peine (a lui) ne peut étre mitigée. 

(Cette impersonnalité) est la vraie maitrise, avec elle on flotte (4 la surface 
ou bien) on se coule jusqu’a fond; (l’action en est) semblable a un filtrage 
goutte a goutte et a des fleurs qui temporisent et se contractent (en vue de 


l’automne) . 

(Son oeuvre, ce sont) des particules dispersées, la poussiére dans l’air, (ce 
sont des) atomes sans nombre, les bulles d’eau de la mer. 

(Molécules) superficielles ou profondes, concentrées ou dispersées, dix-mille 
il accueille et une seule il retient. (p. 73) 


ARGS HA BRB SRE BARRY AHF. 
tn iets 1S. AEF BK PERE. 078 «PEPER KK. BMI. 
IT suggest the following as more representative: 


Without setting down one word 
All charm is attained. 
A line may touch no grief? 


"For B, read ME with the BAtAp [A ed. 
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And yet be unbearably sad. 

Herein lies the final arbiter 

Through which we succeed or fail: 

Like wine filled with bubbles 

Or spring flowers that carry a hint of fall, 
Elusive as dust motes in space, 
Evanescent as ocean spray; 

Pervasive and transitory, 

All things in one. 


Since the author of the Florilége disclaims any pretensions to 
its being “ une oeuvre scientifique,” it would be unfair to object 
to the bibliographical misinformation contained in the introduc- 
tion; * but an observation on his use of footnotes is perhaps in 
order. Surely it is no favor to the non-Sinological reader for 
whom the volume was compiled to refer him to “ Giles, Chinese 
biographical dictionary ”; “ Petillon, All. litt.” ; “ Playfair, C. T. 
C.”; ‘ Meyers, Chinese reader’s manuel,” etc., with no further 
elucidation of the point of the allusion or identity of the person 
which occasioned the note. M. Belpaire would be well advised to 
forego the apparatus of “ une oeuvre scientifique ” and concen- 
trate on writing intelligibly. On the title page of Tang kien wen 
tse the words “ premiére série” occur. A second volume of such 
translations would be more welcome if the translator would 
consult some of the many works in the field published since the 
nineteenth century. 

James R. HicHTOWER 

Harvard University 


La poésie chinoise par Patricia Guillermaz. Paris: Editions 
Seghers, 1957. Pp. 291. 


This anthology offers selections from the whole chronological 
range of Chinese poetry, beginning (if the attributions are cor- 
rect) with the Emperor Shun and ending with Mao Tse-tung and 
his contemporaries. Most of the known poets are represented, 


*No such immunity can be claimed for a publication in a scholarly journal, and 
M. Belpaire’s introduction is essentially repeated from his article “Une anthologie 
littéraire de l’époque des T‘ang,” Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques 9 (1948-51) .72-91. 
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usually with more than the single poem assigned the numerous 
minor ones. The selections from the Sung dynasty are mostly 
ts‘u, and eighty per cent of those from the T‘ang are chiieh-chii, 
but one looks in vain for the characteristic and interesting verse 
form of the Yiian and Ming, the san-ch‘ii. In view of such omis- 
sions as Wen T'ing-yiin (late T‘ang), Kao Ch‘i (early Ming), 
Wu Wei-yeh and Yiian Mei (Ch‘ing) , some of the inclusions are 
hard to justify; for example, such a feeble effort as “ L’araignée ” 
by Su Chen, a minor poet at best. The selection of Ch‘ing poets 
in particular is open to question, for of the thirty-three poets 
included, only four are at all known as poets (i.e., included in 
Wu Shun-sheng’s anthology of Ch‘ing poetry, Ch‘ing shih hsiian 
PFS ) 

The dates supplied in this section are often bizarre; e. g., Wu 
Chia Tsi (XVIII° siécle) for 58348 (1618-1685), Yii Yueh (XVIIT° 
siecle) for firt& (1821-1907), Chao Chih Hsin (XVII siécle) 
for #418 (1652-1744). The brief biographical notes are also 
carelessly assembled and inexact. “PAO CHAO. — Né dans 
une famille pauvre, . . . il n’osa montrer son talent a cause de 
l’Empereur Wu des Liang, poéte lui-méme fort jaloux.” Since Pao 
Chao died in 465 (not IV® siécle) , this argues a certain precocity 
on the part of Hsiao Yen (born in 464), who later became Em- 
peror Wu of the Liang. The Emperor Wen of the Sung is the 
ruler who was vain of his abilities as a writer and whom Pao Chao 
flattered by writing badly; the Sung shu biography does not 
specify that the writings in question were poetry. 

These translations are on the whole accurate and where there 
are occasional lapses, they do not destroy the entire poem. For 
example, in the chiieh-chii by Ho Chih-chang (page 116) the 
third line reads, “ Mes enfants me regardent sans me reconnaitre,” 
but here 52% can only refer to the children of the village. In the 
tz‘u by Li Yii (page 179) the line, “Les chevaux se suivaient 
comme un dragon interminable,” is surely a misreading of 5 40 fiE 
“horses like dragons,” the likeness referring to the nature of the 
individual horses, not the procession. This misunderstanding was 
perhaps arrived at by translating the earlier line, #-E 48 , “je me 
promenais dans mon palais,” when actually the poet is taking an 
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outing in the royal park, and so can be understood to be eed 
in the carriage of the following line. 

The list of such errors could be extended without altering the 
fact that Mme. Guillermaz has brought to her task a rare degree 
of competence and has offered an anthology of unusually broad 
extent. 

JAMES R. HiGHTOWER 

Harvard University 


Rihaku 8, Volume I, Annotated by Takabe Toshio K#AIH. 
Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1957. Pp. 217. 


Toho *£¥i , Volume I, Annotated by Kurokawa Ydichi #JI##—. 
Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1957. Pp. 210. 


Each of these is the first of a two-volume set; together they 
constitute volumes 7 and 9 of a projected 17 volume series, Selec- 
tions from Chinese Poets (*?Bai¢A3%) under the joint editor- 
ship of Yoshikawa Kojird TJI|34XKH8 and Ogawa Tamaki 
AN)\| RH. The period covered ranges from the Shih ching through 
the T‘ang dynasty, Li Yii #% being the latest (and the only 
tz‘u poet) in the series. In addition to the obvious choices, the 
T‘ang priest-poet, Han-shan #1, is to have a volume. 

Mr. Takebe, the author of A Brief Biography of Li Po #8 AMG 
(Tokyo: Shinchésha, 1955) , introduces his translations with an 
even briefer biographical sketch of Li Po, one which nevertheless 
finds room for most of the popular traditions about him. The 
translations are arranged under the categories of the Ssu-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an edition of Li Po’s works. They are reasonably accu- 
rate, although one may sometimes fairly question their adequacy, 
as for example, the famous “ Question and Answer in the Hills ” 
(UP RAZ) (p. 46), where the significance of the enigmatic line 
“ Peach-flower petals are carried far away by the flowing water ” 
(PEALE TKASZRZ ) is left for the astute reader to guess. Appar- 
ently format has been the limiting factor, leaving no room for 
any exegesis beyond a glossary and paraphrases, for Mr. Takebe 
has already analyzed and discussed in considerable detail several 
of these poems in his Brief Biography. 
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Mr. Kurokawa’s volume of poems by Tu Fu is similar in scope 
and technique, with the exception that here the order of the 
poems is chronological, as of course it should be and can be with 
Tu Fu. The short biography is likewise followed by a useful 
bibliographical note on editions, studies, and translations. Like 
the companion volume, this one contains a map of places men- 
tioned in the poems. 

The charming little books, tastefully typeset and neatly bound 
in cloth, are a tribute to the Japanese publishing trade and to the 
reading public which provides a market for scholarly translations 
of Chinese poetry. 

James R. HigHTOWER 

Harvard University 


1]. Jlamauncypsn, Mcropuyeckue Kopuu Tacapuann, AkazemMua 
Hayk CCCP, Muctutyt Boctoxosezeuua, M3gatenpctBo Axka- 
memuu Hayk CCCP, Mocxsa, 1957. [C. Damdinsuren, The 
Historic Roots of the Geseriade, Academy of Sciences of the 
USS.R., Institute of Oriental Studies, Publishing House of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1957]. Pp. 
270 in 8°, with a map and numerous photographic repro- 
ductions of manuscripts. 


The Geser Saga or the so-called Geseriade, the renowned cycle 
of heroic epics, which is widely spread throughout Tibet, Central 
Asia, and East Siberia and which probably originated in Tibet, 
has been little studied by literary historians. The literature on 
the Geser Saga presents more hypotheses than theories corrobo- 
rated by proved data. Therefore, the appearance of Damdinsuren’s 
book is much to be appreciated because it is a serious scholarly 
work on a high academic level. It should also be pointed out that 
this is the first serious philological work ever written by a Khalkha- 
Mongol. Its appearance testifies to the admirable achievements in 
scholarship which the Mongols have attained in recent decades.’ 


*Cendin Damdinsuren (in phonetic transcription, Tsenpin Dampinsuiran) was born 
in 1908. He studied in Leningrad and obtained his Doctor’s degree in 1950. Damdin- 
suren is also a brilliant writer and poet. His collected literary works appeared in 1956. 
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Damdinsuren’s book is divided into several chapters preceded 
by an Introduction (pages 5-14) in which the literature on the 
Geser Saga is analyzed. The Introduction is concluded with an 
enumeration of the existing hypotheses on the main character of 
the Saga, the supernatural hero Geser, who having been tenta- 
tively identified with the Chinese god of war, Kuan-ti, by some 
scholars, with Alexander the Great by others, and with Chingis 
Khan by still others, ultimately, came to be regarded as an historic 
character who lived in Tibet (p. 14). After these remarks, the 
author proceeds to an analysis of these hypotheses. 

In the first chapter, entitled “ Geser is not Kuan-ti,” Damdin- 
suren demonstrates that Geser actually has nothing in common 
with the guardian spirit of the Manchu dynasty. Numerous ex- 
cerpts from various Tibetan works are given in this chapter and, 
in fact, throughout the book. The author demonstrates that 
numerous Mongolian and Tibetan authors have contributed to 
creating the legend that Geser and Kuan-ti are identical. In 
quoting C. A. Bell, Joseph Rock, and other authors who believed 
in the historicity of Geser, Damdinsuren joins them in recognizing 
Geser as an historic character (pp. 29-30) , but prior to presenting 
his own ideas on this subject, he proceeds to the following chapter, 
the title of which is “ Geser is not Chingis.” In this chapter Dam- 
dinsuren refutes G. N. Potanin’s utterly groundless identification 
of Geser with Chingis, a result of Potanin’s comparative folklore 
studies, primitive and naive by nature. This hypothesis could 
have been dismissed with a few remarks, if it had not become a 
political issue in the Buriat-Mongolian Autonomous Soviet Re- 
public in the 1940’s. There, it almost resulted in a complete pro- 
hibition of the Geser Saga as being reactionary, because Geser 
and Chingis Khan allegedly were one and the same person (pp. 
36, 43-45, and 50). 

The next chapter “Characterization of the Versions of the 
Geseriade” (pp. 54-162) is particularly interesting, because it 
presents a detailed survey of all known versions, much more 


Cf. LU. Jamavucypoxn, TYYsap 30xu0n, Yaaan6aatap, 1956, 283 pages in 8°. On 
Damdinsuren vide T. U. Muxaiinos, Ouepk ucTopHu coBpeMeHHOM MOHTONbCKOH 
autepatypbi, Mocxsa, 1955, crp. 87-112. 
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complete than that published many years ago by the author of 
these lines.? Damdinsuren discusses numerous Mongolian and 
several Tibetan versions. This chapter is so interesting that it 
should be translated into English and published as a separate 
article. Damdinsuren clarifies the mutual relationship between 
these versions and demonstrates, on the basis of rich Tibetan 
material, that the author of, at least, one part of the Geseriade 
was Norbo Coideb (p. 107). This chapter is also valuable in 
that it contains numerous excerpts from Tibetan and Mongolian 
versions which are compared with each other. 

In the chapter entitled “The Conclusions Drawn from the 
Characterization of the Versions,” the author states that all the 
versions investigated by him are original, i.e., they are indepen- 
dent of each other, the Mongolian versions not being translations 
from Tibetan (p. 163). This interesting conclusion agrees with 
my own observations. Having many years ago thoroughly studied 
the version published by I. J. Schmidt, the so-called Little Geser 
Saga, that is to say, chapters VIII and IX, the version discovered 
by Zamcarano (chapters X-XV) , and the Mongolian Ling Geser, 
I myself came to the conclusion that all these versions have little 
in common with the Tibetan versions discovered by A. H. Francke 
and Mme. A. David-Neel. If the Mongols have borrowed at all, 
it is no more than the name of the hero, his deeds being an inde- 
pendent Mongolian creation. Damdinsuren also believes that 
these versions were not compiled by lamas or feudal lords but seem 
rather to have been created by the people (p. 167) or, I would 
say, by bards of ordinary descent. He says further that the 
Geseriade reflects real historic events which took place in Amdo 
or Ling between the ninth and thirteenth centuries (p. 172). Al- 
though this interesting hypothesis is rather daring, it is much 
more attractive than the tentative identification of Geser-Kesar 
with Kaioap, i.e., Alexander the Great. Further work will prob- 
ably bring us closer to the solution, although I should not be 
surprised, if Damdinsuren’s theory proves to be the only correct 
one. 


? H. Tonne, O nekoTopbix HOBbIX rmaBax “ Tecep Xana”, Boctounbie 3anucku, 
tom 1, Jlenuurpan, 1927, ctp. 190-200. 
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This interesting chapter is followed by another with the title 
“Geser in Tibetan and Mongolian Works and in Folk Sagas ” 
(pp. 174-200), in which a considerable number of Tibetan his- 
torical works and legends is discussed. The following chapter, 
“ Geser in Chinese Annals” (pp. 201-212) , is less important, be- 
cause it deals only with translations from Chinese, not the original 
works, 

In the final chapter, “ Instead of a Conclusion,” Damdinsuren 
analyses the ethnic composition of the populations of Amdo, dis- 
cusses the Sharai Gol whom he identifies with the Yellow Uighurs 
(p. 215) , and gives interesting data on the Mongols who live in 
Tibet, on the country of Sk’ya-lo, and on Geser’s military expedi- 
tions in the North. A map is appended which shows the directions 
of military campaigns described in the Geseriade. A complete 
bibliography (pp. 229-239) concludes Damdinsuren’s book. 

Much more could be said in favor of this excellent work which 
will be read with keen interest both by Mongolists and Tibetanists. 


NicHoLas PopPre 
University of Washington 


WWapa tTyaoxxKu, Mouroabckas AeTonHcb XVII Beka, CBOAHbIH TeKCT, 
nepeBod, BBexeHHe HW NpHMeyanus H. II. LactuHoh, Akanemua 
Hayk CCCP, Muctutyt Boctokopeyzeuua, M3gateapctBo Aka- 
memuu Hayx CCCP, MocxsBa-Jlenuurpag, 1957 [Sara Tudxi, A 
Mongolian Chronicle of the XVII‘ Century, Collated Text, 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes by N. P. Sastina, 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Publishing House of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., Moscow-Leningrad, 1957]. Pp. 200 in 8°. 


The appearance of this book by Miss Nina Pavlovna Sastina is 
to be welcomed, because the Sara Tudzi (Sira Tuyuji, colloquially, 
Sara Tiji, The Yellow History) is an important Mongolian: his- 
torical work which became known long ago, but remained unpub- 
lished and, consequently, inaccessible to research. Thus, Miss 
Sastina’s book fills a considerable gap in Mongolian studies. Be- 
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sides, this book is the first publication of a Written Mongolian 
text in the U.S.S.R. in more than twenty years, the last texts of 
a similar nature to be published there being the well-known Buriat 
Chronicles.’ In this connection, one may express the hope that 
this publication will be followed by that of still other historical 
texts. 

I shall not go into detail in regard to the content and significance 
of the Sira Twyuji, because all three existing copies of this history 
were thoroughly described by C. Zamcarano.? It is worth men- 
tioning as an encouraging fact, however, that the latter’s work is 
quoted by Miss Sastina (p. 4, n. 4). From this the conclusion can 
be drawn that Zamcarano has been posthumously rehabilitated 
and the ban imposed upon his works lifted. 

Miss Sastina’s edition of the text (pp. 15-122) is based on a 
manuscript discovered by W. Radloff and presented to the former 
Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences, now the 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. This text (Ms. A) was collated with two other manu- 
scripts, one of which belongs to the same Institute (Ms. B), and 
the other of which belongs to the Library of Leningrad University 
(Ms. C). Miss Sastina’s method of editing the text of the Sira 
Tuyuji is the same as that which I used in my own edition of the 
Buriat Chronicles mentioned above. As the Mongolian text was 
prepared for publication with great care, it makes a good impres- 
sion. There are only a few misprints and only a few words of 
which Miss Sastina’s reading is questionable. Thus, the context 
on page 82, line 4, suggests the reading yakiqui rather than yabqui 
(yabqui keleléegtiin) , the translation then being “ Discuss what is 
to be done!” Another doubtful word on page 32 is sarmayul 
which may be a misprint for sartayul “'Turkestanians,” as Miss 


‘H. H. Tlonne, Jleronucu xopinckux Oypsat, Boi. 1, Xponuku Tyryatyp 
To6oesa H Bangana FOmcyuosa, Jlenuurpag, 1935; B. A. Ka3sakesuy, Jletonucu 
XOPHHCKHX OypsaT, Bbin. 2, XponnKa LIupa6-Hum6o Xo6utyespa, Mocksa- 
Jlenunrpag, 1935; H. H. Monne, Jleronuci cemeHrHHcKHXx 6ypst, Bb. 1, Xponuka 
Y6aun Jlam6u JiKanuan Jlom6o LlapsHosa 1868 r., Mocksa-Jlenunrpag, 1936. 

* LI. 2K. 2Kamuapano, Monrompcekue metonucu XVII Beka, Mocksa-Jlenunrpag, 
1936, crp. 60-69. The same in English: The Mongol Chronicles of the Seventeenth 
Century by C. Z. Zamcarano, translated by Rudolf LozwentHan, Wiesbaden, 1955, 
pp. 48-49. 
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Sastina translates it. However, there are only a few such doubtful 
words or passages, 

As we proceed to the translation (pp. 125-169), it must be 
remarked that the Sira Twyuji is a difficult text, especially because 
of numerous proper names, of which the correct reading has not 
yet been established. This text requires much special research 
and only after the solution of many complex problems will an 
irreproachable translation be possible. However, Miss Sastina’s 
translation, in general, is satisfactory. A philologist may find 
grounds for criticism, of course, but a specialist in Mongolian his- 
tory will probably be satisfied with her handling of the text. 

There are erroneous transcriptions of names, e. g., Arslan Ucitu 
(the name of a king) (p. 126) instead of Arslan Oéitu “He who 
has the cheekbones of a lion ”; the name of another king Khut- 
suken Sandalitu (p. 127) , instead of Kiijiigiin Sandalitu “ He who 
has his throne on the neck,” the Sanskrit Grivasana, etc. 

There are minor inaccuracies in translation. Thus, the transla- 
tion v naéale vsego ustanovilas’ zolotaya vselennaya, i.e., “in 
the beginning the golden universe was established ” (p. 125) is 
not quite precise and is even contradicted by what follows. The 
subsequent text means that there was only water. Later on, 
particles of dust settled on the surface of the water and formed a 
kind of film. The Mongolian phrase reads neng terigiin ene altan 
delekei toytaysan anu, i.e., “ This is how the golden earth was 
established in the very beginning.” The following text elaborates 
on this subject and explains how this process took place. Of 
course, this does not change the meaning very much, but, still, a 
philologist would prefer the text to be translated in this manner. 

It can also be remarked that jezlig (p. 126) does not mean 
“npolevoi” (i.e. “of the field, pertaining to or referring to a 
field’) but “wild.” Likewise, olan Cigitet namlaju (p. 32) is 
“ shooting onagres ” and not vo vremya okhoty na raznykh zverei 
(“ at the time of hunting various animals”). The name Muna 
qosiyun is not khoshun Mona, i.e., “the Mona banner” but a 
well-known mountain range in the Urat region, west of Pao-t‘ou,* 
the correct translation being “ the Muna promontory.” 


% Antoine Mostaert, C.I.C.M., Dictionnaire Ordos, Tome deuxiéme (J-Z), The 
Catholic University—Peking, 1942, p. 475. 
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Finally, the word keriigetii (p. 98) is translated as privya- 
zannyt, i.e., “ tied to, hitched,” its exact meaning however being 
“ having its feet bound crosswise.” * 

Without dwelling further on other minor inaccuracies, which 
fortunately do not distort the general meaning of the text, let us 
proceed to the notes. As the text of the Sira Tuwyuji abounds in 
proper names and special terms, it requires many more than the 
116 notes given by Miss Sastina. The notes, unfortunately, con- 
stitute the weakest part of the book. First of all, it is questionable 
whether such expressions and names as altan delekei “ the golden 
earth,” Sumeru, and Jambidvipa (all on p. 173), Kanjur and 
Gungga Odzer (p. 190), ete., need explanation. On the other 
hand, many words and expressions which really need commen- 
taries have remained unexplained, e.g., the numerous proper 
names on pages 151-152. Some of them could probably be identi- 
fied with names given in the well-known Iledkel Sastir. 

It is a pity that the editors of Miss Sastina’s book did not 
correct the erroneous spellings and transcriptions of Mongolian 
words. A number of such misspelled words is given herewith: 
Onggetu irtienzu-iin tengri (note 7) “the deity of the material 
world,” instead of éngge-tii yirtinéii-yin tengri; Casa-tu “ snowy ” 
and méngge “ eternal” (note 11), instead of éasu-tu and méngke 
respectively; dzet, the name of a country or a nation, instead of 
jad which means “ strange, foreign, foreigner ”; xolibai “ he flew 
away, died,” instead of galibai (or, to use Miss Sastina’s transcrip- 
tion, xalibai) (note 20a); yeriinggi “common,” amorliju “ rest- 
ing,” biike “ strength,” biiked “ and,” kemegzykyi “ said, named,” 
byy “is,” kemeje “saying” (note 22), instead of yeriingki, 
amurliju, boke, biiged, kemejiikiii, bui, and kemejii respectively; 
kisel kisen ireksen (note 32) , instead of kisal kisan iregsen “ came 
exerting oppression ”; kirety yarba “they went into the moun- 
tains” (note 63), instead of kira-du yarba; érbelgden “ those 
having plumes on their headgear ” (note 70) , instead of drbelge- 
ten, etc. 


4 Bypat-Monrombcko-Pycckuit caoBapb, coctapua K. M. Uepemucos, nog pe- 
nakuneh LI. B. Lipinenmam6aepa, Mocxsa, ctp. 630: xap9x3 “ NepeBaA3bIBaTb 
KpecT-HakpectT.” 
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Some notes contain errors which can be classified as lapsus 
calami, e. g., the explanation of the form Coski Odser as an alliter- 
ation (alliteratsiya) , instead of a transliteration of the Tibetan 
name C“osk‘yi ’Odzer (note 58) , or the term “ mythological war ” 
of Chingis Khan against the Tangut kingdom (note 42) , instead 
of “ the legendary ” or “ mythical war.” 

There are many more such minor inadequacies, but we cannot 
dwell on all of them. Miss Sastina has used a large amount of 
literature for her work; however, a few recent publications have 
escaped her attention, e.g., the most outstanding work on the 
Bon religion by Helmut Hoffmann, Quellen zur Geschichte der 
tibetischen Bon-Religion, Wiesbaden, 1950, instead of which only 
obsolete sources are cited in note 18. 

In conclusion, it should be remarked that, despite the short- 
comings discussed above, Miss Sastina’s work is a useful contri- 
bution to Mongolian studies and the author of these lines does 
not doubt that its appearance will be greatly appreciated by all 


Mongolists. 
NicHouas Porrre 


University of Washington 


Japan Between East and West. Edited by Hugh Borton. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1957. Pp. xxii+ 327. $4.75. 


Japan Between East and West is a collection of six essays by 
as many authors, first presented to a study group of the Council 
for Foreign Relations in New York in 1956 and subsequently 
revised in the late spring of 1957. A collection of this sort has 
for the serious student the disadvantage of concealing essays of 
interest to him under a vague or misleading title. For the more 
general reader it has the converse advantage of containing plums 
he had not expected to encounter in such a prosaically named 
dish. 

Only the “Foreword” and the final essay are adequatcly 
described in the book’s title. The former is a brief but thoughtful 
survey of Japan’s current international position, in which Ernest 
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A. Gross, the chairman of the study group, obviously draws on 
the group’s deliberations as well as his extensive experience in the 
State Department. In his essay entitled “Japan’s Diplomacy 
Between East and West,” William J. Jorden of the New York 
Times presents a well-rounded and balanced discussion of Japa- 
nese attitudes toward the outside world, the attitudes of the 
other peoples of the world toward Japan, and the resulting prob- 
lems and prospects. . 

The other five essays, although loosely covered by the book’s 
title, are all specialized studies that one would not necessarily 
expect to find in such a volume. For example, Paul F. Langer’s 
“Communism in Japan ” is an essential monograph for anyone 
interested in Communism in postwar Japan, for it brings up to 
date the basic study of this subject which he and Roger Swear- 
ingen published earlier under the title “Red Flag in Japan” 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1952). Langer’s 
approach is analytical rather than strictly chronological, and the 
reader will be struck by some of his judgments, such as that 
“ Chinese Communist influence has been replacing Soviet control 
on the day-by-day level of operations in Japan and gradually also 
on a higher plane.” C. Martin Wilbur’s essay on “Japan and 
the Rise of Communist China ” is a sort of addendum to Langer’s 
monograph, stressing Chinese propaganda techniques in Japan 
and popular Japanese attitudes toward the Communist regime. 

“International Aspects of Japan’s Economic Situation” by 
Jerome B. Cohen is perhaps the best succinct account of this key 
aspect of the Japanese economy that has ever appeared in Eng- 
lish. His careful selection of statistical material clarifies his 
analysis without confusing the non-specialist reader. He points 
out that, despite Japan’s remarkable economic recovery in recent 
years, her share in world trade and in the foreign trade of the 
United States, her chief trade partner, has decreased since before 
the war, and the share of foreign trade in her own economy has 
likewise declined. The reader will note with particular interest 
his solid arguments for concluding that “in terms of capacity to 
absorb Japanese exports and, more importantly, in terms of its 
ability to supply Japan’s import needs, the Communist bloc has 
little to offer Japan.” 
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Hugh Borton’s “ Politics and the Future of Democracy in 
Japan ” constitutes perhaps the best general survey that has as 
yet appeared of Japanese politics between 1952 and the spring 
of 1957, both in terms of party politics and of basic issues. It 
does not however offer much analysis of the “ future of democ- 
racy ” as the title promises. 

The most surprising and also refreshingly new essay in the book 
is Donald Keene’s “ Literary and Intellectual Currents in Postwar 
Japan and Their International Implications.” It is a most pene- 
trating and often amusing analysis of the Japanese public’s 
omnivorous reading habits, the way authors make a handsome 
living, the leading writers of the present day, the sad state of 
popular and scholarly literary criticism, and the deleterious influ- 
ence of politics on both original writing and criticism. Keene’s 
contribution is so valuable and yet so far outside the expectations 
raised by the book’s title that it deserves a separate card in 
library catalogues. 

Epwin O. REISCHAUER 

Harvard University 


Origines de la civilisation japonaise. Introduction a l’étude de la 
préhistoire du Japon par Charles Haguenauer. Premiére 
partie. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1956. Pp. 640 and 
35+1 p. of Additions et Corrections. 


Professor Haguenauer of Paris has been devoting himself for the 
past three decades to a careful study of Japanese linguistics, 
archaeology, anthropology, and other matters bearing on the 
beginnings of the Japanese people and their culture. Publication 
of the major results of his careful research was postponed by 
the outbreak of the Second World War. Now many years later, 
he has at last brought out the first half of his studies, after 
bringing them up to date with the inclusion of materials published 
since 1939. This first volume did not become available in this 
country until the spring of 1957; the second, the author predicts, 
may not appear before late 1959. 

It is impossible to give a definitive review of M. Haguenauer’s 
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truly monumental contribution to early Japanese studies in its 
present incomplete state, since the author has reserved for the 
second volume not only the index and bibliography but also all 
consideration of the archaeological side of the problem and all 
his general conclusions. Nor can anyone who is not a specialist in 
Japanese archaeology, physical and cultural anthropology, Japa- 
nese linguistics, as well as Ainu, Korean and Altaic linguistics, 
review this work adequately. The present reviewer, who can 
claim specialization in none of these fields, must content himself 
with a merely superficial description of the general nature of the 
first half of M. Haguenauer’s massive study, which includes an 
introduction on geography, a section on physical anthropology, 
another on cultural anthropology, and a huge section on lin- 
guistics, covering by itself no less than 512 pages. 

The author brings to his analysis of the problem of the origins 

of the Japanese a high degree of scientific exactitude and skepti- 
cism, which will serve as a useful antidote to the haste with which 
many scholars in the past have jumped to sweeping conclusions 
from inadequate or even dubious evidence. He is at his best when 
he shows how various ethnological or linguistic pieces of evidence 
used in the past to prove the southern origins of the Japanese 
do not necessarily prove that thesis at all and can often be as 
well explained by supposing a Northeast Asian origin. The re- 
viewer is in entire agreement with M. Haguenauer when he 
concludes: 
Il est nécessaire de s’efforcer de saisir dans toute son ampleur le probleme des 
origines de la civilisation japonaise avant de tenter non pas d’en opérer, mais 
d’en amorcer trés modestement la synthése. I] est déja bien clair qu’on n’aura 
en main les éléments qui pourront servir 4 établir une interprétation suffisam- 
ment globale, quoique toujours provisoire, dudit probléme que lorsqu’on aura 
retourné celui-ci sous toutes ses faces, c’est-’-dire examiné également du point 
de vue ethnographique, du point de vue linguistique et du point de vue 
archéologique (p. 101). 


This sound approach, of course, leaves the reader of the first 
volume in doubt as to what may be the ultimate significance of 
all that he has read. His uncertainty is heightened by the author’s 
decision to present the least conclusive materials first and to leave 
to the second volume the archaeological materials, which, the 
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reviewer suspects, form the most solid starting point for specula- 
tion about Japanese origins. A presentation of the materials in 
the reverse sequence, that is archaeology first, then linguistics, and 
finally social and physical anthropology, while lessening the 
mystery-story suspense for the reader, would have helped him 
see where he might be going. 

Another weakness of the first volume from the point of view 
of the general reader is that it contains a great quantity of mate- 
rials which, while significant in themselves, do not clearly bear on 
the problem of Japanese origins or at least are not integrated by 
the author with his more specific considerations of the problem. 
Most of the introduction on geography, geology, flora, and fauna, 
while giving a certain Germanic completeness to the study, might 
be considered extraneous to the subject. (Incidentally this section 
as well as others would have been made much more useful by the 
inclusion of a few sketch maps. The promise of a single Carte 
générale in the second volume is not enough.) A series of Notes 
Additionnelles, two-thirds as long as the main section on physical 
anthropology, might better have been more thoroughly digested 
and fully integrated with the main argument. A short study, com- 
plete with pictures, of burial practices on Okinawa (pp. 163-167) 
in the section on cultural anthropology is an example of many 
similar “short articles” contained in the book which are not 
clearly linked with the argument being developed. One might 
also cite the lengthy section devoted to a comparative study of 
Japanese and Altaic morphology, which includes numerous de- 
tailed side excursions into exclusively Japanese linguistic problems 
that belong in a general study of Japanese linguistics (which this 
is not), rather than in a study of comparative linguistics. 

One final but very small criticism from the point of view of 
the general reader is the phonetician’s transcription that M. 
Haguenauer uses throughout (though with occasional lapses) . 
It is a pointless nuisance both for readers and printers to insist 
on transcription such as Amavter.a-s.u (Amaterasu) , kir.io¢zuma 
(kirizuma), and Xau.xan-su (How Han shu) in sections that 
have no bearing on linguistics, let alone phonetics. 

The above criticisms of presentation do not lessen the impor- 
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tance of this volume as a tremendous compilation of data and a 
careful and stimulating analysis of materials (particularly in the 
field of linguistics) bearing on the problem of the origins of the 
Japanese. The very diffusion of focus is a strength as well as a 
weakness. While it impairs the usefulness of this volume for the 
general reader, it makes it all the richer a repository of valuable 
information and ideas for the specialist in each field. 

The three major sections into which M. Haguenauer’s first 
volume is divided are no more of equal value than of length. 
The section on linguistics, which is four times as long as the 
sections on physical and social anthropology combined, includes 
most of the author’s most interesting original contributions. In 
the section on physical anthropology he does little more than 
discuss at length the difficulty of establishing a clear relationship 
between the prehistoric and protohistoric skeletal materials in 
Japan and the present Japanese or Ainu, and his only positive 
conclusion is that the prehistoric Japanese were already probably 
a racially mixed people. . 

The section on social anthropology is largely devoted to show- 
ing that most of the ethnographic arguments for the southern 
origins of the Japanese are not definitive or can be used in some 
cases to prove northern origins equally well. While warning 
against any hasty “ explication synthétique et définitive ” regard- 
ing the origins of the Japanese, M. Haguenauer concludes that 
there is reason to hope that greater proof than now exists will 
be forthcoming that there were close cultural relations between 
the prehistoric Japanese and the ancient peoples of Korea and the 
Altaic areas of North Asia, and he goes so far as to speculate 
that among the heterogeneous human elements in prehistoric 
Japan were certain groups belonging to the Northeast Asiatic 
peoples living among others of southern origin. 

The first part of the section on linguistics is devoted to a 
detailed and authoritative study of the phonetics of what M. 
Haguenauer calls “japonais commun,” by which he means not 
only standard historical Japanese but also its many local dialects 
and also the court language of Okinawa as well as the various 
other dialects of the Ryikyis. It is, of course, the inclusion of 
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such a wide spread of variant dialects and particularly the 
author’s familiarity with the dialects of the Ryikyis that make 
this section particularly valuable. 

This is followed by a much longer comparative study of 
‘“‘japonais commun ” with Ainu, Korean, and the more definitely 
Altaic languages (Turkish, Mongolian, and the Tungus languages, 
such as Manchu). In the first part of this study dealing with 
phonetics, M. Haguenauer discusses certain phonetic similarities, 
such as the absence of initial liquid consonants (I or r) in the 
native words of these languages, and he even goes so far as to 
assert that “le comparatiste retrouve en ‘japonais commun’ la 
plupart des alternance de sons qui sont normales en ‘ altaique’ ” 
(p. 636) . He also attempts to identify on the basis of the phonetic 
laws he has built up the words that are common to these various 
languages. He finds many common words in Ainu and Japanese, 
other than borrowings, and he believes that he has established an 
Altaic origin for about a quarter of the basic native words in 
ancient Japanese, in contrast to the very limited number of 
* words that can be considered to be of southern origin. 

The second and longer part of M. Haguenauer’s comparative 
linguistic study is devoted to a consideration of certain morpho- 
logical elements. In this section, which seems to the reviewer 
both the most interesting and valuable part of the whole volume, 
the author establishes in great detail and in a thoroughly con- 
vincing manner the general morphological parallelism between 
these various languages and the apparent identity, both pho- 
netically and in usage, of certain inflected or postpositional ele- 
ments in Japanese and in some of these other languages and the 
possible identity of several others. 

M. Haguenauer’s final linguistic conclusions (outlined on pp. 
635-639) include the general proposition that “le ‘ japonais com- 
mun, un ensemble linguistique qui n’offre, jusqu’&a preuve 
formelle du contraire, aucun des caractéres originels et fonda- 
mentaux du chinois, ou du tibéto-birman, ou de |’ ‘ austronésian ’, 
ou du malayo-polynésien, ou encore du micronésien, se situe 
au contraire, et par nombre de traits essentiels, le plus prés 
des langues ‘ altaiques’” (p. 635). He refuses, however, to con- 
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clude that Japanese should therefore be considered definitely to 
be an Altaic language and argues that this proves merely the 
existence of very ancient contacts between groups speaking Altaic 
languages and others speaking Japanese. His final conclusion in 
this first volume regarding the origins of the Japanese is merely 
that the ancient Japanese tribes “renfermaient en leur sein un 
élément humain qui pouvait se rattacher 4 une ethnie ‘ altaienne’ 
par des ancetres déja trés lointains ” (p. 638) . 

While M. Haguenauer’s conclusions may seem vague, they are 
all the more convincing because of his caution. Great things can 
be hoped for in the second volume from the application of his 
rigorous scholarly standards to the extensive data in the field of 
archaeology. With this most important aspect of the problem 
added to the rest, it is to be hoped that the author will find it 
possible to come to some more precise conclusions or at least some 
more comprehensive hypotheses regarding the origins of the Japa- 
nese. Whatever the conclusions of his second volume, however, 
there can be no doubt that his first will prove a major contribu- 
tion to Japanese linguistic studies and one that will be long 
utilized and cited by other students of comparative linguistics. 


Epwin O. REISCHAUER 
Harvard University 


The Rise of the Merchant Class in Tokugawa Japan 1600-1868, 
An Introductory Survey by Charles David Sheldon. Mono- 
graphs of the Association for Asian Studies V. J. J. Augustin 
Incorporated Publisher, Locust Valley, New York, 1958. 
Pp. xi+ 206. 


Dr. Sheldon’s small but very useful volume is basically an 
economic study centering around the commercial sector of the 
Tokugawa economy, rather than a sociological study as the title 
might imply. In his preface the author further describes his 
work as “ an introduction and survey of the very large literature 
of secondary studies by Japanese scholars. There are several 
rival schools of Japanese economic historians, some of whose 
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work is marred by ideological commitments. I have drawn more 
from the Kyoto school (especially Honjé, Horie, Miyamoto and 
Kanno) than any other, as I found it the most lucid and objec- 
tive, and the least affected by ideological considerations.” 


It is a pleasure to report that this description of the volume 
appears to be entirely valid. Dr. Sheldon has successfully avoided 
the fruitless debates growing out of a priori schema that char- 
acterize so much Japanese scholarship on economic subjects. And 
he has indeed drawn most heavily on the members of the “ Kyoto 
school ” he cites, though it should be added that he has also drawn 
widely on other Japanese economic historians (Sakata Yoshio’s 
HH BH small work, Chénin ®]A, is most frequently cited) and 
on such standard reference works as the Nihon keizai shi jiten 
Fy Ac ys Sh ER 

This book will serve as a useful introduction for Westerners 
to the writings of the Japanese in the field and as a handy survey, 
largely replacing such works as those of Honjo and Tsuchiya on 
the subject of the Tokugawa merchant economy. Dr. Sheldon 
not only includes a wealth of interesting detail but also draws a 
clear and reasonably convincing general picture of the rapid rise 
of the urban economy in the seventeenth century, the subsequent 
“ deadlock ” between the commercial economy and the feudal 
political system in a relatively static, closed economy, and the 
growing challenge of provincial merchants to the city merchant 
class in the late Tokugawa period. 

This volume, however, is merely “an introductory survey,” as 
the author describes it. Dr. Sheldon has sketched in the story 
so far as it has been reconstructed with any certainty, but he 
leaves many basic questions still unanswered and sometimes not 
even asked. Reliable economic statistics and clear rates of growth 
will probably never be established for the Tokugawa period, but 
it should be possible to make a clearer analysis than now exists 
of the dynamics of economic growth and the interrelation and 
relative importance of the different factors of economic growth, 
both for the seventeenth century and for the economically more 
obscure eighteenth century. The author’s references on pages 80- 
81 to the factor of inflation and a possible “ price revolution ” are 
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very interesting but call for much deeper analysis, period by period. 
The inability of the feudal authorities to make the industrial, 
commercial, and service aspects of the economy share the financial 
burdens of the government with agriculture needs further study. 
One cannot but wonder if government policies were not them- 
selves a potent though accidental force in shifting capital from 
agriculture and usury into industrial production. 

Again one wonders how rural provincial merchants came to 
constitute so great a challenge to the old city merchants in the 
late Tokugawa period. Dr. Sheldon states that “ from the middle 
Tokugawa period onward, the larger part of commercial capital 
in the major cities turned into usury capital, while in the prov- 
inces it tended to evolve away from simple commercial and money 
transaction capital. It turned rather towards production capital.” 
(p. 144). “The provincial merchants injected a definitely new 
and more enterprising note into the commercial history of the 
period.” (p. 163). He illustrates these assertions quite con- 
vincingly but leaves the underlying reasons and dynamics of this 
significant development quite vague. 

It would, however, be unreasonable to expect Dr. Sheldon to 
answer all these questions in “an introductory survey.” He 
has done an admirable job in making easily available some of the 
results of the work of competent Japanese scholars and in weaving 
it into an enlightening general account of Tokugawa economic 
history. He writes well and clearly, and his scholarship seems 
careful and sound. (This reviewer noted only a few inadvertent 
misprints: #@ for Ma». 182: >F for ® and for # p. 176.) The 
volume will bring credit both to its author and to the Association 
for Asian Studies which published it. 

Epwin O. REISCHAUER 


Harvard University 
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The Location of Yamatai: A Case Study in Japanese Historiog- 
raphy 720-1945 by John Young [= The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
LXXV, Number 2, 1957]. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1958. Pp. x+199. 


In the famous “ Wei-chih ” #8 account of Japan, there is 
reference to the land of Yamatai (the usual Japanese reading of 
ABES G ) , whose high priestess or queen exercised some suzerainty 
over many of the small tribal units into which Japan appears 
to have been divided in the third century A.D. The location of 
Yamatai and the identification of its feminine ruler have naturally 
been the focus of much speculation and debate among Japanese 
historians. Attitudes toward these problems, since they involve 
the origins of the Japanese nation, have always been closely 
associated with attitudes toward the imperial line. 

Dr. Young has used the differing interpretations of the “ Wei- 
chih” notice on the part of successive generations of Japanese 
historians as a yardstick for measuring the development of Japa- 
nese historiography and the political climate of each period. The 
results are extremely interesting. He has amply proved his basic 
thesis that “ the political atmosphere of each period of Japanese 
history has been faithfully reflected in the attitude of historians 
toward Yamatai.” 

Dr. Young’s study is a solid piece of careful scholarship which 
actually achieves two different objectives. It gives an exhaustive 
account of Japanese views of the problem of Yamatai and also 
provides a helpful survey of Japanese historiography from one 
very significant point of view. 

One could have wished that, after the marshalling of so many 
conflicting opinions on Yamatai, the author had seen fit to give 
his own views. Furthermore, the single problem of Yamatai at 
times seems an unnecessarily restricted approach to what is in 
fact an entire history of Japanese historiography. For the modern 
period since 1868, the problem of Yamatai proves to be a very 
revealing approach which whets the reader’s appetite for more; 
but for the period between the ninth and seventeenth centuries, 
the problem was all but ignored and thus tells us very little about 
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the historiography of the time. These, however, are not valid 
criticisms of Dr. Young’s book. All they mean is that what he did 
was so well done that the reader wishes he had more. 


Epwin O. REISCHAUER 
Harvard University 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Manuscripts from Tun- 
huang in the British Museum by Lionel Giles. London: The 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1957. Pp. xxv +334. 


The publication of this valuable descriptive catalogue of 
Chinese manuscripts from Tunhuang in the British Museum is 
most welcome to the Sinological world. One need not elaborate 
on the importance of the Tunhuang documents. It was pointed 
out long ago by the great scholar, Wang Kuo-wei, that they con- 
stitute one of the four major sources of Chinese historical mate- 
rial discovered during the three decades beginning shortly before 
1900, the other three being the oracle bone inscriptions from 
Anyang, the Han documents on wood from the northwestern 
frontier of China, and the archives deposited in storerooms of 
the Grand Secretariat of the Ch‘ing dynasty. It is also well known 
that the cream of the Tunhuang documents is divided between 
the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale. Those 
which are left in China tend to be of secondary importance. 

This valuable catalogue may best be introduced by a quotation 
from the preface by Basil Gray, Keeper of the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities of the British Museum: 


Dr. Lionel Giles was Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts 
in the British Museum until his retirement in 1940. But he has continued 
ever since the work to which he has devoted himself single-handedly since 
1919 of preparing this Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Manuscripts 
recovered from the sealed chamber at Ch‘ien Fo Tung, Tun-huang by Sir 
Aurel Stein. Now the passing for press of the last proofs marks the end of his 
long task on the completion of which all his colleagues would now wish to 
congratulate Dr. Giles. Some idea of the magnitude of the work accomplished 
may be derived from the total of 8,102 entries, but the variety and above all 
the fragmentary character of the material catalogued must also be considered. 
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With regret one must add that Dr. Giles died only a few weeks 
after the publication of this important work, having lived a 
fruitful and long life. For an obituary, see “ Lionel Giles, 1875- 
1958,” JAS 17.4 (1958) .676-677. 

Of the 8,102 entries, serial numbers 1-6794 are Buddhist texts, 
6795-7052 are Taoist texts, 7053-7054 Manichean texts, 7054A- 
8082C secular texts, and 8083-8102 printed documents. For each 
entry, Dr. Giles has provided a scholarly, concise description of the 
nature of the text and the condition and length of the document, 
often including information on the paper and calligraphy. This task 
was by no means an easy one, since the variety and fragmentary 
nature of the material, as pointed out in the preface, often made 
identification of the documents a problem. Full translation of 
most of the tail-pieces or colophons appended to the documents is 
a very helpful feature of the catalogue, and its five-page introduc- 
tion is highly valuable. But for more detailed discussions of the 
collection, one should also consult other publications by Dr. 
Giles, especially his Six Centuries at Tunhuang (London, 1944) 
and his “ Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection,” 
BSOS 7-11 (1935-43) . 

As a reviewer, I feel particularly gratified to find that correc- 
tions have been made of the few errors pointed out in an article of 
mine in HJAS 10 (1947) and of some mistakes to which I drew 
Dr. Giles’s attention when, visiting the British Museum in 1951, 
I had the privilege of consulting documents in the Stein collection 
as well as Dr. Giles’s catalogue in manuscript. Obviously Dr. Giles 
was receptive to suggestions made by other scholars, even one 
who was much junior to him. Although I had only a few visits 
with Dr. Giles, my memory of this cordial, charming old gentle- 
man. is still fresh. 

Reading the catalogue in print, I have noted several other 
mistakes. In No. 1396 on page 33, the term mo-chieh FH, “ the 
last period of the Kalpa,” is misunderstood to be a place name, 
surely an oversight since the phrase sheng-tsao mo-tai EAR 
in No. 1774 on page 48 is correctly rendered as “ causing her to 
be reborn into this final period (of the three in the Buddha- 
Kalpa) .” This error has been corrected by Dr. Chou Yi-liang in 
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CHHP 15.1 (1948) . 154, and more recently by Professor Edward 
H. Schafer in JAOS 78.2 (1958) . 136. In No. 2824 on page 77, the 
characters RAW ERB are transliterated as ch‘th-yiian-wai, 
san-ch‘t-shih-lang and are evidently taken to be an official title. 
The character ch‘ih, which means “ordered by the emperor,” 
should be separated from the title. (Cf. No. 7166 on page 235.) 
In No. 6035 on page 188, mo-lan-to SMTi means “ Don’t be 
lazy!” It does not seem to be the name of an “ Indian (?) monk.” 
In No. 6439 on page 202, the characters tsai Ch‘un-kung jih chih 
4248 H& mean “composed when he was the Crown Prince,” 
not “ composed day by day in the Spring Palace”. In No. 7886 
on page 272, yung-yeh ch‘eng AFM is not a place name. Yung- 
yeh refers to yung-yeh tien, “ permanent holdings,” a key term in 
the chiin-t‘ien 91H or “ equal-field ” system. Ch‘eng, “ the walled 
city,” is the first word in a phrase describing the location of the 
land. 

A bibliography covering some sixty-five works in Chinese, Jap- 
anese and Western languages, published between 1905 and 1949, 
appears at the end of the volume and provides a good start; but 
students in Sinology must not assume it to be complete. Experts 
in the field can easily add dozens of items dealing solely or in 
part with Tunhuang documents. For instance, one can find a 
list of as many as 106 books and articles on the single subject of 
pien-wen $#3C on pages 915-922 of the two-volume work, T'un- 
huang pien-wen chi $UQBICHE (Pei-ching, 1957) by Wang 
Chung-min = and others. 

The incompleteness of the bibliography and the minor mistakes 
pointed out above do not, however, affect the great value of 
this descriptive catalogue as an indispensable instrument of 


research. 
LIEN-SHENG YANG 


Harvard University 
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Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine by John Alexander 
Pope, Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, 1956. Pp. xv+194+plates 142. 


This magnificent volume constitutes not only an excellent 
catalogue of an important collection of Chinese porcelains in 
the Ardebil Shrine in Iran but also a major contribution to the 
understanding of Ming wares as a whole. Through his earlier 
publications, including Fourteenth-century blue-and-white: a 
group of Chinese porcelains in the Topkapu Sarayr Miizesr, Istan- 
bul, 1952, and Ming porcelains in the Freer Gallery of Art, 1953, 
Dr. Pope has already established himself as an authority on 
Chinese ceramics. In the present work, he demonstrates effec- 
tively what one can do with a judicious combination of the disci- 
plines of Sinology and art history. His painstaking research for all 
relevant materials and his critical treatment of original and 
secondary sources are in the best Sinological tradition. His keen 
sense of style and his profound interest in technology enable him 
to perform the task of an art historian. By arranging and dis- 
cussing in chronological order the pieces preserved in Ardebil, the 
author unfolds much of the pattern of development of Ming 
wares. Especially detailed treatment is given to the blue-and- 
white, i.e. white porcelain decorated with painting in underglaze 
blue, an important type of Ming porcelain that has had wide- 
spread influence in Europe as well as in Asia. 

The collection of Chinese porcelain was amassed by Shan 
‘Abbas the Great and presented by him to the Shrine of Sheikh 
Safi at Ardebil in 1611. According to a contemporary chronicle, 
there were some 1162 vessels of various sorts. The present collec- 
tion, however, consists of only 805 pieces, of which more than 
three-quarters are blue-and-white, eighty are plain white, fifty- 
eight are celadon, and the balance a miscellaneous group of poly- 
chrome and single-color wares. In the opinion of Dr. Pope, most 
of the pieces in this collection probably came as trade goods by 
land and by sea over a rather lengthy period. In general the 
average quality of these “export ” porcelains is very high, and a 
sizeable group is of the finest quality. 
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All but thirty-one of the surviving pieces bear a dedicatory 
inscription of the Shah, engraved into the glaze and rubbed with 
a red pigment. Occasionally other non-Chinese marks are also 
found,- which seem to indicate earlier private ownership. The 
mark that occurs most frequently is Qarachaghay, the name of a 
statesman and military commander who was held in great esteem 
and favor by the Shah. In the introductory part of the volume, 
much background information is supplied on Ardebil and the rise 
of the Safavid Dynasty (1501-1736) , Shah ‘Abbas the Great and 
the Shrine of Sheikh Safi, and the dedication of the porcelains. 

Although mention of the porcelains had been made by travel- 
lers and incomplete reports given by scholars including R. L. 
Hobson, no specialist had ever examined the whole collection 
until Dr. Pope devoted a month to it in the summer of 1950. 
A preliminary report appeared in this journal under the title 
“ Letter from the Near East,” (HJAS 13 (1950) . 558-564). This 
was followed by several years of intensive study and research, of 
which the result is this impressive publication. An indication of 
the value of Dr. Pope’s work is that fellow experts in Japan have 
found it important enough to publish a summary of that portion 
dealing with Yiian and early Ming blue-and-white in Sekai ton 
zenshu TWIP PVEASE 11 (1955). 190-202, even before the ap- 
pearance of his own book in English. 

Dr. Pope’s volume begins with a preface and some chronological 
data. The body of the book is divided into two parts. Part I 
consists of three sections of introduction, (1) history, (2) routes 
from China to Iran, and (3) marginalia on the study of Ming 
porcelain. Part II deals with the Ardebil porcelains in eleven 
sections: one on the collection as it exists today, one on the non- 
Chinese marks, five on the blue-and-white from the fourteenth 
century through the sixteenth century, and four sections on the 
white wares, the polychrome wares, the monochrome wares and 
the celadons. These are followed by an appendix: “ Statistical 
Notes on the Collection,” a bibliography, 142 plates, and an index. 

To this scholarly volume, I wish to offer only one supplemen- 
tary note and a few miscellaneous corrections and suggestions. 
The note deals with a series of puzzling terms referring to an 
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imported blue used for decoration of Ming wares. Dr. Pope on 
pages 84-85 mentions a Chinese tradition that “the imported 
su-ni-po ##VE#H blue was no longer available after Hsiian-te, and 
in Ch‘eng-hua a local cobalt was used.” In a footnote, he adds: 


Cf. T‘ao Shuo, ch. 3, p. 4r3-5 (Bushell, trans. p. 59). Although as Sir 
Percival David has pointed out (TOCS, 11, p. 36), Chu Yen does not quote 
the Tsun-sheng-pa-chien, a passage of strikingly similar import occurs in that 
work, ch. 14, p. 51r5-7 (cf. Brankston, op. cit., p. 40). But even this, the 
earliest record we have of such a statement, was published only in 1591, more 
than a century after the events it describes; and the origin of the tradition 
is not yet known. 


The complicated nature of the problem can be illustrated by 
further quotations from other modern scholars in the West. In 
1923, R. L. Hobson stated in his book, The Wares of the Ming 
Dynasty (New York, 1923), p. 28: 


Much importance is attached to the quality of the blue colour on these 
porcelains, and we shall see that certain reigns were noted for the peculiar 
excellence of their blues. These were apparently made from an imported 
material variously named su-ma-ni, su-p‘o-ni and su-ni-po blue which came 
from a Mohammedan source, probably from Persia, as is indicated by yet 
another name, hui hut ch‘ing (Mohammedan blue). The same material 
(cobalti-ferous ore of manganese) was found in the neighborhood of Ching-té 
Chén, but in inferior quality. 


Apparently, Hobson considered su-ma-ni, etc. to be names for the 
material, the small s indicating a common noun. A different 
interpretation, however, seems to be favored by more recent 
writers. For instance, Geoffrey R. Sayer in his translation of the 
Ching-te-chen Tao-lu ‘8B RX, 1951, has the following note 
on page 43: 

Su-ni-p‘o sometimes written Su-ma-ni (Bk. VIII, p. 76) and Su-ma-li 
(Bk. VIII, p. 80) is generally identified with the island of Sumatra. It is 
therefore unfortunate that the pigment which, on its exhaustion, was intro- 


duced across the Yiinnan border to replace it should be known as ‘ hui-ch‘ing ’- 
Mohammedan, a term which does not differentiate it from the Sumatra variety. 


‘Soame Jenyns says.in his Ming Pottery and Porcelain (London, 
1953) , pp. 11-12: 


Cobalt appears under the name of Sumali, Sumani, or Sunipo blue (i.e. 
Sumatran blue) brought among other tributes from Sumatra in the years 1426, 
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1430, 1488 and 1434 and for the last time 1486. According to the Shih Wu 
Kan Chu the mineral was used to decorate porcelain in the time of Yung Lo. 
We do not know where these earlier supplies originated, but supplies of cobalt 
existed both in Baluchistan and at Kushan in Persia. Chou Ta-Kuei seems to 
refer to cobalt under the name of Wu Ming I as an export of Chi Tz‘u Ni 
which may be identified with Ghazni in Afghanistan. Probably the bulk of 
it came from Persia. In the reign of Hsiian Té Chinese ships went as far as 
the coast of Africa to obtain it. Hsiang Yiian-p‘ien, in his album, describes 
this Sumali blue as the same as the Hui Hui Ching [sic] (Mohammedan blue) 
by which name it was subsequently known by Chinese writers. 


In Sir Harry Garner’s Oriental Blue and White (London, 1954), 
we read (p. 15): 

We know from the Chinese writings that the native sources of cobalt gave 
an impure blue and there are frequent references to the importation of cobalt 
ores, variously named Su-ma-ni, Su-ni-po and hui hui ch‘ing (Mohammedan 
blue) , from the middle east. The Shi-wu Kan-chu, printed in 1591, says that 
imported blue was used in the Yung Lo period, while the Ming Annals state 


that envoys from Sumatra bringing hui hui ch‘ing among other articles of 
tribute, arrived in China in the years 1426, 1430, 1433 and 1434. 


This line of interpretation may be.called a place-name theory. 
It is found not only in the West, but also in China and in Japan, 
where it has long been proposed that in the transliterations 
Su-ma-ni etc., Sw may have indicated Sumatra while Po or Po-ni 
may have referred to Borneo. A recent example is the Ming-tai 
tz‘u-cht kung-i WRAZELB, 1955, by Fu Chen-lun Mie fia , who 
interprets the four characters su-ni-po-ch‘ing as Su-ni or “ mud 
(i.e., powdered material?) from Sumatra” and Po-ch‘ing or 
“blue from Borneo.” (p. 7) Such a combination of two place 
names in one term is rather strange. On the other hand, Chinese 
sources do state that envoys from Sumatra brought Mohamme- 
dan blue as one of their articles of tribute. Was Dr. Pope wrong 
in following Hobson and not using the capital S? 

My answer to this question is in the negative, because there 
is a good chance for the term to be a common noun, and at least 
Dr. Pope is justified in leaving the question open. In this con- 
nection, attention should be cailed to an article by the Japanese 
specialist Nakao Manzo 7 £45=, entitled “Shina tdji no seiryd 
ko” XMBPMROBGNS in Toki koza PREHE 9 (1936). 1-81. 


He points out that the term su-ni po blue is traceable to the 
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Po-wu yao-lan BWR by Ku Tiai #4 before 1627, which in 
turn is based on the T'sun-sheng pa-chien #42/\0® by Kao Lien 
HOM in 1591. In the Tsun-sheng pa-chien, however, the expression 
is given as su-po-ni blue rather than su-ni-po blue. Another six- 
teenth-century work, the K‘uei-t‘ien wai-ch‘eng BRA by 
Wang Shih-mou EH gives su-ma-li B6RME blue. According 
to Nakao, su-po-ni and su-ma-li are transliterations of the same 
word, which is perhaps to be identified with the sa-pu-ni #&b VE 
stone in the Cho-keng lu ®2##££ (Chin-tai pi-shu BH) 76a 
and the sa-po-ni #2 stone in the Ming shih “ Shih-hua chih ” 
82.6a. All seem to be variant forms for “smalt” or a cognate 
word.' Nakao also adds that this theory was first advanced not 
by himself but by the senior scholar, Shioda Rikizo HAR. 
This theory, now more than twenty years old, still appears worthy 
of consideration. 

Recently, I have come across a passage from a Ming work 
which lends support to this interpretation, the semi-official publi- 
cation by Chou Meng-yang J32*% and others, Shui-pu pei-k‘ao 
AK#B 4 with a preface dated 1587. It is a kind of handbook 
prepared by officials of a department in the Ministry of Work 
for their own reference. Although a rare book, a copy is available 
in the Naikaku Bunko AIPA%CHE in Tokyo. The following is a 
translation of the passage (6.15a-b) entitled Shou-fang Hui- 
ch‘ing BEF [“ Receipt and distribution of Mohammedan 
blue ”): 

The Hui-hui ch‘ing (Mohammedan blue) is also called su-ma-ni shih-ch‘ing 
Re VE AG HF (su-ma-ni stone blue). It is produced in such places as the 
Java state and Samarkand. Formerly, it was presented to the court by eunuchs 
or junior officers (she-jen 4.) of the [Imperial Bureau of Investigation] 
Chin-i Wei $8 3& fa upon their return from a mission to such places as Bengal 


and the Borneo state in the West Ocean pa PERE & HYVES Be. Re- 


cently, it comes entirely from the Turfan barbarians as a tribute. It is stored 


+The section on precious stones in the Cho-keng lu has been translated by E. 
Bretschneider in his Mediaeval Researches, (London, 1910) 1.173-176. The relevant 
text reads, “The sa-bu-ni, which is of a pale green, belongs to a lower class.” A 
footnote by the translator says, “ Sabuni, meaning ‘ soap-green,’ is the Persian name of 
an inferior kind of emerald of a pale colour” (1.174). This makes it rather difficult to 
use the transliteration sa-pu-ni and sa-po-ni to support the “smalt” theory. On the 
other hand, Nakao seems to be on the right track in thinking in terms of stones. 
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in the [Imperial Storehouse] Nei ch’eng-yiin k'u PAKS i to be released 
upon request for use in making porcelains in Kiangsi. If there is a shortage 
in that province, a memorandum should be sent to the Ministry [of Work] 
to memorialize a request. The Ministry will dispatch an officer to deliver 
it [to the province]. It will also send a memorandum to the Ministry of 
War to obtain tally sheets (k‘an-ho }§4 [a kind of pass]) for his travel needs 
on the way. As for the used Mohammedan blue, an account book should be 
kept of it by the office of the Governor and be turned in to the Ministry. 


Another passage in the same book (5.22b) , reads, “ For Moham- 
medan blue sent in as tribute by Turfan, two taels of silver should 
be given for each catty.” ? 

It should be noted that the date of the preface of the book is 
1587, even earlier than the date of the Tsung-sheng pa-chien 
which is 1591. The term su-ma-ni shih-ch‘ing not only agrees 
with the versions preferred by Nakao but also strengthens his 
interpretation by inserting the word shih for “stone.” Most im- 
portant of all is the semi-official nature of the book which adds 
considerable authority to the information contained therein. 

The following are some miscellaneous corrections and sug- 
gestions for Dr. Pope’s volume: 


Page xv, line 19: For T‘ai-tsung read Tai-tsung RR. 

Page 30, lines 21-23: For Fu-p‘ing-chih Hsien B40% and 
Fu-ch‘eng-chih Hsien 3R4%% read Fu-p‘ing chih-hsien and 
Fu-ch‘eng chih-hsien, i.e., magistrate of the district Fu-p‘ing or 
Fu-ch‘eng. 

Page 31, note 60: The biography of Wang Tsung-mu =5eik 
can be found in Ming shih 223.13b-16a and several other places. 

Page 32, note 65: For # MEIC read SRT. 

Page 38, line 26: For Hi read BH. 

Page 43, note 96 (also page 170, line 37): For Chi Yiian-sou 
read Chi-yiian sou. 

Page 68, line 34: For pai-ts’e read pai-tse. 


* The same information is also found in Ming hui-tien BR ey th. (Wan-yu wen-k‘u 
B34 BCI ed.) 112.2878. This was the price the court agreed to pay in 1554 when 
331 catties and 8 ounces of Hui-hui ch‘ing were presented as a tribute from Turfan. 
An earlier official price established in the years of Hung-chih (1488-1505) for Hui-hui 
shih ch‘ing was one kuan or string (i.e., 1,000 cash) of paper currency per catty. 
Cf. Ming hui-tien 113.2390. 
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Page 145, note 299: For Ku-kung-shu-kua-chi read Ku-kung- 
shu-hua-chi. 

Page 161, line 24: For &# read M®. 

Plate 80: “ Bowl with flaring rim. Inside is a pine tree twisted 
into the form of the character shou; outside are two pines, a 
prunus, and a bamboo similarly twisted into the forms of Chinese 
characters.” I believe that the four characters on the outside of 
the bowl are fu iii “happiness,” Iw if “emoluments,” shou # 
“longevity,” and hsi ® “ joy.” 

Plate 86: “ Vase of gourd shape (hu-lu).” I suspect that the 
same four characters, fu, lu, shou, and hsi appear on both the 
upper and lower sections of the vase. 

Plate 118: Dish with plain rim decorated with landscape and 
figures. What is depicted here seems to be the tradition about the 
Shang king Kao-tsung’s securing his wise minister Fu Yiieh M3 
from the country while Fu was doing masonry work in the 
country. According to the story, the King dreamt that God gave 
him a good assistant. He had a picture made of the man he had 
seen in his dream and upon searching through the kingdom, 
found Fu Yiieh to be the man. See Legge, The Shoo King, pp. 
250-251, and The Works of Mencius p. 446. 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 
Harvard University 


Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, Grand Historian of China by Burton Watson. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xi+276. 
$5.00. 


Dr. Watson’s book is a fine piece of scholarly popularization 
and is welcomed as such. Although specialists may find much 
of its content familiar or commonplace, the book fulfills ad- 
mirably its declared purpose; namely, “ to introduce to the reader 
of English the figure of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, to describe the form and 
content of his work, and to indicate something of its importance 
in Chinese culture ” (“ Introduction,” page ix). The author has 
deliberately chosen to ignore certain aspects of the historiography 
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of the Shih chi; yet his choice of material and his presentation, 
together with the notes and bibliography, speak for the fruitful- 
ness of the long period of research devoted by Dr. Watson to the 
subject at Columbia University and Kyoto University. Indeed, 
the book is to be recommended not only to the general reader but 
also to serious beginning students of Chinese civilization. 

The book begins with a chapter entitled “ The World of Ssu-ma 
Chien.” The story is told from the decline and fall of the Chou 
dynasty through the time of Han Wu-ti, with a sort of epilogue 
bringing the narration down to the early period of the Later Han, 
in other words, to the time of Pan Ku, the great successor to 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien. An excellent part of this chapter is the discussion 
of the increase in social mobility during the time of the Warring 
States, as indicated particularly by the rise of a significant class 
of retainers including “knights” and “itinerant strategists ” 
(pages 20-24). Another is the able summary of the internal and 
external problems faced by the early Han rulers (pages 26-34) . 

Chapter 2, “ The Biography of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien,” contains trans- 
lations of Shih chi 130, the postface of the Grand Historian, and 
portions of Han shu 62, including the famous letter by Ssu-ma 
Ch‘ien in reply to his friend Jen An FE (tzu Shao-ch‘ing 29). 
These are by far the most important sources of information on 
the life of the great Chinese historian. The translation is excellent 
both in terms of accuracy and readability. I have noted only a 
few mistakes. For instance, on page 42, the word k‘eng Pit “ mas- 
sacred ” is mistranslated as “ attacked,” and on page 43, the word 
hsiin #4 “ attempting to occupy or pacify ” is incorrectly rendered 
“ garrisoning.” 

In Chapter 3, “ The Beginnings of Chinese Historiography,” 
Dr. Watson exposes lucidly three basic principles traditionally 
attributed to the Spring and Autumn Annals and discusses their 
influence on the Shih chi. The three principles are that of objec- 
tivity in recording, that of “ avoidance ” or “taboo,” and that 
concerning the recording of portents. The delicate antithetical 
relationship between the first two principles is presented in an 
interesting manner and at some length. This chapter also con- 
tains an interesting discussion of the two meanings of the phrase 
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k‘ung-yen 428 or k‘ung-wen 2X , which usually means “ empty 
or vain words,” but can also mean “ theoretical judgments ” or 
“empty moralizing ” (pages 87-89) . 

Chapter 4, “The Form of the Shih chi,” describes the basic 
annals, tables, treatises, hereditary houses, and memoirs (mostly 
biographies) ,—the five parts of the Shih chi. In order to en- 
lighten the Western reader about the organization and useful- 
ness of this form of history, Dr. Watson devotes more than two 
full pages (pages 105-107) to an illustration which imagines a 
history of America composed in this form. Personally, I am rather 
dubious about the value of this exercise of fantasy. Still, it may 
serve the purpose of popularization. 

The last chapter on “ The Thought of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien ” includes 
sections on “ Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s theory of history,” “Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s 
theory of literature,” “The Shih chi as literature,” and “The 
style of the Shih chi.” Materials for the first two sections are also 
drawn chiefly from the Shih chi itself since there is very little 
information available elsewhere. 

Two appendices follow. Appendix A presents translations of 
more passages from the Shih chi, selected because they seem to 
relate most closely to the life, methods and opinion of the his- 
torian. The quality of the translation here is definitely inferior 
to that in Chapter 2, perhaps because of insufficient rechecking. 
To give a few examples of inaccuracy, Hou-po #18 means “ pre- 
siding chiefs, or rulers of the states of hegemony,” (e. g., see T'so 
chuan, Duke Hsi 28) and not just “peers” (page 185). T“ang 
chit yii Po BREF should be “ Tang began in Po ” rather than 
“Tang began in Yii-po” (page 186). Mu-chu A means “a 
wooden tablet representing the spirit of the dead,” not “the 
tablets of rule” (page 188). (See also Chavannes, Les mémoires 
historiques de Se-Ma Ts‘ien 1.224.) Lii-hsiang chih jen WAZA 
means “ people of humble origins, commoners,” not “ the gentle- 
men living in retirement in their country cottages” (page 190). 
On the whole, however, the translations reach a high degree of 
reliability and readability. Appendix B deals with the dating of 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s letter to Jen An. Dr. Watson considers the argu- 
ments for the dates 91 and 93 B. C. and concludes that the theory 
for the latter date is the more convincing. | 
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Notes to the five chapters and the two appendices total forty- 
two pages and they are very helpful. The six pages of bibli- 
ography, however, are less so; they list many important items but 
omit a number of others. The explanation is that the bibliography 
does not represent all the works consulted, but only those actually 
cited in the text. This limitation results, for instance, in the 
inclusion of Caesar, Conquest of Gaul, and Arnold Toynbee, Greek 
Civilization and Character and the exclusion of C. S. Gardner, 
Chinese Traditional Historiography (though referred to in a note 
on page 233) and the Combined Indices to the Shih chi and the 
Notes of Pet Yin, Ssii-ma Chéng, Chang Shou-chieh and Taki- 
gawa Kametaro (Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index 
Series 40). In my opinion, a selected bibliography, including the 
most essential works on Ssu-ma Ch‘ien and the Shih chi and per- 
haps on ancient Chinese historiography, would be of much greater 
value. It is obvious that Dr. Watson is competent to prepare one. 
A glossary with Chinese characters and an index complete this 


useful volume. 
LIEN-SHENG YANG 


Harvard University 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 20 * 


Page 21, line 10: For Rusian read Russian 

Page 173, line 22: For coffiins read coffins 

Page 182, line 33: For portrayd read portrayed 

Page 186, line 23: For psychoological read psychological 

Page 215, II, line 8: For (there is no subsequent number of this 
series) read (No. 2 of this series is Ta Hio, (London: S. 
Nott, 1936); this is a reprint of The University of Wash- 
ington Chapbooks, No. 14) 

Page 219, line 3 and 8: For 25 read 20 

Page 226, line 28: Before “Sen-go” insert “ Raku-hoku ” (Lo- 
po %4t, “North of the Lo River ”); 

Page 229, line 13: After (Lu Chao-lin) and before “ Butei of 
Kan” insert “Riu” <“ Rid” or “Ryd” (Liang ®); 

Page 237, line 36: For XII read XVII 

Page 260, line 25: After #A insert & 

Page 335, line 21: For possible read possibly 

Page 336, line 7: After Saté Tsurukichi read characters in re- 
verse order 

Page 337, line 25: For possible read possibly 

Page 339, line 23: For institution read institutions 

Page 343, line 23: For perhaps, read perhaps 

Page 350, line 4: For Oz6 read Ozii 

Page 352, note 5, line 2: For shijuhattaka read shijihattka 

Page 391, line 25: For 391 read 392 

Page 398, line 38: For p. 000, n. 47 read pp. 441-442, n. 47 

Page 398, note 41, line 1: For note 16 read note 14 

Page 399, note 41, line 13: For “There read ‘ There 

Page 404, note 81, line 3: For ‘ Wang ch‘iu, read ‘ Wang ch‘iu’ 

Page 438, note 39, line 1: For Temir read Temiir 

Page 438, note 39, line 26: For dirn read dirn 

Page 533, line 11: For finds read find 


* The editors are glad to have readers of the Journal call errors and omissions to 
their attention for the purpose of rendering future lists like this as complete as possible. 
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Page 712, note 10, line 1: For Ts‘tew read Ts‘ien 

Page 715, note 16, line 10: For anoher read another 

Page 757, line 12: For Sayang read Sayang 

Page 773, line 34: After nii insert makes it fairly certain that 
they are two parts of a single char- 

Page 774-775: In a letter dated June 17, 1959 to Professor Yang, 
Dr. Fontein states: “The Chia in our collection does not 
appear in the [Yamanaka] catalogue. I do not know why 
that is, because the owner of the piece who presented them 
to the museum, insists that he acquired both pieces at this 


sale.” 





